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AN UNFAIR PENALTY ON PEERS 


THE recent and sudden death of a Peer at the very moment when his 
eldest son, a prominent member of the House of Commons and of the 
Government, was on the verge of promotion to higher office in that 
assembly, and the compulsory translation of the new Peer to the 
House of Lords, have again called public attention to one of those extra- 
ordinary anomalies in the British Constitution to which we submit 
patiently year after year, as though it were part of the pre-ordained 
order of things, and which some startling vicissitude seems to be 
required to induce Englishmen so much as to notice. Popular plat- 
forms and the House of Commons itself ring with denunciations of 
the alleged privileges and prerogatives of Peers, who are vituperated 
by their opponents as though they were an inordinately favoured 
body of men. But there is another side to the question, and, as Lord 
Rosebery pertinently asked, in a somewhat different context, in his 
recent speech at Edinburgh, ‘ What are the disabilities of a Peer to 
be?’ Is he to accept these without a murmur, as part of his heritage ? 
When his rights are flung in his face, as the abuses of an aristocratic 
order, is he not entitled to point out the corresponding penalties, 
which are not the less, but the more strange, from being included in 
what purports to be a democratic system ? 

It is to draw attention to the most severe and indefensible of 
these disabilities, a disability that might at any moment have 
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banished Mr, Pitt to the House of Lords, and have thereby altered 
the subsequent course of British history ; that tore Lord Althorp 
from the Leadership of the House of Commons in 1834, and drove 
him, as Lord Spencer, into a privacy from which he never afterwards 
emerged ; that consigned the present Lord Salisbury, twenty-six 
years ago, to the life-long retreat of the Upper Chamber; that but 
a little while past deprived Lord Hartington of the power of ever 
again sitting among the governing body of his countrymen; and 
that (in a slightly different form) compels Lord Rosebery to address 
the words upon which the fate of a Ministry or an empire may 
depend, not to the assembly by whose support he subsists and whose 
votes he requires, but to a House of 570 members, of whom less 
than fifty are his professed followers, or else to a public meeting 
where he cannot, in the nature of things, be answered—it is to appeal 
against this irrational and merciless sentence of ostracism that is 
tacitly set in force against the English nobility, and therefore in- 
directly against some of our leading public men, that we write this 
article, and propose, at an early date, to revive our protest and appeal, 
in the shape of a Parliamentary Bill, altering and amending the 
present law, in the House of Commons. If it be objected that the 
authors of this paper are personally and selfishly interested in such a 
change, though we might reply that for that very reason we are pro- 
bably the best qualified persons to advocate it, and that no one is so 
concerned to remedy an abuse as its victim, we prefer to rest our case 
upon the public expediency and the intrinsic justice of the reform. 
It is one that should be decided in its reference, not to the weal or 
woe of individuals, but to the well-being of the body politic. 

What, then, is the exact operation of the disability of which we 
complain? It is this—that because a man’s father, or grandfather, 
or ancestor at some bygone period (a period measured in some cases 
by hundreds of years), was ennobled as the reward of service to the 
State, he is himself, upon succession to a title about which, in the 
majority of cases, he was, by the necessity of things, never consulted, 
prohibited from ever afterwards continuing or resuming that service 
to the State in the legislative assembly by which the State is 
governed—viz. the House of Commons. He may already, as in 
several of the cases previously mentioned, be a member of that 
Chamber ; he may even, like Lord Hartington, be one of its leaders 
and ornaments ; but in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, by the 
death of another, as by the falling of an axe, his political existence in 
the Commons is shorn asunder, and he is consigned to what is by some 
regarded as the living burial of the House of Lords. The world 
supposes him to be the fortunate heir of what is called the accident 
of birth; he is in reality the hapless victim of the accident of death. 
He has become a Peer. From this lot there isno escape. He cannot 
abdicate, he cannot be deposed, except by becoming a bankrupt ; he 
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need not, it is true, sit and take part in the proceedings of the House 
of which he has nolens volens found himself transformed into a 
member, but within the four walls of its constitutional fabric, like a 
butterfly impaled on a pin in the glass case of the entomologist, he is 
perpetually confined. One of the writers of this paper, while travel- 
ling not long ago in the East, came to a country in which it was till 
recently the habit to execute the worst criminals by immuring them 
alive in pillars of clay. In England we treat our Peers as the 
Persians treat their malefactors. But, whereas the result in the one 
case is physical suffocation within a few hours, in the other it may 
be political strangulation for a lifetime. 

It is a curious thing that the one class of citizens out of whose 
ranks the nation should be debarred from choosing its elected legis- 
lators should be the Peers. A Peer may be a parish councillor, a 
district councillor, a town councillor, a county councillor, a chairman 
of any of these councils, an alderman, a mayor, or a lord mayor. In 
all these elective offices he may serve his neighbours or countrymen. 
But the moment it is a question of election to the representative body 
which is superior to them all, and is the coping stone of the electoral 
fabric, a bar sinister is drawn across his civic escutcheon and he sinks 
into the ranks of the banned. He may not vote for a member of the 
House of Commons ; he may not speak for or against either candidate;' 
above all, he may not become either a candidate or a member him- 
self. 

There is one form in which the operation of this law of exclusion 
is attended by results so extravagantly unjust and absurd, that in no 
country but our own is it possible to conceive of its having been 
meekly tolerated for nearly two centuries. We speak of the case of 
the Scotch Peers. As is well known, a considerable majority of these 
Peers sit in the House of Lords as Peers of Great Britain or of the 
United Kingdom ; while of the remainder sixteen are elected by their 
peers for the duration of each Parliament. But outside the forty- 
eight British Peers, and the charmed circle of the sixteen Represen- 
tative Peers, is a dismal residuum, an incapacitated fringe, at present 
consisting of twenty-one Peers, who are not merely excluded by the 
act of their fellow-peers from sitting in the House of Lords, but upon 
whom, as if to heap insult upon injury, the further and intolerable 
penalty is inflicted of not even being able to stand for the House of 
Commons. They constitute, in fact, the one respectable class of the 


1 Though in our Bill we purposely refrain from complicating the issue by dealing 
with this anomaly, yet the recent action of Lord Rosebery in making a public speech 
at Edinburgh, while an election was going on in the adjacent constituency of Leith, 
though suspiciously near to a violation of the Sessional Order of the House of 
Commons, is yet warmly to be welcomed, as tending to put an end to a further 
obsolete and gratuitous disability. It may he inferred from the discussion that took 
place-upon the matter in the House of Commons that the order will not again be 
revived, 
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entire population of the British Isles which is absolutely debarred 
from performing legislative functions at all. A minor may attain to 
man’s estate and may take up his Peerage; a clergyman, though he 
may not sit in the House of Commons, except by divesting himself 
of his clerical office, may yet aspire to become a Bishop, and may 
thereby acquire a seat in the Upper Chamber; an Irish Peer may 
fail in securing the suffrages of his fellow-peers, but there is open to 
him the compensation of the House of Commons; a bankrupt may 
procure his discharge, and may stand or sit again for either House ; 
a felon may serve out his time, and may again become eligible for 
the House of Commons. But for the Scotch Peer, who is left out in 
the cold, there is no home of refuge, no crumb of comfort. He 
remains a perpetual outlaw, a political hybrid, a lusus nature in 
the evolution of constitutions, upon whom future generations will 
gaze with the same stupefied astonishment with which we regard 
the egg of the epiornis or the skeleton of the dodo. He is enough 
a Peer to be a Scotch Peer, not quite enough a Peer to be a member 
of the House of Lords, but yet so entirely a Peer as to be incapable 
of becoming a member of the House of Commons. There is at the 
present moment a well-known case of a Scotch Peer, who was for 
some time one of the sixteen Representative Peers of Scotland, but 
who, by his opinions, forfeited the confidence of his fellow-peers, and 
was, and continues to be, rejected by them. Meanwhile his eldest 
son has, for political reasons, been made a Peer of the United King- 
dom ; so that the son now sits and votes in the House from which 
his father is excluded, while the father is prohibited from even stand- 
ing for the House from which the son is excluded. These are the 
dearly beloved and precious anomalies of the British Constitution, 
which no one dreams of altering any more than he does of proposing 
that ten men shall constitute a cricket-team instead of eleven, or 
that thirteen men shall sit on a jury instead of twelve; but which 
we are content to endure the charge of political iconoclasm in 
order on the present occasion to arraign. 

If, however, the anomalies of the Scotch Peerage supply us with 
the reductio ad absurdum of the present system of exclusion, those 
of the Irish Peerage, which are scarcely less remarkable, may furnish 
us with a precedent for escape. Of the 176 Irish Peers, 86, or 
about one half, are Peers of the United Kingdom, and therefore have 
seats in the House of Lords. Of the remainder 28 are, under the 
terms of the Act of Union, elected by their fellow-peers, not, as in 
the case of the Scotch Peerage, for a single Parliament, but for life. 
There is left, therefore, a residuum of 62 peers, who are excluded 
from the full enjoyment of their Peerage—i.e. from a seat in the 
House of Lords. 

But how different is the position of these men from that of their 
brethren in Scotland! So far from being debarred from the common 
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rights of citizenship, they are free to solicit the suffrages of their 
fellow-countrymen, with the single but intelligible * proviso that they 
may represent any constituency in England, Scotland, or Wales, but 
not in Ireland. Instead of being herded within a pen as political 
outcasts and aliens, they are welcomed on the floor of the House of 
Commons, to which they have contributed some of its most eminent 
members. Lord Palmerston, who was twice Prime Minister, remained 
in the House of Commons, as an Irish Peer in his own right, till his 
death, though he only escaped the punitive embraces of his fellow- 
peers, who at one time wanted to make an end of him by electing 
him one of the twenty-eight Representative Peers, and thereby 
banishing him to the House of Lords—by refraining from taking the 
oath of an Irish Peer, and therefore technically never becoming a 
Peer at all. Nay, in the case of the Irish Peerage, the extreme case of 
hardship to which attention was drawn in connection with the British 
Peerage in the opening paragraphs of this article, is equally con- 
spicuous by its absence. The axe of death may fall on father or 
uncle or more distant relation ; but it does not, while extinguishing the 
physical life of the owner of the title, also cut short the legislative 
existence of his successor. The eldest son or heir to an Irish 
Peerage, who is already a member of the House of Commons, may 
succeed to his title and wear its titular emblems; but he is not, so 
long as he represents a British constituency, thereby debarred from 
continuing to sit in that assembly. Viscount Kilcoursie to-day, the 
Earl of Cavan to-morrow, he may still.append the initials M.P to his 
name. A more striking instance, indeed, suggests itself. In Lord 
Liverpool's Ministry in 1812 Lord Castlereagh, the eldest son of an 
Irish Peer, held the double office of Foreign Secretary and Leader 
of the House of Commons. When in i821 hesucceeded his father as 
Marquis of Londonderry, he continued without change to discharge 
the latter function till his death in the following year. 

Why then, we ask, should Lord Palmerston have done what 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery may not do? Why should the 
Duke of Devonshire (had the case ever arisen) have been disqualified 
from doing that which was permitted to Lord Londonderry? Why 
should a Scotch Peer, in the conditions before described, have no 
legislative privileges at all, but, on the contrary, grave legislative 
disabilities, and why should a British Peer have his legislative 
privileges mutilated and curtailed, while an Irish Peer enjoys almost 
unlimited advantages which are possessed by neither of the others ? 
Why is the latter to be the only person in the United Kingdom who 
is simultaneously eligible either for the House of Commons or for the 
House of Lords? If any section of the Peerage of this country is to 

2 Intelligible only, because the theory is that the Irish Peerage is already 


adequately represented in the House of Lords—but certainly neither defensible nor 
intelligent. 
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be selected for this unique honour, there appears to be no reason why 
the Irish Peerage should be so peculiarly favoured ; nor would it occur 
to any one to ask for a British Peer, that, in addition to sitting in the 
House of Commons, he should vote for a brother-peer to represent 
him in the House of Lords, 

The particular disability, therefore, that we aim at removing from 
the Peers of England, Great Britain, and the United Kingdom,’ and 
still more from the Peers of Scotland, is a disability from which an 
important section of our Peerage is already exempt. To those who, 
from a constitutional point of view, attach the highest value to pre- 
cedent, the proposal is accordingly free from the taint either of 
novelty or of revolution. Already in our constitution the distinc- 
tion between a Peer anda Lord of Parliament is familiar, and is 
habitually observed. The non-elected Scotch and Irish Peers, of 
whom we have been speaking, are Peers without being Lords of 
Parliament. Conversely, the Bishops are Lords of Parliament without 
being Peers. The two dignities or functions are therefore capable of 
severance, since in practice they are already severed. All that we 
propose to do is to extend to the remaining branches ofthe Peerage 
the right now possessed by the Irish Peers; or rather to remove 
from the majority of our Peers an indefensible ban and stigma from 
which a minority is already exempt. 

The Bill which we have introduced to effect this object, but which 
ill-fortune in the Ballot renders it unlikely that we shall during the 
present year find an opportunity of recommending to the House of 
Commons, is printed as an Appendix to this article. We had to 
decide whether our Bill should deal with all future cases, as they 
arise, or with all the cases, in addition, that have so far arisen; 
in other words, whether it should aim at removing the disquali- 
fication of present and future heirs to hereditary Peerage, or 
whether it should strike off the shackles from all existing hereditary 
Peers as well. Considering that the latter is a reform affecting 
the entire constitution of a House to which we do not belong, 
and is a measure therefore that would more properly emanate from 
the Peers themselves, and also that it might be considered an im- 
pertinence to propose a relief for the Lords which we have no positive 
evidence that the bulk of them desire (the reformers, however, such 
at Lord Rosebery and Lord Dunraven, have commonly included 
option between the two Houses among their suggested reforms), we 


5 We have throughout assumed a general familiarity with the various categories 
of Peers, viz. (1) Peers of England, created before the Union with Scotland in 1707 ; 
(2) Peers of Scotland, created before the same date; (3) Peers of Great Britain, 
created between 1707 and 1801, ie. before the Union with Ireland; (4) Peers of 
Ireland, created before the same date (plus a few since); (5) Peers of the United 
Kingdom, created since 1801; (6) Life Peers, created since 1876; (7) Archbishops 
and Bishops, who are not Peers, but Lords Spiritual of Parliament. 
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have limited the application of our Bill to future cases, as they occur, 
Under its provisions any person on succeeding to a Peerage shall be 
at liberty, if he is a member of the House of Commons to continue 
sitting there, if he is not a member to sit there if elected in the future, 
by refraining in either case from applying for his writ of summons to 
the House of Lords. He will of course remain a Peer, just as the non- 
elected Scotch or Irish Peer remains a peer, because his title and 
dignity are by law inalienable. But, like the non-elected Irish Peer, 
he will not be disqualified by his title from sitting in the House of 
Commons if he can find a constituency to return him. It seems 
obvious to us that, were such an Act passed into law, it must be made 
retrospective ; 7.¢. it must be accompanied or followed by a law relieving 
the existing hereditary Peerage (it could not of course apply to the 
Peers who have themselves been created, or to the Law Lords) of the 
disability from which their successors would ex hypothesi have been 
freed ; but this logical corollary is one which, for the reasons before 
mentioned, we do not feel bound ourselves to advance. That it em- 
bodies no new or sinister proposition, designed in the interest of the 
aristocracy, but would be, in reality, less a reform in the House of 
Lords than a widening of the House of Commons, is evident from the 
facts that it was recommended many years ago by so uncompromising 
a Radical as Sir Charles Dilke, that it formed the principal feature 
in a Bill introduced last year in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Labouchere, and that as recently as March 6 last the Daily News 
announced the probable introduction of a Bill to enact the change in 
question by Her Majesty’s present advisers. 

There remains the subsidiary, but not unimportant, question 
whether a Peer, on succeeding to his title, and being allowed to 
divest himself of his functions as a Lord of Parliament—i.e. as a 
compulsory member of the House of Lords—should do so for a period 
or for life. The Radicals, no doubt, would prefer that the choice, 
once made, should be perpetually binding; and that a peer who 
once opted for the House of Commons, or rather for the chance of 
becoming a member of that body, should for ever afterwards be dis- 
qualified from resuming the legislative prerogatives which he had 
surrendered in the House of Lords, We think that this would be 
unduly hard upon the individual in question; since he would be 
called upon to give up an indefeasible right, of which he cannot at 
present be constitutionally deprived, and which covers his whole life- 
time, in return, not for a corresponding right in the House of Com- 
mons, but merely for the opportunity of temporarily acquiring such 
a right, which the caprice of a constituency might at any moment 
either refuse or extinguish. We propose, therefore, that at the 
beginning of each fresh Parliament (not, of course, each session) a 
Peer should be called upon to say whether he prefers eligibility to 
the House of Commons or inclusion in the House of Lords; and 
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that such decision should be binding upon him for the duration of 
that Parliament. 

We do not, however, suggest that he should be allowed the 
privileges both of Peer and of commoner, or, as Mr. Labouchere 
recently put it in the House of Commons, that he should be suffered 
‘to pop out of one House into the other whenever it suited him.’ 
Such a proposal would, in our opinion, be both unreasonable and 
extravagant; since, at the same time that it relieved the at present 
disabled Peer of his disability—-which is our sole object—it would 
create a novel prerogative, enjoyed by no one else in the kingdom, on 
his behalf. A Peer who was at liberty to pass backwards and forwards 
from one House to the other would be as unduly privileged a person 
as the non-elected Scotch Peer, who is now excluded from both 
Houses, is unduly penalised. Whilst, therefore, we would allow an 
heir, upon succeeding to his title, to eleet to stand for the House of 
Commons, or, if already a member, to remain in it as long as he 
chose, we would, when once, at the beginning of a fresh Parlia- 
ment, he had signified his intention of taking up his dormant 
functions as a member of the House of Lords, by applying for his 
writ of summons, refuse to him the opportunity of ever again re- 
entering the House of Commons. Once by his own choice a Lord 
of Parliament—.e. a legislative lord—a Lord of Parliament he must 
remain. 

Such is, in general outline, the change which we venture to 
advocate in the constitutional law and practice of this country. We 
have so far defended it on the ground of justice to the individual, 
and of the removal from a particular class of British citizens of a 
disqualification from which none other suffers. But it may equally 
and even more powerfully be argued on the ground of historical pre- 
scription and precedent and of public advantage. The history of 
constitutional struggles and changes in England has been one of the 
progressive removal of disqualifications, We have successively 
struck off both from our electoral and our eligible classes, both from 
candidate and from voter, the qualifying shackles by which they 
were bound. Property tests, residential tests, and religious tests 
have either wholly or in part disappeared. What can be more 
anomalous than that a blood test should still be applied, and that 
disfranchisement should be the inevitable consequence of irrespon- 
sible heredity? In another aspect the change proposed would also 
only be an extension of a principle already affirmed. By the law no 
permanent Civil Servants can sit and vote in the House of Lords ; 
but also by the law, as at present enforced, the Sovereign does not 
compel the attendance of Peers in that House. Accordingly, we 
have the spectacle of Peers, such as the late Lord Tenterden and 
the present Lord Iddesleigh, continuing to hold offices incompatible, 
not indeed with a Peerage, but with the legislative attributes of a 
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Peerage, but nevertheless escaping their disqualification by declining 
to assume those attributes. If, therefore, the Sovereign does not 
compel the attendance of a Peer who desires to remain in the Civil 
Service, and would be disqualified by attending, why should she compel 
the service of a Peer who similarly desires to remain in the public 
service in the House of Commons, but upon whom also obedience to 
her summons would act as a disqualification? If a Peer is not now 
compelled to sit, why should he not be permitted to forfeit the 
rights attaching to that sitting as well as to escape its responsibilities ? 

We prefer, however, in the last resort to rest our case upon an 
even wider basis—viz. the rights and interests of the constituencies, 
and the welfare of the House of Commons. The present restriction 
is a law of coercion, enforced not merely against Peers and sons of 
Peers, but against the electors of the United Kingdom. It is a 
negation of the right of free choice by the constituencies of this 
country. The thecry of our constitution is that the people are at 
liberty, subject to certain necessary limitations, to choose as their 
representatives whom they will. What are those limitations? A 
candidate for a Parliamentary seat must be of age and a natural-born 
subject of the Queen. Any such candidate may be elected by the 
suffrages of his fellow-countrymen, provided he be not a judge or 
person holding any of certain specified judicial positions, a minister 
of the Churches of England or Scotland, or a priest of the Church of 
Rome, a permanent Civil Servant, a holder of Government contracts, 
a bankrupt, a convicted felon, or a Peer! With the exception of the 
last-named, all these restrictions are not merely explicable, but are 
necessary ; but who can say that a Peer falls justly within the same 
category? Like the fly in amber, the wonder is how ever he got 
there. With the same solitary exception they are all removable, by 
one process or another, at the option of the affected party. It must 
also be remembered that this limitation of electoral choice is not merely 
imposed upon this or that constituency that might haply desire to 
be represented by a Peer, but is inflicted upon the country at large. 
According to the ancient constitutional principle of the British 
Parliament, each member of the House of Commons is elected not to 
serve his own constituency only, but the entire kingdom ; and if this 
be so, what can be more unjust than that the choice of the entire 
kingdom should be fettered and curtailed, and that the electors 
should not be permitted, subject to indispensable restrictions alone, 
to elect whom they will? At the present moment there are in the 
House of Lords (excluding the Royal Dukes, the Episcopal Bench, 
the Law Lords, the representative Scotch and Irish Peers, and the 
Peers who have been created themselves) considerably over four 
hundred disqualified persons, upon whom the choice of the electorate 
is absolutely forbidden to rest. At election times these individuals 
are treated by our constitutional practice as though they were wild 
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animals, who, for the sake of the public safety, must be confined 
behind bolts and bars. They are, as has been previously remarked, 
not allowed to vote, or to speak, much less to stand. And yet these 
four hundred and odd men, who find themselves thus placed in the 
same category as felons and bankrupts, are in some respects as repre- 
sentative a body of men as the country can produce—representative, 
at any rate, of its landed property, its wealth, its ancient traditions, 
and territorial influence, besides belonging to a class to whom in- 
heritance should have given a certain governing capacity, and whose 
position and means are likely to ensure them a superior leisure. 

But here we anticipate at once the objection with which such 
proposals have always been met, and which has hitherto retarded 
their more general acceptance. The Conservative is frightened of 
the change, because he fears that it would draw away all, or many, 
of the best men from the House of Lords, and would thereby weaken 
and emasculate that assembly. For precisely the same reason the 
Radical welcomes it, hoping—as the Westminster Gazette, in a recent 
issue, candidly remarked—that ‘ before long it would bleed the House 
of Lords to death.’ The fact that the Conservatives are believed to 
be afraid of the reform stimulates the sympathy of the Radicals ; 
the sympathy of the Radicals doubles the apprehensions of the 
Conservatives. Now we hope that we are ourselves free from sus- 
picion either of Radical proclivities or of hostile intent against the 
House of Lords. But we nevertheless advocate the change, being 
firmly convinced that Radicals are as mistaken in their expectations 
as Conservatives are in their fears, and that the House of Lords will 
gain rather than lose by its operation. 

Perhaps the argument against which we are contending had best 
be stated in the words of one of its most authoritative exponents. 
Criticising a similar suggestion in a scheme of Reform of the House 
of Lords, which was put forward by two of our number in a monthly 
Review six years ago, the Jimes used the following words :— 


On paper such a proposal sounds plausible enough; in actual practice it would, 
we are convinced, work mast mischievously. ‘The existing system has many and 
grievous defects—defects so serious that they must sooner or later be remedied. 
But at least it has the advantage of securing to the House of Lords the services of 
a number of men of the first eminence in the State. Lord Castlereagh and Lord 
Palmerston each preferred to remain a member of that House in which every 
leading politician would elect to sit if the choice were open to him. The effect, 
therefore, of Mr. Curzon’s proposal would inevitably be that every hereditary Peer 
who before his succession to the dignity had taken a leading part in public life, 
would elect to remain in the House of Commons so long as his health and strength 
permitted him to retain the position he had secured. The House of Lords would 
thus become, so far as its hereditary element is concerned, the haven of worn-out or 
used-up statesmen. It would bea sorry result of the Reform of the House of 
Lords to fill it with respectable mediocrities, and at the same time to transfer all 
its leading political personalities to the House of Commons. 
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Now if the main premiss of the above argument be correct—viz. 
that all the most capable Peers will opt either to remain in the 
House of Commons if already there, or to resign their seats in the 
House of Lords on the chance of being elected, there may be some 
ground for the lugubrious conclusion that the Upper Chamber, under 
such a system, will degenerate into a sort of Chelsea Hospital for 
titled pensioners and invalids, But we dispute in toto the premiss. 
The House of Commons is not so supremely attractive a place under 
the conditions of modern political warfare as to exercise a life- 
long and irresistible fascination over those who have once entered it. 
Already the close of every Parliament witnesses the voluntary dis- 
appearance from the scene (without any dignified haven of refuge to 
which to retire) of many members, not the old or even the middle- 
aged only, but the energetic and comparatively young. If the House 
of Commons is so seductive as the Times would have us believe, how 
comes it that eldest sons or heirs of Peers, in increasing numbers, are 
willing and even anxious to leave it, before the hour of their destiny 
has struck, and to seek a premature refuge in the other House, to 
which, in the course of nature, they must ultimately belong? Why 
should Lord Percy, the future Duke of Northumberland, have be- 
corae Lord Lovaine in 1887? Why should the present Lord Derby, 
then Colonel Stanley, M.P., have become Lord Stanley of Preston in 
1886? or why should his father, the great Lord Derby, have been 
voluntarily summoned to the Lords in 1844, seven years before he 
need have left the House of Commons? Among existing Peers, 
who were themselves created, Lord Cranbrook and Lord Ashbourne 
are further and conspicuous instances of men who were willing to go 
to the House of Lords in the full vigour of life. No doubt some 
young and ambitious men, already in the House .of Commons, and 
hoping to do useful work there, would prefer to stay; and the same 
might be true of some younger members of the House of Lords, 
should the option be extended to them. But these would in either 
case constitute a small and relatively unimportant minority, and 
the majority of heirs would probably welcome, instead of declining, 
translation to a more decorous and less exhausting assembly. 

But, it may be said, though the choice of the average man would 
make little or no difference either way, would not the big men—the 
leaders of parties, the Ministers of the Crown, the champions of 
debate—inevitably prefer the more popular arena, where their 
abilities could find a wider scope and a more generous applause ; and 
would not the House of Lords in consequence suffer a lamentable 
depletion in respect of its two front benches? Again we venture to 
dispute this line of reasoning ; for, on the one hand, the necessary 
partition of ministerial offices between the two Chambers places a 
number of prizes within the reach of Peers which would attract men 
of eminence, who might find a similar goal less easy of attainment in 
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the strenuous competition of the House of Commons. On the other 
hand, if we confine our attention to posts of the highest importance, 
there are several of these which could not, without grave drawbacks, 
be held by a member of the House of Commons. It is now twenty- 
six years since a Foreign Secretary sat in the Lower Chamber, and 
it is doubtful whether that post ought ever again to be filled by a 
member of that body. The obligations of ministerial attendance in 
the House of Commons have become so tyrannical in recent years, 
and the consequent strain upon health and energy so overwhelming, 
whilst, part passu, the duties and responsibilities of the Foreign 
Minister, who daily handles the affairs, not of a country, or of a 
continent, or even of an empire, but of the world, have so enormously 
increased, that it is searcely possible to conceive of a Foreign Secretary, 
under existing conditions, doing equal justice to his office and to his 
party in the House of Commons. One or the other interest must 
inevitably suffer. It is quite certain that Lord Salisbury could not 
have combined the offices of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
had he been a member of the Lower House. It is doubtful whether 
Lord Rosebery could have twice occupied the same post had he not 
been in the House of Lords. There would be the additional draw- 
back, to which no Foreign Minister ought to be exposed, of the 
daily heckling on matters of the highest importance, by irresponsible 
and ill-informed members of the House of Commons, burning to 
gratify their own partisanship or self-sufficiency at the expense of 
international interests. Such questioners an Under-Secretary can 
always baffle by the profession either of ignorance or irresponsibility. 
The Minister himself could not adopt the same defence. And as 
long as this great office, the highest and most honourable—with 
one exception-—that can be filled by an English statesman, is open 
to members of the House of Lords mainly, if not exclusively, who 
shall say that the foremost of our public men will forswear that 
assembly and the chance of obtaining it ? 

But we are willing to take the case of a higher office still. Fifty 
years ago Sir Robert Peel said that the Prime Minister of England 
could not possibly discharge all the duties of his position in the 
House of Commons ; and although the experience of the subsequent 
half-century might appear to have effectually disproved that proposi- 
tion, yet the events of the past month alone will tend to show that 
even under existing conditions there are advantages in a peer Premier. 
We do not, of course, say that Lord Rosebery would not be as great, 
possibly an even greater, figure were he in the House of Commons. 
We do not argue, because we have no right to do so, that, were he 
now at liberty to choose between the two Houses, he would not 
prefer membership of the House of Commons. But this we do say, 
that in the House of Lords he has advantages of time and leisure, of 
party management and of Cabinet control, which, were he plunged 
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into the ceaseless turmoil of House of Commons existence, he could 
not possibly claim; and which may conceivably in the future be 
held to recommend rather than to disqualify a Peer Premiership. 

But even supposing that the more ardent spirits, the aspirants 
to popular fame, or the Ruperts of debate, were to retire from the 
House of Lords, and that that Chamber were even to lose here and 
there a few of its most prominent members, we are far from certain 
that it would necessarily be the sufferer by such an elimination. Its 
debates might forfeit somewhat of the piquancy that attaches to the 
deliveries of a great Minister who cannot elsewhere be heard ; but, 
after all, the functions of a Second Chamber are less to supply an 
arena for brilliant speeches than to exercise a revising and suspensory 
legislative control. The House of Lords, composed as it still would be 
of all the eminent men who have passed through its portals, as the 
reward or the termination of a distinguished career, of the county 
magnates whose presence is responsible for its strong infusion of 
common sense, and of its due proportion of the Ministers of the Crown, 
would still perform, to the satisfaction of all reasonable men, the 
functions of a Second Chamber. Moreover the place of those Peers 
who had left it, or who had refrained from entering it, upon succession, 
would be more than supplied by the corresponding infusion of Life 
Peers, who are certain, under any system of reform, to be added to 
its ranks, and who would provide the Crown with an opportunity, far 
greater than at present exists, of recruiting the Second Chamber with 
the best available talent in the nation. 

It is, therefore, from a wide variety of standpoints that we venture 
to recommend the change that is the subject-matter of this article. 
We have endeavoured fairly to display the anomalous and unequal 
character of the existing disability and its harsh operation upon those 
who have the misfortune to be its victims; and we have pointed to 
the precise constitutional precedent upon which it will be both easy 
and reasonable to proceed. We have further argued that the pro- 
posed reform will benefit the House of Commons, by adding to its 
representative character; and will not, as is commonly feared, evis- 
cerate or cripple the House of Lords. Above all we urge its adoption, 
as the logical completion of that popular liberty of choice which is 
claimed as the most meritorious achievement of a democratic age ; 
but which, under existing circumstances, is an imperfectly realised 
boon for the people, and an inexorable sentence of exclusion upon the 
Peers. 


Str. Jonn Broprick. 
GEORGE N. CURZON. 
WOLMER. 
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APPENDIX 


A BILL TO REMOVE THE LEGAL DISABILITY OF PEERS ON SUCCEEDING TO THEIR 
TITLES, IN RESPECT OF SITTING 1N THE HovsE oF Commons 


WHEREAS it is expedient to remove certain disqualifications attaching to persons 
succeeding to the Peerage and to make provision for enabling them to serve as 
Members of Parliament in the House of Commons. 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled and by the authority of the same as follows :— 


1. This Act may be cited as the Peers’ Disqualification Removal Act, 1894. 

2. From and after the passing of this Act any person succeeding to a peerage 
shall not thereby be disqualified from being elected to serve after any election if he 
shall so think fit or from serving or continuing to serve if he shall so think fit for 
any county or borough of the United Kingdom in the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom provided that any person so elected to serve or serving or con- 
tinuing to serve shall during the continuance of any Parliament then summoned or 
being holden be disqualified from sitting or voting in the House of Lords or in any 
committee thereof and shall not be entitled to claim any privileges in right of his 
Peerage and further if a Peer of Scotland (or Ireland) shall be disqualified from 
being elected to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 

3. If any person for the time being disqualified by this Act from sitting and 
voting in the House of Lords sits or votes or attempts to sit or vote in that House 
or in any committee thereof he shall be guilty of a breach of privilege and be dealt 
with as the House of Lords may direct.* 

4. Any person at any time sitting or voting in the House of Lords shall be 
thenceforth disqualified from being elected to serve or from serving or continuing 
to serve for any county or borough of the United Kingdom in the House of Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom. 

5. A writ of summons shall not be issued to any peer for the time being dis- 
qualified from sitting or voting in the House of Lords.* 

6. Nothing in this Act shall exclude any person from afterwards putting in a 
claim to any Peerage by reason of any ancestor having been rendered incapable for 
the time being of sitting and voting in the House of Lords under this Act or by 
reason of any other disability incurred by an ancestor under this Act. 

7. The expressions ‘ election’ ‘ county ’ and ‘ borough ’ and other expressions in 
this Act shall have the same meaning so far as may be consistent with the tenor 
of this Act as in the enactments for the time being in force in England Scotland 
and Ireland respectively, relating to the representation of the people. 


* This clause is taken directly from the Peers’ Bankruptcy Act. 
5 This clause is also copied from the Peers’ Bankruptcy Act. 
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II 
REFORM BY ‘RESOLUTION’ 


Tse Premiership of Lord Rosebery is supposed by some of the 
Unionists to be a security against dismemberment and revolution. 
That Lord Rosebery’s heart is not in the cause of dismemberment 
was plainly shown, as all the world thought, by his speech on the 
Home Rule Bill. It is reasonable to believe that the heart of a Peer 
and a millionaire is not with revolution, though as was seen in the 
case of d’Orléans (Egalité), ambition sometimes prevails over class, 
with a man who thinks that, let the class at large suffer as it may, 
enough will be left in his own coffers. But Lord Rosebery, whatever 
may be his personal convictions, is a party leader; he must pay the 
price of the support of his sections, Irish or Radical. The price for 
the support of the Irish section he has shown himself ready, however 
reluctantly, to pay. The Irish Bill was a fundamental change in the 
Constitution ; it was fraught with danger of disruption, of civil war, 
and, as the Irish in a struggle for complete independence would be 
sure to seek foreign aid, a foreign war at the same time. This Lord 
Rosebery, being endowed with no supernatural power of self-mystifi- 
cation, must have seen. Yet as a party man he felt constrained to 
vote and to speak, though faintly, for the Bill. Not only so, but as a 
leading member of the Cabinet, he must have had a principal hand 
in determining its character, as well as in the agreement with the 
disaffected Irish for giving them eighty members to control the 
British Parliament in addition to a Parliament of their own. Ask a 
private soldier, or a common policeman, to commit an equal breach of 
his duty to the public service, and you will get, if untutored lips can 
shape it, a proud reply. It is time we should lay to heart the fact, 
that the party game is as maddening as Monte Carlo, and that where 
its spirit thoroughly enters, reason and patriotism depart. Under the 
party system, the lowest morality is that of the man in the highest 
place, What is the present Radical programme ? To veil Home Rule, 
giving a private wink of assurance to the Irish Nationalists ; to inflame 
popular feeling on other issues at the general election; having pre- 
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viously gerrymandered the registration ; and when a majority has been 
_ obtained by these meaus, to treat it as a mandate in favour of Home 
Rule. What would be said of such a transaction in commerce or any 
ordinary walk of life ? 

To avert disruption and revolution, it is now proposed that a 
National Party shall be formed, and that it shall include patriots of 
all shades of opinion on general questions. But, say objectors, it will 
never do to include all the patriotism in one party. Some must be 
left out to form an opposition, without which the party system will 
not work. This remark, which is fit for Comic Opera, will seem to 
many, perhaps to most people, sound doctrine, so completely has the 
idea of party, as the only possible mode of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, taken possession of their minds. True it is, that to make the 
system work it is necessary that a respectable minority of the citizens 
should be obstinately in the wrong. 

How is this National Party to be formed? By merging Unionism 
in Conservatism, as the brook is lost in the river, and calling upon 
the Liberals to sacrifice all their distinctive principles to the exigencies 
of the combination. Nonconformists are to embrace disestablish- 
ment, free-traders are to embrace fair trade, little-Englanders, con- 
temptuously so called, are to embrace what they regard with equal 
aversion as Jingoism. This, not a few of them would say, was 
getting into the river to get out of the rain. It surely cannot be 
doubted that sectionalism would soon set in, that the National Party 
would go to pieces, and that aggravated confusion would ensue. It 
is right, and the obvious dictate of good sense and patriotism, that 
all who alike desire to avert the dismemberment of the United King- 
dom, or revolutionary violence of any kind, should stand shoulder to 
shoulder for that purpose, and combine by a negative vote to adjourn 
all other questions of change till the Commonwealth is out of danger. 
But it cannot be thought that conscientious men will permanently 
sink their convictions on questions of first-rate magnitude for the 
sake of holding a party together, or that a lasting barrier against 
revolution can be provided in this way. 

Party Government, be it once more said, is not the offspring of 
deliberate wisdom, or even of political instinct ; it is a mere accident 
of English history, having sprung from the contest between Hano- 
verian and Stuart, with their respective principles of government. 
Such attempts as have been made since its establishment to provide 
a philosophic basis for it are futile; the bisection of political 
character which it postulates is a chimera. Nothing can render party 
rational or moral but division on a paramount question; when no 
such question is before the country, parties can be held together only 
by corrupt influences of some kind, or by blind partisanship, the 
second of which is fully as noxious as the first; no ordinary amount 
of bribery at least could do the State half the mischief which is now 
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being done to it by the unscrupulous bidding of faction for the 
favour of the people. Party, moreover, is everywhere in a state of 
pronounced and apparently hopeless disintegration. In France, in 
Germany, in Italy, in all parliamentary countries sectionalism has 
set in, and is rendering it impossible to secure a sufficiently broad 
basis for a party government. In the British Parliament there are 
at least five sections, Conservatives, Liberal Unionists, Gladstonian 
Liberals, Radicals, and Irish ; not to mention Labourmen or Socialists. 
Even in America, where the party bonds are strongest, there are 
besides Republicans and Democrats, the Mugwumps and the Populists, 
as well as the Prohibitionists, who bring forward their own candidate 
for the Presidency. The result, it is most important to observe, is 
that instead of being governed by the majority, whose will is supposed 
to be identical with public wisdom, we are rapidly falling under the 
rule of minorities ; any section which selfishly or fanatically devotes 
itself to the attainment of its own object being enabled, by playing 
on the balance of party, to impose its will upon the nation. A 
minority consisting of eighty disaffected Irish members has forced 
the House of Commons to pass a Bill for the dismemberment of the 
kingdom and the practical subjection of Great Britain to Ireland, 
against the judgment and the conscience, it may safely be said, of an 
immense majority of the British members of the House. A Prohi- 
bitionist minority has apparently forced female suffrage on New 
Zealand. The more selfish or fanatical a section is, the firmer is its 
cohesion and the more unscrupulous is.its pressure, Thus supreme 
power practically passes into the hands of the least patriotic and the 
least wise. Form your party of what materials you will, and however 
high-sounding a name you give it, it will be exposed to the necessities 
to which all parties are exposed, and act in the end as all parties act. 
The bidding for support in the faction fight by popular measures of 
change would recommence, and the nation would once more be drawn 
step by step towards the gulf of revolution. Patriotic combination 
against disunion, be it emphatically repeated, is the plain duty of 
the hour; but it is not toa mere reorganisation of party that the 
country can look for political salvation. If the vessel of state is not to 
be allowed to drift out into a shoreless sea, it is time to let go some 
anchor which will hold. 

The House of Commons unquestionably contains much individual 
ability and virtue. But its present character and tendencies, as an 
Assembly, are not doubtful. It has forfeited its independence to the 
caucus, or any arch-demagogue in whom the caucus may become 
incarnate ; it has ceased to be a deliberative Assembly or a National 
Council, and has become a mere cockpit of faction ; though it sits 
interminably it cannot get through business, because its time is filled 
with party wrangling ; it has lost even its power of preserving order, 
or the decency of its debates; finally, it has succumbed to Irish 
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disaffection, and passed a measure so shameful that of those who 
voted for it, not one has yet dared to defend, or even to mention, it on 
the platform. At the same time this House, or the dominant party 
in it, aspires to absolute power, and is striving to get rid of the last 
check by wresting the right of even suspensive veto from the other 
House. The Irish Bill unquestionably involved a fundamental change 
of the Constitution ; it had never been submitted to the nation in 
the form which it at last assumed ; that it never should assume that 
form its authors had given a solemn pledge; it had been forced 
through the House of Commons by the closure, far the greater 
part of it without discussion of the details ; and it had been carried 
by a majority of only thirty-four votes, of which twenty were cast by 
Treland in excess of her proper share. It would be impossible to 
devise a clearer case for the exercise of the suspensive veto and the 
remission of the measure to the nation. Yet the House of Lords 
is furiously denounced by the champions of an omnipotent House of 
Commons for having put its suspensive veto on the Irish Bill and 
thus remitted the question to the nation. An unrepresentative 
Assembly, we are indignantly told, has dared to cross the path of the 
Assembly which represents the will of the people. It is the object 
of all wisely formed Constitutions to provide that nobody’s will, but 
the reason of the community will bear rule. 

There is apparently but one way of preventing the usurpation of 
uncontrolled power by the House of Commons, and saving Parliament 
from becoming, instead of a legislature, an organ of revolution. 
The Second Chamber must be re-animated and strengthened, made 
once more a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, and fitted to 
become the bulwark and the rallying-point of the rational conserva- 
tism of the country. This can be done only by adapting the House 
of Lords to the spirit and the necessities of the age. 

It would be useless here to discuss the question between the bi- 
cameral and uni-cameral system. Of the bi-cameral system it may 
be said in some measure, as of the party system, that it is not the 
offspring of deliberate policy, but of historical accident. This is true 
of it even in the case of the Senate of the United States, which was 
adopted partly as a mode of effecting the compromise between the 
federal and the national form of government. The bi-cameral system 
is inherently liable to deadlock, and it has the still more serious defect 
of drawing off from the popular House the element of controlling 
wisdom. But it is thoroughly established in this country; to operate 
on any other line is now practically impossible; the Constitution 
cannot be thrown into the smelting pot. Defects which cannot be 
cured must be endured; none of them can be so bad as an uncon- 
trolled House of Commons. 

Nothing is less profitable than an arraignment of the past, or an 
angry arraignment even of a survival of the past, which is not to be 
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blamed for its own lingering existence. The hereditary principle had 
its day, and in that day it had its safeguards and correctives. A 
king was compelled to exert himself that he might keep his crown 
upon his head, while the life of a local lord was one of hard work— 
military, administrative, and judicial. It is to be borne in mind, also, 
that in the medizval House of Lords, the bishops and abbots, who 
were life members, preponderated over the hereditary peers. That 
the day of the hereditary principle is now past, and that the institu- 
tion is in a state of manifest and irrevocable decadence, a glance over 
the governments and legislatures of Europe suffices to prove. It can 
hardly be said that hereditary government survives anywhere except 
in Russia, and, in a less degree, in Germany, where the Empire still 
retains something of the dictatorship accorded it in the wars of 
unification. The public sense revolts, and cannot be dissuaded from 
revolting, against the rule of men whose only claim to their places is 
that of being the sons of their fathers. Evidently that cry tells, and 
will continue to tell. Additional force is given to it by the personal 
scandals which, though not frequent, considering the large number 
of men exposed as hereditary peers to the temptation of wealth, rank, 
and idleness, are disastrous in their effect on the minds of the people. 
Nor is it possible to veil the fact that the record of the House of 
Lords, certainly for the last two centuries, has been one of indiscriminate 
resistance in the interest, or at least under the influence, of privilege 
to changes of every kind, to changes demanded by an enlightened 
jurisprudence, and even by humanity, as well as to political reforms. 
It is singular, indeed, considering the ability of the leaders, that more 
prudence was not shown by the House, especially in regard to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, which the peers would probably have been 
allowed considerably to modify had they not obstinately bound them- 
selves to the maintenance of every part of a system which it was 
impossible to defend. The origin, moreover, of many of the peerages 
will little bear historical inspection. All of this is capable of being 
presented, and in the coming struggle will be presented, in an effective 
form to the people. It is moreover to be observed that the authority 
of the House of Lords has hitherto rested on its hereditary estates 
fully as much as on its hereditary titles, and that by the depression 
of the landed interest this support seems likely, to a great extent, to 
be withdrawn. Titles without rents will hardly command much 
respect. Mended or ended the House of Lords will certainly be, and 
if it is ended the country will be in the uncontrolled hands of an 
Assembly on the character and tendency of which it is needless further 
to dwell, needful only to repeat that it passed the Irish Bill. 

How the House of Lords is to be mended is a question on which 
it would ill become one who has been living away from the centre of 
political thought to offer a confident opinion. Whatever is done, 
wisdom says let it be effective. Good sense bids us put up with 
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what is established so long as the purpose of the institution is 
tolerably served ; but when change is inevitable, so to make it as to 
preclude the necessity of further change. What is needed to give 
the desired security against revolution is nothing short of a co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature, like the American Senate, with full power 
of initiation, saving in the case of Money Bills, of rejection and of 
amendment. The new tariff which has passed the American House 
of Representatives by a large majority, may conceivably be thrown 
out in the Senate by a majority of two or three, and if it is, though 
many may grumble, all will acquiesce and be content to wait for fresh 
elections to the Senate. It is not enough that there should be a 
mere suspensive veto of the precarious kind now supposed to be 
vested in the House of Lords, the exercise of which, as we have seen, 
will be perpetually challenged, and give rise to fresh agitations for 
the abolition of the galling check. But to sustain a co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature, and to enable it to exercise its powers with 
independence, its hold on public allegiance must be strong. Such a 
hold will not be gained for the House of Lords in the present day by 
petty change. 

The easiest and most obvious course is the creation of a large 
number of life Peers. It was like the statesmanship of the Lord 
Derby of that day to refuse to let a life Peer take his seat, and then 
to pass an immense extension of the franchise for the purpose of 
‘dishing the Whigs.’ A rather pitiable attempt has been made to 
compass the object on a small scale by conferring Peerages on child- 
less men. In Austria and Prussia there are Upper Chambers, 
combining the hereditary with a life element, and the plan seems to 
work smoothly in these cases. But Austria and Prussia are essen- 
tially landowning and aristocratic countries, with a comparatively 
small proportion of the element which is here in revolt against 
hereditary legislation. In this community, would the two elements 
combine well? Would not the new cloth fret the old garment ? 
Would there not be felt to be an invidious distinction between the 
hereditary nobility and the life members? As often as the life 
members were defeated by the hereditary vote, would not the cry 
against hereditary legislation be renewed? It would be necessary 
at all events greatly to reduce the number of hereditary members. 
This might be done by extending to the English, as well as to the 
Scotch and Irish sections of the House, the plan of electing repre- 
sentative Peers. The same process would secure the exclusion of 
all Peers who had disgraced the order. But it would be necessary 
so to arrange the process that the elections might not be as those 
of the representative Peers of Scotland and Ireland had been, en- 
grossed by one political party. 

Nomination Senates have been tried in the Colonies and have 
decisively failed. A conspicuous instance is the nominative Senate 
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of the Canadian Dominion, which would probably be soon abolished 
were it not riveted on the colony by an Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It is true that the nominations to the Canadian have, during 
a long reign of government by corruption, been very shamefully 
abused. 

There can be little doubt that, election being the order of the day, 
the great object of creating a powerful Second Chamber would be best 
served by placing the Chamber on an elective basis. Such a basis 
naturally presents itself in the County Council, which seems so far 
to have proved trustworthy, and which would probably attract better 
members and be improved in character if the privilege of electing 
to a branch of the Legislature were conferred on it. The question, 
however, would arise whether the election to the two Chambers should 
take place together and they should be subject to simultaneous 
dissolution. Those who believe in party government will say aye, 
those who believe that party government is the main source of these 
distractions will say nay. 

Would the House of Commons consent to any measures for the 
reform of the House of Lords which, by putting a powerful Chamber 
over its own head, would for ever shut the gate against its aspiration 
to absolute power? Consent willingly a Radical House of Commons 
it is evident would not ; and though overt objection to the measure 
on that ground would be too barefaced, modes of defeating it on a 
popular pretext might without difficulty be found. Nothing can 
serve the purpose of the Radical better than the present arrangement, 
if he can but succeed in frightening the House of Lords out of any 
practical exercise of its constitutional rights, since a fainéant House 
of Lords serves only as an ostracism of a number of Conservatives 
powerful by their wealth and their social position. 

Supposing there would seem to be no hope of carrying through 
the Commons a Bill for the reorganisation of the House of Lords, the 
question might arise whether the House of Lords could do anything to 
reorganise itself. On two occasions it has, by self-denying ordinances, 
formal or informal, divested itself of privileges which had become obso- 
lete and obnoxious. Of the privilege of voting by proxy it divested 
itself by formal resolution, which was the more creditable to it since 
the system of pairing in the House of Commons involves practically 
the sameabuse. The privilege of voting on legal appeals was virtually 
renounced by the lay members when, following the advice of the Duke 
of Wellington, they abstained from giving effect by their votes to the 
opinion of the great majority of the judges and two Law Lords against 
that of three Law Lords in the memorable case of O’Connell. Would 
it be feasible for the Lords by resolution, without prejudice to legal 
right or social privilege, to restrict the practice of sitting and voting 
to ‘members having some qualification other than the obnoxious one of 
mere birth? It might be possible to frame a list of those who were 
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serving or who had served the State as Cabinet Ministers or holders of 
other offices in the Government, as Permanent Under-Secretaries, as 
Lords-Lieutenant of Counties, as Colonial Governors, as Military or 
Naval Commanders, as heads of great professions, or as Chancellors of 
Universities, or in other public capacities such as would certainly 
command the respect of all the intelligent and responsible part of the 
community. It could then no longer be said that anyone sat in the 
Legislature and overruled the will of the people merely because he was 
his father’s son. A self-denying ordinance of this kind would no doubt 
demand on the part of those who were to renounce the right of sit- 
ting and voting a degree of self-sacrifice seldom, perhaps never, found. 

ret the sacrifice, on the whole, would be less than that involved in any 
of the measures hitherto proposed, while the flank of the opposition 
in the House of Commons to the mending of the House of Lords 
would be turned. ; 

A gleam of popularity has shone upon the House of Lords since 
its vigorous rejection of the Home Rule Bill, which may give birth 
toillusory hopes. It is but the ray shot bya setting sun. The French 
Noblesse refused any concession when timely concession might have 
availed ; then, they flung up everything in one night. 

It is idle to brand as pessimism misgivings which are shared by 
the most sagacious and intrepid of our public men, and which prompt, 
not to despondency, but to timely effort. He rather is a pessimist who 
is content to drift. That there are recuperative forces in England we 
need not.doubt, but it is time that they should be put forth. 


GOLDWIN SMITH, 
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Ill 
A DANGEROUS ANACHRONISM 


Tue House of Lords is an anachronism. Mr. Chamberlain a few 
years ago described the Lords as ‘ancient monuments’ and ‘anti- 
quities.’ If that were the worst that could be truthfully said of them 
they might still be well worth preserving. They are not only an 
anachronism, but, as at present constituted and directed, they are a 
dangerous anachronism. In a democratic age they are anti-demo- 
cratic; in a country which prides itself upon being the mother of 
Free Parliaments their existence is utterly inconsistent with repre- 
sentative government. Their House, indeed, has great traditions. 
Men illustrious not only by birth and station, but by eloquence and 
statesmanship, by eminent services to their country, have been among 
its members. But it must be judged as a whole and by what it has 
done. It is not the brilliant qualities of some individual members 
that we are now to regard, any more than the conspicuous unfitness 
of others, but the action of the whole body in a corporate capacity. 
The true test of the legislative machine, as of other machines, is the 
work it turns out. What has the House of Lords done for the 
national progress and well-being? A Home Ruler’s answer might be 
deemed a prejudiced one. The leader of the Liberal Unionists in the 
House of Commons declared less than ten years ago, himself a Cabinet 
Minister at the time, that ‘for a hundred years the House of Lords 
had never contributed one iota to popular liberties or popular freedom, 
or done anything to advance the common weal; and during that 
time it had protected every abuse and sheltered every privilege, it 
had denied justice and delayed reform.’ 

And it is not only what the House of Lords omits to do, it is not 
only the Bills it rejects or mutilates, but on the very threshold of 
legislation its evil influence is potent. Liberal Cabinets in framing 
their Bills have to consider not alone the public requirements or the 
claims of justice, but what the Upper House will be likely to pass 
into law. Mr. Bright towards the end of his career as a Cabinet 
Minister called attention to this point. Addressing a meeting of 
Liberal M.P.’s at the Foreign Office on July 10th, 1884, he said :— 
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There is no man who has been a member of the Government of this country 
who has not felt in discussing the measures of the Cabinet that there was always 
in front a net with very small meshes indeed, and that it was scarcely possible to 
produce a measure which the Cabinet thought necessary for the time and the 
purpose which was not pared down, and might always be made futile by the Lords, 
(Times, July 11th, 1884.) 


The Bills rejected, mutilated, or rendered futile by the Lords 
include not only those involving organic changes in the Constitu- 
tion and great schemes of Parliamentary reform, but measures 
aiming to ameliorate the social and industrial condition of the people. 
The trade unionists, and large numbers of working men outside their 
ranks, are profoundly stirred by the recent action of the House of 
Lords on the Employers’ Liability Bill. The organised workmen of 
the country are unanimous against a ‘ contracting-out’ clause. At 
successive Trade Union Congresses for the last dozen years resolutions 
to that effect have been passed without a dissentient voice or vote. 
Public meetings of railway employees, convened to support the con- 
tracting-out clause, have, by large majorities, carried resolutions 
against Lord Dudley’s amendment. Yet the House of Lords listened 
eagerly to a section of the workmen, turned a deaf ear to the unions, 
and inserted an amendment which, in the opinion of the persons 
most directly concerned, would entirely destroy the value of the 
Bill. 

But this is strictly in keeping with the whole history of the 
House of Lords in its dealings with labour questions. Fifty years 
ago, when Lord Shaftesbury—then Lord Ashley—brought forward 
his first Mines Regulation Bill his stoutest opponents were found 
in the House of Lords. Amendments were there introduced which 
weakened the provisions against excessive toil of women and children, 
and which, in Lord Shaftesbury’s words, ‘ invalidated the principle of 
the Bill and rendered it inoperative.’ Again in 1860 the Lords struck 
out of Lord Palmerston’s Mines Regulation Bill the clause designed 
to give to children employed underground the same educational 
facilities as those enjoyed by factory children. This delayed for a 
dozen years the provision for the education of pit boys. 

These were measures affecting the interests, the very lives, of 
sections—large, important sections—of workpeople. Equally hostile 
has been the attitude of the House of Lords towards general labour 
questions. The clause in the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1871 
which declared ‘ picketing,’ as distinct from ‘conspiracy,’ to be a 
penal offence was inserted by the House of Lords. In 1880 the 
Lords did their best to wreck the present Employers’ Liability Act. 
They carried an amendment to relieve employers of all liability for 
those to whom authority was delegated, thus insidiously reasserting, 
almost without qualification, and giving unchecked force to the 
doctrine of common employment. When they failed to destroy the 
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Act, they endeavoured to limit its duration to two years. The 
Commons refused to accept the amendments, but the attempted 
action of the Lords suffices to show the spirit in which these ‘ tribunes 
of the poor’ approach questions which vitally concern the well-being 
of the worker. 

I have given but a sample of the Bills in favour of labour and 
the public rights which have been rejected or made abortive by the 
House of Lords. To cite even the mere titles of all would fill several 
pages of this Review. That would be a waste of space. The central 
factor of the present situation is that the House of Lords, in the face 
of the advancing democracy of the country and the increase of 
popular power, is year after year becoming more and more an un- 
workable and impossible part of the Constitution. One reason why 
this incompatibility, this sharp antagonism, has not shown itself 
sooner and made itself more intolerable, is that, in the earlier years 
of the century, the two Houses were composed essentially of the same 
class. The House of Commons was then almost wholly aristocratic 
in its composition. A majority of its members was nominated by 
noblemen and landed proprietors, and only a minority was elected 
by popular constituencies. But now that the House of Commons is 
differently constituted and animated by a new spirit while leaving 
the Lords standing ‘as they were,’ it is apparent how ‘ unequally 
yoked ’ the two Houses now are, and how necessary is a divorce. 

In the fast approaching conflict—a conflict which is inevitable— 
the House of Lords will, no doubt, have powerful defenders. But there 
is probably no statesman of influence who will maintain that as now 
constituted that House is a satisfactory institution. Lord Salis- 
bury will hardly do so unless his opinions have greatly changed 
during the last twenty-five years. When in 1869 Earl Russell brought 
forward a Bill for the creation of life peers Lord Salisbury delivered 
a remarkable speech in support of the Bill. He declared that if 
Earl Russell’s proposal required alteration, ‘the alteration ought to 
be rather in the way of extension than restriction.’ Then he offered 
the following criticisms upon the House of which he is so distinguished 
a member :— 


We belong too much to one class, and the consequence is that with respect to 
a large number of questions we are all too much of one mind. Now that is a fact 
which appears to me to be injurious to the character of the House as a political 
assembly in two ways. The House of Lords, though not an elective, is strictly a 
representative assembly, and it does, in point of fact, represent very large classes 
in the country. But if you wish this representation to be effective you must take 
care that it is sufficiently wide, and it is undoubtedly true that, for one reason or 
another, those classes whose wealth and power depend on commerce and mercantile 
industry do not find their representation in this House so large or so adequate as 
do those whose wealth and power depend upon the agricultural interest and landed 
Property. 
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We want, if possible, more representation of diverse views and more antago- 
nism, 


There is a vast number of social questions deeply interesting to the people of 
this country, especially questions having reference to the health and moral con- 
dition of the people, and on which many members of your Lordships’ House are 
capable of throwing great light, and yet these subjects are not closely investigated 
here because the fighting power is wanting and the debates cannot be sustained, 


Lord Salisbury’s concluding words were still more significant. 
He spoke of the advances of democracy, and declared that the House 
of Lords should meet those advances by making itself 


strong in the support of public opinion, strong in its influence with the country, 
strong in the character and ability of those who compose it, and strong in its 
relation to the other powers of the Constitution. "We must try to impress on the 
country (said his lordship) the fact that because we are not an elective House we 
are not a bit the less a representative House ; and not until the constitution of the 
House plainly reveals that fact shall we be able to retain permanently, in face of 
the advances of the House of Commons, the ancient privileges and constitution of 
this House. (Hansard, vol. exev. c. 463.) 


Earl Russell’s Life Peerage Bill was feeble, halting, inadequate. 
As a measure of reform it would be laughed at nowadays. Yet feeble 
as was the Bill it was too strong for the House of Lords. In spite 
of Lord Salisbury’s support, the third reading was rejected by a large 
majority—the House of Lords thus proving, not for the first or last 
time, that it has neither the disposition nor the capacity to reform 
itself, 

But, after all, Lord Salisbury’s conception of representation in 
the House of Lords was not of a very radical and comprehensive 
character ; it did not go beyond the representation of wealth. He 
would add new wealth to the old, a few merchant princes and pluto- 
crats to the aristocrats and territorial magnates already in possession. 
But property, wealth, was still to be the only basis of representation. 
Perhaps the few big brewers who have since been added to the peer- 
‘ age may have satisfied Lord Salisbury’s moderate cravings for reform. 
We shall have to go much further now, and altogether in another direc- 
tion, if the House of Lords has to reach even Lord Salisbury’s ideal 
and to become a truly representative House, ‘strong in the support 
of public opinion, strong in its influence with the country, and strong 
in the character and ability of those who compose it.’ 

The House of Lords—What to do with it ? that is fast becoming 
the dominant question of the hour. At the next general election 
it is not unlikely to swallow up Home Rule and everything else. 
Probably nobody quite wants that—least of all the Conservatives. 
Certainly the shrewdest and most clear-headed of the Liberal Union- 
ists profess—and honestly profess—to desire nothing so much as to 
have the distinct and single question of Home Rule brought before 
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the electors, and to have that speedily decided. But the House of 
Lords will not permit. Not that they desire anything else. They 
cannot help themselves. They hated and resisted the extension of 
the franchise, and, though compelled to yield, they were not con- 
vinced, and they still believe that the great majority of the electors 
are unfit to vote. Hence they are not only out of harmony with the 
wants and aspirations of the people, but they are almost necessarily 
hostile to every measure of popular reform. 

In assailing the Hereditary Chamber, it will be easy to lay a solid 
groundwork of fact and argument. Not only will it be possible to 
advance strong arguments, but also what Mr. Bagehot called ‘ loud’ 
arguments—arguments that will reach and influence the multitude. 
With all its great traditions, the House of Lords has no hold on the 
affection, on the imagination, on the reverence of the people. What 
has been called ‘the driving force of public opinion’ will not be 
lacking in the agitation. That driving force will be needed, but it 
will not be the only or the greatest need. Guidance, method, a plan 
and a policy are essential to success. Declamation may suffice 
for the platform, statesmanship will be required in the legislative 
Chamber. 

By recent authoritative declarations the Liberal party is com- 
mitted to a reform of the House of Lords. What is to be the 
character of the reform? Should there be a second Chamber at all ? 
If so, should ‘ birth ’ count for anything in its constitution ? Should 
the power of veto, at least of absolute veto, be taken from the Lords ? 
And there is another question, Should peers who so desire be allowed 
to seek election in the representative Chamber? as is proposed by a 
Bill just introduced by three eldest sons of peers. As a Radical I 
should be ready to sweep away all disabilities and restrictions that 
stand in the way of the free choice of the electors. But I should 
not deem it just or consistent with the doctrine of equality to allow 
the Peers to retain one legislative Chamber altogether to themselves 
and to give them a share in another. Before agreeing to a change 
of the kind I should like to know the conditions attached to it. 
Would it be possible for Lord Salisbury, for instance, to become a 
candidate for a popular constituency, and if he suffered defeat, to 
straightway resume his leadership in the House of Lords as the 
mutilator or wrecker of Liberal legislation? But, whatever may be 
the merits or demerits of this suggestion, it would clearly effect no 
reform of the Upper Chamber, which indeed would, in all likelihood, 
be still further weakened by depletion of its best elements. 

Again, it is unnecessary here to discuss the abstract question 
whether a second Chamber is desirable. A House of trained experts 
who would bring knowledge, judgment, experience, and independent 
criticism to bear upon the measures submitted to them would pro- 
bably be of great public advantage. No one will pretend that the 
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existing House of Lords—which is a mere party machine—fulfils, or 
without drastic reform can be made to fulfil, that function. 

As a matter of practical politics, then, which side of the problem 
should be first dealt with? There isa strong, a growing, I believe 
already a preponderant body of public opinion in favour of depriving 
the House of Lords of their veto. That veto, it is widely felt, must 
go as the sovereign’s veto has gone. On that clear, distinct, definite 
issue Liberals should concentrate their efforts. In what way such 
limitation of the veto power could best be effected is a matter which 
I will not now discuss ; but this is, it seems to me, the point at which 
‘constructive ’ reform of the Lords might most fitly commence. 


Tuomas Bert. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


IV 
ABOLISH ITS VETO 


No mistake could well be greater than that of supposing that all 
Radicals wish to see the ending of the House of Lords. Every true 
Radical knows, of course, that the hereditary principle when embodied 
in a legislative chamber is a nauseous and ludicrous anachronism. But 
this opinion is shared by most sensible persons. Even Mr. Balfour, 
when he calls to his followers to rally in defence of ‘ our ancient Con- 
stitution,’ has not the slightest intention of inviting them to maintain 
before the electors of the United Kingdom the thesis that a house of 
hereditary lawmakers is a just or even a tolerable institution. The 
question is now recognised as one of those that have passed beyond 
the region of discussion. That John Smith should have the right to 
make laws or to mar them simply because for some reason, more or 
less creditable, he happens to be called, not John Smith, Esq., but the 
Right Hon. John, second, third, or fourth Baron Smith, is a conten- 
tion that will not be maintained in its crude completeness anywhere 
outside a lunatic asylum. Even the Peers know it themselves, and 
shiver at the thought of having to defend their ridiculous privileges 
before any sane jury in the world. Yet the proposition with which I 
began remains perfectly true. There are many Radicals, including 
some who are taking a foremost part in the present movement against 
the House of Lords, who have not the slightest wish to see it ended. 
It is a very picturesque as well as antiquated institution. It ‘ meets 
a want’ in the public mind—as the publishers of new magazines are 
wont to say of their periodicals—and under proper conditions it may 
be preserved without doing harm to anybody. Mr. Labouchere loses 
no opportunity of telling us that we area nation of snobs. If snobbery 
consists in feeling a certain pride in the existence of an aristocracy in 
which are to be found, along with many other elements, the repre- 
sentatives of those old families who for centuries ruled England 
according to their own will, Mr. Labouchere’s statement is perfectly 
true. But an aristocracy every nation possesses—or something worse. 
And most Radicals, if they are called upon to choose between the 
social predominance of the aristocrat and that of the mere plutocrat, 
will unhesitatingly choose the former. There is, therefore, no general 
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ill-will to lords as lords on the part of those who are interested in 
the political movement against the Peers. The House of Lords, in 
their eyes, is a very interesting, a very picturesque, and a strikingly 
characteristic relic of the past. They would no more wish to level it 
with the ground than the modern advocate of disestablishment would 
wish to pull down Westminster Abbey. But, unfortunately for itself, 
the House of Lords at present lies right athwart the path of the 
nation. Every popular movement, every national impulse, must pass 
through its narrow and tortuous gateway before it can have full effect, 
and as a result the country is forced to regard this old institution of 
ours, despite its obvious archeological and esthetic merits, its 
historical claims upon our respect, as a public nuisance. How to 
preserve it, not only as a relic of a great age in the national story, but 
as a social institution, without allowing it to remain where it now 
lies, another Temple Bar throttling the traffic of the world’s greatest 
highway, is the problem which the Radical believes he is called upon 
to solve. That its continued obstruction to the national advancement 
cannot be endured is obvious. It must cease, and cease quickly. But 
the ardent reformer who insists upon this fact desires, all the same, 
to see this old institution brought within the range of another Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Bill. We will keep it, we will even cherish 
it, as an interesting national memorial ; all that we insist upon is, that 
we can no longer tolerate it as a serious political institution, claiming, 
and at certain times exercising, equal rights with the nation at large. 

The movement against the present system is no new thing in our 
political history. Without going back to other generations, it is 
only necessary to say that every working politician in the Liberal 
party knows that for the last twenty years there has been no cry 
more popular with the mass of that party than the cry against the 
House of Lords. The fire of hatred may only occasionally have burst 
into flame; but it has always been there, smouldering, deep down in 
the heart of the people, and needing but little fanning to become an 
irresistible conflagration. Let any Liberal who has taken part in 
public meetings during the last decade say how the passion of his 
audience could most easily be roused, and he will unhesitatingly affirm 
that it was by referring to the monstrous privileges of the Peers. 
Whether the meeting was in the East End of London, in Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, or in some 
rural district where none but the labourers in the fields were present, 
the result of an allusion to the House of Lords was ever the same. 
‘ Away with it!’ has been the cry raised for years past by millions of 
voices. That this cry has not yet been adopted as the watchword of 
a political party is due chiefly to the restraining influence of Mr. 
Gladstone, and, in a smaller degree, to the calculating timidity of the 
Peers themselves. It is a strange illustration of the irony of fate, 
as well as of the wisdom of the Hereditary House, that almost 
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simultaneously with the withdrawal of that great restraining 
influence the Peers should for the moment have laid aside their 
constitutional cowardice, and deliberately challenged the House of 
Commons to a struggle for supremacy. This time the issue will not 
be evaded. The Duke of Devonshire may try to hide the follies of 
his ally, Lord Salisbury, from the eyes of the country by the ponderous 
enunciation of good old Whig doctrines regarding the limits within 
which the rights of the Peers ought to be exercised. He may even 
hope to coax the Tory Peers back into that attitude of suspicious and 
resentful acquiescence in the proceedings of the House of Commons 
which they have usually maintained when a Whig Government has 
been in office. But the time is past for any measures of this kind to 
be effectual. The nation has got far beyond the old Whig principles 
represented by the Duke of Devonshire, and there is a great and ever- 
growing section of the electors whom nothing less than the overthrow 
of the House of Lords as a political chamber claiming equality with 
the Commons will satisfy. Lord Salisbury has willed it; and, like 
Georges Dandin, he must take the consequences. 

But in the absence of any authoritative leadership of the move- 
ment against the Peers which has characterised the reign of Mr. Glad- 
stone, those who have been most anxious to take part in that move- 
ment have been placed under exceptional disadvantages. A mere 
cry for the overthrow of the House of Lords is not sufficient to guide 
a party in a political struggle. Besides, we have always had to reckon 
with the fact, upon which I have dwelt already, that a large number 
of Radicals desired to discriminate between the House of Lords as a 
body of hereditary legislators and the House of Lords as a social 
institution. Even now, when the hostile movement has broken out 
with a force that speaks eloquently of the repressed passion of years, 
there are many who are not quite clear as to the particular measure 
that must be passed in order to do away with the obstruction of the 
national business and the thwarting of the national will by the Peers 
in their legislative capacity. Nor is it only the precise form of the 
change that is to save us from the reproach of being the slaves of a 
ridiculous and obsolete institution that seems to trouble many Liberals. 
They are troubled still more by a consideration of the way in which 
the desired reform, after it has been clearly defined, is to be carried. 
‘ How can we pass a Bill practically abolishing the political privileges 
of the Peers, when no such Bill can find a place upon the Statute 
Book unless the Peers themselves assent to it?’ This is a question 
frequently asked in Liberal circles when the subject of the present 
agitation is being discussed. In short, what is to be done, and 
how it can be done, are the two points on which the Liberal Party 
still requires instruction and guidance in its battle against the Peers. 
Let us see in what direction such instruction and guidance are likely 
to be found. 
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1. What is to be done? Within the past month the doubts that 
surrounded this point have, to a large extent, been cleared up. The 
demand for the settlement of the question of the Lords has resolved 
itself in the leading organs of the Liberal Party into a demand for 
the abolition of the veto of the Peers. This demand, stated explicitly 
by a Liberal writer towards the close of February, forthwith received 
the support of almost all sections of his party. There was nothing 
new in the statement. It had often before been suggested as a mode 
of dealing with the Peers; but when it was put forth in a weekly 
journal on the 24th of February, the ‘ pyschological moment’ had 
clearly arrived, and it was immediately adopted by politicians repre- 
senting all the shades of opinion that are to be found within the 
Liberal ranks. The truth is, that at that moment an exasperated 
political party, who had just seen the greater part of the work of the 
longest session of modern times wrecked by the Peers, were in danger 
of rushing into an agitation that, if it had not been properly directed, 
might have resulted in making the House of Lords more formidable 
than ever as an obstacle to the realisation of the national will. Even 
Liberals have not yet made up their minds that one legislative chamber 
is better than two. Few of them have yet realised the fact that two 
chambers only exist in this country when a Liberal Ministry is in 
office, and that, for all practical purposes, the House of Lords remains 
dormant when there is a Tory majority in the House of Commons. 
That being the case, a demand for the abolition of the Hereditary 
Chamber would probably have resulted in the substitution for it of a 
second chamber, more or less representative in its character, which 
would speedily have made itself the formidable rival of the House of 
Commons, and would before long have assumed the obnoxious part 
now played by the House of Lords, It was necessary in these cir- 
cumstances to raise an issue that might be fought out with safety to 
the popular cause. That issue is simply the establishment, beyond 
dispute, of the supremacy of the House of Commons. It is for this 
that we are nowcontending. The Peers may continue to exist; they 
may even continue to sit in their gilded chamber and to indulge in 
the pastime of parliamentary debate whenever it pleases them to do 
so. But they must acknowledge the supremacy of the nation and 
of the nation’s representative, the House of Commons. 

To accomplish this end it is only necessary that the Veto of the 
Peers should go the way which the Veto of the Crown has already 
gone. By abolishing the power now possessed by the House of Lords 
of destroying any Bill presented to it, we shall secure that supremacy 
of the national will which Liberals are now striving to obtain. And 
the abolition of the power of absolute veto ought not, in the opinion 
of most of us, to be accompanied by the creation of a Suspensory Veto 
in its place. The proposal that a measure which had been sent up 
to the Lords and rejected in one session must, if sent up by the 
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House of Commons in the following session, receive the Royal assent 
whether the Lords are willing or not, might have sufficed to settle 
the question a few years ago, but will hardly suffice now. Lord 
Salisbury and his followers have taught us too much within the last 
few months to lead us to give them the opportunity of continuing 
that small policy of personal spite in which they secured such notable 
triumphs last session. The suspensory veto, if it were to be accepted, 
would be worked in the fashion in which the absolute veto is now 
worked. That is to say, it would never be used when there was a Tory 
majority in the House of Commons, and it would always be used when 
there was a Liberal majority. Thus, for purposes of legislation two 
sessions of a Liberal Government would only count for as much as 
one session of a Tory Government. We have been taught by Lord 
Salisbury what we have to expect from the tender mercies of the Peers, 
and there is no Radical who is prepared to submit himself to such a 
fate as this. The House of Commons ought to possess the right, 
if a Bill is absolutely negatived by the House of Lords, of forthwith 
taking it up again, and if, on a second debate and division, the Bill 
is again affirmed by the Representative Chamber, it ought to receive 
the Royal assent without further delay. 

But what, it will be asked, is left to the Peers if they are thus 
deprived of the right of putting an end after an hour’s debate to 
measures to which the House of Commons has devoted months of 
careful consideration ? My answer is, that we shall leave more to the 
Peers than they ever exercise under the present system when a Tory 
Administration is in office. We shall leave them, first, the right of 
initiation. No one denies that many of their number are men who 
ean render valuable service to the country, if they choose, in the way 
of originating useful measures of legislative and social reform. It 
is strange for a Radical to make complaint of the inactivity of 
the House of Lords. Yet, when one remembers the administrative 
experience, parliamentary skill, and wide social and political know- 
ledge embodied in that chamber, one may well feel that the Peers 
have never done the fiftieth part of what they ought to have done in 
initiating useful non-partisan legislation. They have neglected this 
primary duty, for the performance of which they are so well equipped, 
in order to devote themselves to the attempt to thwart the will of 
the nation, whenever that will has happened to run in a Liberal 
channel. It may be hoped that when they are no longer able to play 
the part of Tory barrier against popular movements they will take up 
this special and important duty of initiating and preparing schemes 
of social and legislative reform. We shall leave them, further, the 
power of revision. Every Bill passed by the House of Commons will 
come up to them for consideration, and in the calmer atmosphere of 
a chamber in which ‘ time is’ emphatically ‘no object,’ much ought 
to be done to strengthen and consolidate Bills which have had to 
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undergo the rough processes of Committee-work in the Commons. Nor 
is the Representative Chamber likely to treat the amendments of the 
Lords with contempt, or to receive them ina spirit of avowed hostility 
when they come, not as the demands of a power insisting upon an 
impossible equality with the House of Commons, but as the sugges- 
tions of a House specially fitted to consider the workmanship of 
legislative measures, and having ampler leisure to do so than that 
possessed by the popular chamber. Finally, we shall leave them the 
power of compelling the Commons io reconsider any measure which 
they may have passed hurriedly, in a moment of panic or excitement. 
I have touched upon the reasons why Radicals cannot agree that the 
veto of the Peers should put an end to a Bill for a whole session. 
But it is not necessary to suspend a measure for a year in order to 
secure that its reconsideration by the Representative House shall take 
place under different circumstances and in a different temper from 
the first consideration. It is only against abnormal excitement or 
momentary panic that the House of Lords would have the right to 
guard us ; and this would be accomplished just as effectually by an 
interval of two months between the two debates on the Bill as by an 
interval of twelve. 

The general result of such a change as is sketched here would be, 
first, to secure the unqualified supremacy of the House of Commons— 
to secure which is clearly the fixed resolve of every Liberal—and, 
secondly, to take away from the House of Lords its most obnoxious 
feature—the purely partisan character that it now possesses. It 
would cease to be the Grand Committee of Tory landlords and 
capitalists, whose chief business in life isto thwart and obstruct every 
Liberal Administration and to throttle every popular national move- 
ment. Iam not disposed to say how far this change in its character 
would destroy the popularity the House of Lords now enjoys among 
those who admire it and thank God for having conferred it upon 
us. One may leave the friends of the Peers to make their own con- 
fession on this point. 

2. How can it be done? There are faint-hearted persons among 
even the most advanced Radicals who, when this question is asked, 
shake their heads in despondency, if not in despair. ‘ How can it be 
done,’ they respond blankly; ‘the Peers will never agree to any- 
thing of the kind.’ One cannot but wish that the persons who hold 
this view had a closer intimacy with the history of the world and a 
more robust confidence in their own principles than they seem to 
possess. Surely those who talk of the House of Lords standing upon 
its ancient privileges, and proudly putting its veto upon any and 
every measure that would affect those privileges, no matter with what 
force or unanimity the nation demands the change, have never read 
the parable of the man who built his house upon the sand, or the 
fable of King Canute and his courtiers, or the story of Dame Part- 
ington and the Atlantic. The refusal of the Peers to consider any 
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proposal for their reform might be magnificent, but it certainly 
would not be war. Five hundred against a nation! Athanasius 
against the world! We know how struggles of this kind are bound 
toend. The most timid reformer may rest assured that, when once 
the country has made up its mind as to how to deal with the Peers, 
and has made its determination manifest by electing a majority of the 
House of Commons for the specific purpose of carrying out its will, there 
will be no need to fear the opposition of the House of Lords. Such 
opposition would, of course, be utterly futile in face of the fact that 
the Government of the day—which would, of course, be a Liberal 
Government—would have the right to call upon the sovereign to 
create a sufficient number of new peers to carry the measure of re- 
form. But it will never come to that. When the House of Lords once 
knows that the nation is in earnest in its long-delayed move- 
ment for the overthrow of privileges the absurdity of which is even 
more striking than their injustice, it will yield—as the unreformed 
House of Commons yielded sixty years ago to the demand for the 
Reform Bill. The moral is obvious. Those who wish to put an end 
to an odious and intolerable anachronism have to enlist the nation on 
their side. When they have done so the victory is won. Here isa 
practical object to fight for between now and the General Election. 
It rests with the country to say whether the legislative Temple Bar 
is to continue to block the way, or is to be removed—with all 
tenderness and respect, be it understood—to a position in which it 
will no longer be a public nuisance and a public danger. 

There are many smaller issues bound up with this great one, upon 
which the space at my command does not allow me to enlarge. The 
possibility of giving the peers the right to relinquish their places in 
the House of Lords and come forward as candidates for the House of 
Commons is one of these questions. But it must wait for an answer 
until the fate of the veto has been settled: That Ministers, above 
all the Minister at the head of an Administration, should have the 
right of speaking in both Houses is a matter upon which a general 
agreement is likely to be arrived at before long. What would not 
Lord Salisbury and the Tory Party have gained if the Prime Minister 
in the Administration of 1886 had been allowed to sit and speak in 
the Representative Chamber ? 


T. Wemyss REIp. 


[Since the above was in type two striking incidents have 
happened, each of which proclaims the fact that the time for dealing 
finally with the House of Lords is at hand, One is the vote in the 
House of Commons on Mr. Labouchere’s amendment to the Address, 
and the other the Trades-Union Demonstration in Hyde Park. In 
the former incident, at any rate, even the dullest Peer should be able 
to see the handwriting on the wall. | 


PP?2 
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THE EVICTED TENANTS PROBLEM 


With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 

The huge round stone, returning with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground, 


THE Sisyphean task which the Act of Union has inflicted upon the 
Imperial Parliament, in the never-ending problem of the Irish 
Question, once again claims the serious attention of the Legislature. 
Last year it was Home Rule. This year the Land Question impera- 
tively demands consideration. It presents itself in the twofold aspect 
of a measure to facilitate the reinstatement of evicted tenants and of 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the working 
of the various Land Acts and Purchase Bills, which have had to be 
passed since the great measure of 1881 was thought by its authors to 
be in the nature of a final settlement of Irish agrarian troubles. 
Thirteen years’ experience of at least half-a-dozen enactments to 
regulate the tenure and ownership of the soil of Ireland only brings 
us face to face with the old results of the old condition of things, 
and with the necessity to investigate again, and again to legislate 
upon, the evils inseparable from a land system which is in itself the 
centre and source of chronic social discontent. 

The opposition that will be offered to the Government measure 
of reinstatement will be grounded more upon the alleged political 
character of the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ than upon the merits of the 
case which calls for the application of a legislative remedy. We 
shall hear again all about the ‘dishonest tenants’ who could, but who 
would not, pay their rents, the folly of ‘ New Tipperary,’ and all the 
rest of it. Of course, those who resort to arguments of this nature 
would indignantly deny that there is any suspicion of political 
motive or object in their doing so, or that anything but the strictest 
morality and fairness ever influenced Irish landlords in their dealings 
with their tenants. Even if we allow that there was behind the 
‘Plan of Campaign’ some of that political purpose which influences 
most public men in all popular movements in almost every country, 
why should that fact constitute a reason against Parliament attempt- 
ing to remove a source of grave social disturbance by a fair and 
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equitable proposal? The fact of agrarian discontent having allied 
itself more or less with a sentiment which pervades all Irish agitations 
is, surely, no proof that there were no grounds for a grievance which 
appealed both to political and national sympathy for recognition and 
help after the British Parliament had refused redress ? 

Every movement that has ever given trouble to the uneasy con- 
science of English misrule in Ireland, whether for religious, educa- 
tional, social, or political freedom, has had to pass through the same 
triple ordeal of denunciation, calumny, and resistance, before the 
voices of reason and justice were awakened within the walls of 
Westminster. We are only confronted again in this instance with 
the same reasons, prejudices, and contentions which have done service 
so often in the same place on kindred occasions. But it is probable 
that political common-sense will once more triumph over the same 
kind of short-sighted class and party opposition. 

Those who will show themselves hostile to the coming measure on 
the ground of the methods of the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ will forget 
that the tenants who were evicted in connection with that combina- 
tion are only a fraction of those who have been driven from their 
homes and holdings since 1879. The scope of the Mathew Com- 
mission inquiry was intended to embrace the evictions which had 
been carried out from the Ist of May of that year, and the Govern- 
ment measure, which is to be introduced as a substitute for the Bill 
of the Irish Party of last year, will of course propose to cover in its 
operations the same period of time. The objections to those tenants 
who were associated with the ‘ Plan’ ought not, in reason or fairness, 
to extend to the greater number who came to grief before that ex- 
pedient was resorted to. But a mere condemnation of this movement 
will neither justly convict the tenants who joined it of ‘dishonesty,’ 
nor acquit the evicting landlords of the harshness and injustice which 
are claimed by the tenants and their leaders to have been the real 
source of the evils which Parliament is now about to be asked to 
remove. 

Putting on one side the accusations and counter-charges in this 
angry controversy—What are the undeniable facts relating to 
the economic condition of things in Ireland which immediately pre- 
ceded the formation of the ‘Plan of Campaign’? If agricultural 
prices were high, or in a fairly satisfactory state, then, no doubt, there 
would be some grounds for the allegation that the tenants had no 
real cause for joining such a combination. But if, on the contrary, 
values were not only low, but falling still lower, in October 1886, and 
if, in addition, the attention of Parliament had been called to this 
state of things, in a seasonable time, and a legal remedy asked for— 
and refused—what then? Let indisputable facts and figures give 
the reply. Those who will base their opposition to the Bill which will 
soon come before Parliament on the ground that there was nothing 
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in the then state of things agricultural in Ireland to justify a com- 
bination for the reduction of rents, will find it difficult to dispose of 
the following evidence :— 

On the 20th of March, 1886, Sir James Caird wrote a letter to 
the Times against Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to buy out the Irish 
landlords as part of the Home Rule policy of that year. He said: 


The land in Ireland is held by two distinct classes of tenants—the small 
farmers who pay rent from 1/. to 20/., and the comparatively large farmers who 
pay rent from 20/. upwards. Of the first class, there are 538,000 holdings 
averaging 6/. each; of the second class, 121,000 holdings averaging 56/. each. 
The rent payable by the first class is 3,572,000/., and by the second class 6,845,0002, 
Five-sixths of the Irish tenants thus pay about one-third of the total rental, and 
one-sixth pay nearly two-thirds. . . . If the present prices of agricultural produce 
continue, I should fear that from the land held by the large body of poor farmers 
in Ireland any economical rent has for the present disappeared. 


The editor of the Times, commenting upon this remarkable state- 
ment, made even a mere astonishing admission than that of his dis- 
tinguished correspondent, as will be seen from the following extracts : 


We print to-day a very important and able contribution to the discussion of 
Irish Land Purchase by Sir James Caird, whose authority upon agricultural 
questions is universally. recognised. ... His extensive knowledge and long 
experience are sufficient warranty for the substantial accuracy of his figures, 
even were they not borne out by the facts unhappily too patent to all the world. 
From them we may judge what has been the fall in Irish agricultural values, and 
can easily conceive that on the soil, to a great extent ‘ poor, worn-out and badly 
farmed,’ not only has rent disappeared, but cultivation threatens to become 
impossible. . . . It is not too much to say that the rental of the 538,000 holdings 
is practically irrecoverable by anybody, whether landlord, English Government or 
Irish Government. .. . The market has fallen and is still falling. We have 
reason to believe that the full effect even of the existing shrinkage of values has 
not yet been experienced, and we have no certainty whatever that values will not 
fall lower still. . . . One-third of the total rental is worthless ab initio, and the 


other two-thirds are obviously liable, apart from all political difficulties, to indefinite 
depreciation, 


It was exactly seven months after the appearance of Sir James 
Caird’s letter in the Times, and of that journal’s unequivocal declaration 
thereon, ‘ not only has rent disappeared from 538,000 Irish holdings,’ 
&c., that the ‘Plan of Campaign’ was inaugurated in the columns of 
United Ireland. There is only one fact more important than this, 
as bearing upon the question whether this combination of Irish 
tenants to bring about adequate reductions of rent was justified or 
not by the circumstances and conditions of the time, and this fact 
records that on the 27th of September, six months subsequent to 
the startling admissions quoted above, and one month before the pro- 
mulgation of the ‘ Plan,’ Mr. Parnell’s Bill for an equitable revision 
of rents on the class of holdings so graphically described by Sir James 
Caird was defeated on the second reading by 297 against 202 votes 
that is, by the then Unionist majority in a strictly party division. 
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Following the statements which I have quoted, it is unnecessary 
to prove that prices did not recover sufficiently between the 20th of 
March and the 27th of September to justify the Government in op- 
posing and in asking Parliament to reject Mr. Parnell’s Bill. But it 
may not be out of place to adduce one more piece of testimony, from 
an equally hostile source, to the existence of such a depression in agri- 
cultural values as called for some remedy, legislative or otherwise, for 
the sufferings and dangers arising out of such a state of things. Mr. 
Chamberlain, speaking against an Irish Amendment to the Address, 
in August 1886, admitted the case of the tenants fully and completely 
as follows : 


We have to deal in the Amendment with a crisis which is apparently imminent, 
with the general inability to pay rents, with the numerous evictions and consequent 
suffering and with great danger to social order. I do not think that anyone will 
deny that there has been a great fall in the price of almost Ml the chief produce 
of Ireland since the judicial rents were fixed. That fall may be variously estimated, 
but I should put it myself at twenty or thirty per cent. Now, if the judicial rents 
were fixed upon the basis of former prices, and at that time they were fair; then 
they must necessarily be unfair now. I do not admit for a moment that there is 
any sanctity about judicial or any other rents. If rent cannot be paid and leavea 
fair subsistence to the tenant, no doubt the landlord must bear the loss, 


It is only just to the member for West Birmingham to say that 
he charged Mr. Parnell and the Irish party on the same occasion with 
having been more or less silent upon the agricultural crisis of 1886, 
<luring the brief life of the Home Rule Ministry of that year, and with 
introducing the matter in the Session following the advent of the 
Unionist Party to power for the purpose of embarrassing the anti- 
Home Rule Government. But, even were both these allegations 
quite true, they do not dispose of the facts so convincingly demon- 
strated by Sir James Caird’s letter, the admission of the Times, the 
Report of the Cowper Commission, and the very speech in which the 
member for West Birmingham adduces his own clear and conclusive 
evidence that ‘a crisis’ existed, that ‘ suffering and privations’ would 
follow ‘ numerous evictions,’ and that no rent should be paid under 
such a condition of things if a fair subsistence were not available to the 
tenant from the produce of his holding. 

The Tenants’ Relief Bill, which was introduced by the Irish Party 
to meet the crisis which Mr. Chamberlain acknowledged to exist, 
proposed to do three things which the continued depreciation of agri- 
cultural prices called for. It proposed to stay evictions until the ability 
or otherwise of the tenant to pay the landlord should be inquired into (a 
lodgment of fifty per cent. of such rent to be made by the tenant to 
the landlord’s credit as an essential condition to obtaining the redress 
provided by the measure); it allowed tenants whose rents had been 
fixed by the Land Commission previous to 1885 to have such rents 
equitably revised in the Land Courts, and it provided for the admis- 
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sion of leaseholders to the benefits of the Land Act of 1881. Nothing 
under the circumstances of the time could well be more moderate, 
practicable, or more timely than such proposals. 

In one important respect they were more lenient towards the 

landlords than Mr. Chamberlain’s principle would be if embodied in 
a kindred measure; for whereas the tenant was required under 
Mr. Parnell’s Bill to pay fifty per cent. of the rent in order to qualify 
for the application of the proposed ameliorative remedy, the member 
for West Birmingham affirmed the more just and more courageous 
theory, ‘ there is no sanctity about judicial rents. If rent cannot be 
paid and leave a fair subsistence to the tenant, no doubt the land- 
lord must bear the loss.’ Yet it was in the face of such economic 
depression as that testified to in the facts and figures and admissions 
which I have proved, and of such a case for Parliamentary inter- 
ference as that contained in Mr. Chaniberlain’s deliverance at the 
time, that the Unionist Ministry rejected and destroyed the effort of 
the Irish Party to solve the problem of the hour and avert ‘the 
suffering and great danger to social order’ which a refusal of a legal 
remedy was bound to entail. If there was ground for the charge 
against the Irish Party of having allowed the question of low prices 
and tenants’ sufferings to lie dormant during Mr. Gladstone’s brief 
tenure of office in 1886, it can be said with more evidence and force 
that the Unionist Government was mainly influenced in defeating 
Mr. Parnell’s Bill by a resolve not to give to the Irish Party the 
credit of obtaining a measure from Parliament which would bring 
some badly needed relief to a large proportion of the tenantry of 
Ireland. Whatever palliation there may have been for the quiescence 
of agitation over rents in the country while a great question affecting 
the government of Ireland and the constitution of the Imperial 
Legislature was trembling in the balance, there can be no satisfactory 
defence made for the omission on party grounds of a clear and 
imperative duty by a Government responsible for social order such as 
that which, in rejecting the Tenants’ Relief Bill, threw the people 
affected back upon their own resources and gave birth to the ‘ Plan 
of Campaign.’ 

The Tenants’ Relief Bill was thrown out by a Unionist majority on 
the 27th of September 1886. The ‘ Plan of Campaign’ was promul- 
gated in United Ireland on the 23rd of October. The rents would 
fall due in November. There was no time to be lost in the adoption 
of some means which would bring to bear upon the landlords such 
pressure as might induce them to give the tenants that relief which 
the Government would not assist in getting by way of statutory 
enactment. Iam not concerned to defend the ‘Plan’ either in its 
scheme of operation or method of application. It was lauded far too 
much by its authors and credited with a great deal more than it 
ever did or could accomplish. But there was far greater exaggeration 
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on the other side. ‘Organised embezzlement’ and a ‘ policy of 
public plunder’ were charges which savoured more of political 
hysteria than sober discussion. The main proposals of the ‘ Plan’ 
were that the tenants on an estate should band together and con- 
jointly ask for such an abatement as the condition of things and 
position of prices in fairness called for; that if this demand were 
refused, no rent should be paid to the landlord until a satisfactory 
settlement was come to; the tenants paying into a campaign fund 
the amount offered to the landlord, such money to be used in meeting 
the consequences which might follow from the landlord’s legal retalia- 
tion if he refused to accept the sum in question in lieu of the full 
rent. Doubtless this scheme of applying pressure was an extreme 
proceeding and well calculated to suggest strong, combative counter- 
measures on the part of the landlords. But the Government, in 
refusing to legalise a comparatively moderate proposal of Parlia- 
mentary relief brought forward by the Irish party, thereby challenged 
the tenants and landlords to fight out the issue among themselves, 
and the necessities of the situation forced the weaker side into the 
adoption of strong methods. 

The worst that can be said against the ‘Plan’ is that by it the 
tenants took into their own hands the fixing of the amount of rent 
to be paid. A revolutionary proceeding, no doubt, when looked 
at from a ‘Sacred rights of property’ point of view. But was it, 
after all, under all the circumstances, so wild and so unjust a course to 
adopt ? It was only turning the landlord’s former practice against 
himself—that is, in cases where he refused a reduction commensu- 
rate with the fall in prices. Previous to the enactment of the 
measure which recognised the landlord and tenant as ‘ dual owners,’ 
the former had the power to raise rents, confiscate tenants’ improve- 
ments, and otherwise help himself whenever he liked to the fruits of 
the cultivator’s labours. The history of Irish rack-renting shows how 
callously the majority of Irish landlords exercised this power. In the 
year 1887 the law of the land recognised the tenant as a joint-owner 
of his holding, while the perversion of the meaning and intention of 
the statute which gave this recognition, by a pro-landlord interpre- 
tation of one of the clauses of the Act of 1881, compelled the 
working to pay the sleeping partner in the ownership rent upon 
those improvements which the clause intended specifically to exempt 
therefrom. In view of these facts, and of the equally well known 
fact that the Irish landlord is not the improvement-maker in the 
working of the soil as in England, a calm and common-sense judg- 
ment will not convict the tenants who joined the ‘ Plan of Campaign ’ 
either of ‘dishonest’ conduct or of planning ‘a policy of public 
plunder,’ in resorting to means and methods which had for object the 
safeguarding of their homes and holdings rather than the confisca- 
tion of the landlord’s property. It is beyond question that if the 
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Land Act of 1881 had been administered in the spirit and intention 
of its provisions, that no rent should be charged upon the tenant’s 
property or improvements, there would have been no strike against 
excessive rents in 1887, as no excessive rents would exist. Equally 
patent is it that if the statements of Sir James Caird and the admissions 
of the Times in March 1886 were made the basis of a new adjust- 
ment of rents, 500,000 holdings would have been exempt from ninety 
per cent. of the rent which the ‘Plan of Campaign’ proposed to 
reduce by an average of some thirty per cent. only. 

Nor can the expedient of withholding rent from the landlord (under 
such a state of things as existed in 1879-80 and in 1886-87) until a 
reasonable abatement is given, be so grave an offence against the 
code of ethics regulating the moral relations between Irish landlords 
and tenants as the friends of the former are in the habit of asserting. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., then’ Under-Secretary for Home 
Affairs, wrote as follows in 1880, in connection with the advice of the 
Land League to the farmers not to pay rent until fair reductions 
were made: 

The circumstances of the season justified an application for an abatement of 
rents such as the majority of landlords are generally found willing to allow... . It 
was also prudent not to make any payment until an understanding had been made 
about the reduction, as otherwise the worst class of landlords would have taken 
what they could on account and would have maintained the unpaid balance as a 


claim always hanging over the head of the tenant, and thus bringing him more 
than ever within the power of his master. 


However such a plan as this may offend the interested morality 
of the landlord class, it will commend itself as ordinary common-sense 
to all who have had experience or intimate knowledge of the character 
and conduct of most Irish landlords in their capacity as rent extractors. 
What was rational and precautionary in 1879 was even more so in 
1886, owing to the continuous fall of prices which had gone on almost 
uninterruptedly during the interval. The comparatively small abate- 
ments given in the Land Courts from 1882 to 1885 did not keep 
pace with falling values, while the fact of rents being judicially fixed 
gave to the landlords an excuse for refusing to grant further reduc- 
tions. Then, again, those who so loudly condemn the morality of 
the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ forget, or overlook, the astounding fact that 
no less than 8,000 families, or 40,000 individuals, were evicted within 
the two years immediately preceding the adoption of that system of 
defence. It is, of course, true that the greater portion of these tenants 
were readmitted as caretakers, and were not actually deprived of the 
use of their holdings. But it is equally true that 90 per cent. of these 
unfortunate tenants were deprived of the relatively valuable interest 
secured to them in their holdings by the Land Act of 1881 (those of 
them, at any rate, who had secured statutory leases), owing to arrears 
of rent which had accrued in the years down to 1885 under that grow- 
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ing economic depression to the extent of which Sir James Caird had 
borne such emphatic testimony in his historic letter to the Times, 
and to which the Cowper Commission added its measure of confirma- 
tory evidence. 

Those who will deny that any real crisis existed that could justify 
any combination like the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ in the autumn of 1886, 
it would be useless to attempt to convince that pressure of any kind 
was needed to make Irish landlords do what English landlords are 
credited with doing voluntarily in similar circumstances. But it is 
nevertheless true that the Government which prosecuted some of 
the leaders of the ‘ Plan’ for preaching and practising the argument 
of pressure, did itself, through its executive officers in Ireland, resort 
to a kindred method of persuasion for a not dissimilar purpose. 

Speaking at Bristol on the 14th of November, 1886, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, said : 


The county courts had exercised their power under the law with firmness and 
with justice, and the Government had brought what pressure they could, acting 
always within the law, to bear upon those few landlords who would not follow the 
example of their more generous fellows, and in doing so he believed that they had 
acted in the interests of the landlords as well as of the tenants. For he was quite 
sure there was no greater foe to the rights of property in the world than the man 
who attempted harshly to exercise its rights and failed to perform its duties. 


This was a necessarily qualified exposition of the rival ‘ Plan of 
Campaign’ which the Unionist Government had put in the field 
against Mr. Dillon and his colleagues, but it will readily be seen how, 
between the lines of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s statement, there was 
an acknowledgment of a grave crisis being in existence at the time, 
and of a necessity for a resort to a policy of pressure, in order to 
prevent landlords from being ‘the greatest foes of the rights of 
property’ by harshly exercising those rights which the law allowed 
them to put in force. Nor did the policy of pressure within the law 
stop at mere trifles in an attempt to prevail upon landlords to give 
substantial reductions. 

The following letter was published in the Times at the period in 
question, and it will be seen how strong and indirectly coercive was 
the action of the divisional magistrate in attempting to carry out the 
Tory Chief Secretary’s policy towards the landlords of trying to get 
them to grant generous abatements in rents, in order to avert the 
violence which springs from evictions : 


6th December, 1886. 


My dear——,—I send a short statement, and a copy ofa letter from Mr. ——, 
R.M., of which I don’t complain. But he called afterwards and preseed the matter 
much further, but did it cautiously. He conveyed that unless the landlady 
accepted a year’s rent, instead of three and a half years’, and gave a clear receipt, 
and paid costs, 50/., protection would not be afforded to her caretakers, 

Under these circumstances she is disposed to strike and surrender her rights 
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and take what she can get. Her income is very small, not more than is absolutely 


necessary for her support, and she is coerced. The land is some of the best in 
Treland, and in the Golden Vale. 


Yours faithfully, 


The Times, in publishing this letter, admitted the truth of the 
allegations made by the Campaigners against the Tory Government, 
and expressed its sorrow and indignation thereat in the following 
words : 


Unfortunately it is too clear from the evidence of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Sir Redvers Buller, and Captain Plunket, in the Dublin Police Court (as witnesses 
in the prosecution of Mr. John Dillon, M.P.), as well as from the charge of Chief 
Baron Palles at Sligo, that the rigorous enforcement of the law against tenants 
combining to refuse the payment of rent is discouraged by the Irish Executive. 
It is not, we are sorry to say, true that weakness in that direction has long ago 
been corrected. "We have excellent reasons for believing that high officials, un- 
doubtedly acting under direct orders from the Chief Secretary, have taken upon 
them to advise landlords not to proceed in the only effectual manner against tenants 
who have adopted the Plan of Campaign. Combination must be met by decisive 
action against the whole combined body, but this is precisely the course discoun- 
tenanced by the Government, which nevertheless is supposed to be contending 
against Mr. Dillon’s policy. 


Manifestly the Government of Lord Salisbury strongly wished 
the Irish landlords to make substantial abatements, voluntarily, owing 
to the too patent facts of the marked decline in prices, and the 
policy of exerting ‘ pressure within the law’ upon their Irish landlord 
supporters was resorted to in the hope that there would be no neces- 
sity to climb down from the position which the Prime Minister took 
up in the Session of 1886, when he declared that his Government 
would never consent to Mr. Parnell’s proposal for a revision of the 
judicial rents. This policy broke down. The Irish landlords are 
more Tory than Lord Salisbury, but they are no believers in the 
virtues of a party expedient which proposes to reduce Irish rents in 
the interests of an English policy. Therefore it was that. the ‘ Plan of 
Campaign’ triumphed over both Government and landlords when, 
in the Session of 1887, the very Unionist Ministry which scouted 
Mr. Parnell’s proposal in August 1886 brought in a measure for the 
revision of judicial rents and the admission of leaseholders to the 
benefits of the Land Act. This was only another of the many 
instances in the Parliamentary history of the last ninety years of a 
British Government resolving to do, through the force of necessity 
and of popular combination, what had been contemptuously refused 
when advocated and asked for by the Irish National representatives. 
To have conceded this much six months previously would have 
rendered the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ unnecessary and averted most of the 
trouble and suffering which followed. It would also have saved the 
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British taxpayer the sum of 115,418/. 2s. 7d., which was expended in 
carrying out the evictions, prosecutions, &c., on seventeen of the 
estates on which the ‘Plan’ was put in operation without a settle- 
ment being effected. Besides this, it is estimated that the annual 
cost in extra police on account of these evictions amounts to over 
120,680/. Since 1887 this means a total cost to the public funds of 
960,178/. in connection with the seventeen estates in question, 

The influence which induced the Unionist Government to consent 
to do that in February 1887 which would not be listened to when 
proposed by the Irish members in the August previous, was the 
movement of the ‘Plan of Campaign’ on the one hand and the 
Report of the Cowper Commission on the other. This Commission, 
appointed by Lord Salisbury to inquire into the rent-paying condition 
of Irish tenants, reported in February 1887 as follows: 


(16) The fallin the price of produce of all kinds, and in all parts of the country, 
has much impaired the ability of the farmer to pay the full rent, and this, follow- 
ing on a previous restriction of credit by the bankers and other lenders of money, 
as well as by the shopkeepers, has greatly increased their financial difficulties. 

(17) The Land Commissioners, recognising this depression, began towards the 
end of 1885 to reduce the rents then being judicially fixed by from ten to fourteen 
per cent. below the scale of reduction in the four previous years, and they have 
since continued to act on this principle. 

(18) The sudden fall in prices during the last two years was intensified in its 
effect by a gradual deterioration which had been going on in the quality and 
produce of the soil, both tillage and grass, during a series of years of low tempera- 
ture and much rain, especially in 1879, the worst year of the century. During 
this period much of the tenants’ capital had disappeared. The cost of cultivation, 
compared with that of an earlier period, had also greatly increased. 


Here we see Lord Salisbury’s own Unionist Commission confirming 
the grounds upon which Parliament was asked to legislate by Mr. 
Parnell in September 1886. Surely, then, the evils which followed 
from the Unionist policy which closed its eyes to patent facts for 
party reasons, to open them again for party purposes five months 
subsequently, ought to be fathered upon the Tory leader and his party 
rather than upon Mr. John Dillon and the ‘ Plan.’ 

It has been shown, in the evidence given before the Mathew 
Commission, that the average reduction of rent which would 
terminate disputes under the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ did not exceed the 
abatements made by the Land Commission following the passage of 
the Tory Land Act of 1887. In many instances the tenants asked 
for less of an abatement than was given in connection with similar 
holdings by the Land Courts on neighbouring estates. On page 15 
of the Report of the Mathew Commission it is said : 


On the Clanricarde estate the evidence shows that the first direct demand of the 
tenants was not excessive. The fairness of the tenants’ claims was to a large 
extent proved by the reductions granted on the estate by the Land Commissioners 
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in 1887 and 1888; and to Lord Clanricarde’s resolution in the first instance not 
to give a reduction, his agent, Mr. Joyce, attributed wholly the very bad feeling 
which prevailed in the locality. 


Taking the eighty-four estates upon which the adoption of the ‘Plan’ 
had effected settlements—in sixty instances without a struggle and 
in twenty-four after a brief contest—the average abatement which 
procured settlements was less than 25 per cent. In the case of the 
seventeen estates on which no settlement was come to, and on which 
evictions took place, an average concession of 30 per cent. of a 
reduction would have brought the struggles to a satisfactory end. 
Taking the 101 estates upon which combinations were formed, settle- 
ments would not have involved more than an average rent abatement 
of 28 per cent. How does this compare in moderation with the con- 
temporary reductions given by the Land Commissioners all over 
Ireland? At page 11 of the Report of the Mathew Commission it is 
stated the percentage of abatements over the whole of Ireland 
amounted in the years 1881-85 to 19°4, the percentage in 1885-86, 
24-1, and in 1886-87 (the ‘ Plan’ period) 31°3. It will be seen from 
these figures that whatever other ‘excesses’ the leaders of the combina- 
tion may be charged with, a demand for an excessive or unreasonable 
reduction of rents on the Campaigned estates cannot be truthfully 
included in the indictment. 

One of the strongest accusations against the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ 
is that tenants were forced against their will to join the combination. 
That some tenants were so coerced it would be folly to deny, but that 
all who joined, or even a moiety of them, were or could be induced to 
run the risk of eviction and ultimate ruin against their wishes and 
interests by the influence of any number of leaders, is too absurd to 
need serious refutation. After all, it is but the principles and practices 
of British labour strikes applied to a combination of Irish tenants. 
Rightly or wrongly, the mass of those concerned believe they are 
justified in making a certain demand. Human nature would not be 
what it is if, in cases where loss of wages for a time—or loss of hold- 
ings—with other consequences to boot, would be involved, a per- 
centage of workmen, or tenants, would not favour ‘a peace at any 
price’ policy rather than jeopardise employment and run the risk of 
bringing great sufferings upon wives and families. But the majority 
invariably have their way in all such industrial conflicts, and the 
minority join in the contest because they are coerced to do so by the 
war sentiment which the fight arouses. This is the kind of ‘ terrorism ’ 
which operated within the ‘ Plan of Campaign.’ Public feeling declared 
forwar where landlords refused to grant reasonable reductions, and 
those who would prefer to remain out of the fight were compelled to 
give way to the unwritten law of popular conscription. It is ignoring 
what happens in almost every strike for higher or against lower 
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wages in industrial warfare in every country to say or affect to believe 
that ‘the coercion of tenants willing to pay their rents,’ or ‘the 
terrorising’’ of peaceably disposed people, were practices which were 
resorted to only in Irish movements against landlordism, The ‘ Plan 
of Campaign’ was virtually a strike for a better reward for labour in 
the way of a reduction of the landlord’s rent. The circumstances of 
the period created such a movement for such an end, and those very 
politicians and statesmen who denounce the ‘ Plan’ and its leaders 
most were compelled by these same circumstances to do, in 1887, by 
the means which they rejected when proposed by Mr. Parnell in 
September 1886, what the tenants’ combination attempted to 
perform. 

In one—and that the most striking—instance of the ‘Plan of 
Campaign’ contests, the leaders did in my opinion commit a big 
blunder. The Tipperary fight was a grave mistake. On one im- 
portant point it violated even the principles of the ‘Plan’ itself. 
That scheme of combination very wisely laid down the rule that 
“Holders of town parks who are shopkeepers have a strong claim to 
exemption (from joining the combination), for a judgment against 
them may be ruin.’ Just so. It is both bad tactics in a fight of 
this kind and a lamentable want of knowledge of human nature also 
to ask a man to run the risk of losing a business worth 1,000/. on 
account of a rent of 20/. or 30/. Some of the Tipperary shopkeepers 
have had to sacrifice even larger sums than 1,000/., and herein is 
where the blunder of breaking away from the written advice of the 
‘Plan’ itself came in. Mr. Smith Barry’s savage policy in helping 
to frustrate what otherwise promised to be an amicable settlement 
on the Ponsonby estate brought upon himself the lex talionis of the 
Tipperary struggle; but his opponents gave themselves very badly 
away when they put their own weakest wing—the shopkeepers— 
forward to turn the flank of their strongest antagonist. It was 
‘magnificent,’ no doubt, and called forth a few splendid exhibitions 
of self-sacrifice and enthusiasm galore; but it was very bad ‘ war,’ all 
the same. 

The settlement of this festering social sore of the evicted tenants 
which was proposed by the Irish Party in Mr. McHugh’s Bill of last 
year was based upon the recommendations of the Mathew Commis- 
sion. The following is a digest of the proposal : 

(1) The Act to apply to tenants evicted since the 1st of May, 1879. 

(2) Where the landlord is in occupation—that is, no new tenant or ‘ planter’ 
in the way—the Land Commission to have power on petition to reinstate the 
tenant or his personal representative, but the landlord to have the option to require 


the tenant to purchase under the Ashbourne Acts on terms to be fixed by the 
Commission. 


(3) Improvements by the tenant not to be charged for in the price, unless 


already paid for by the landlord. The Commission to have power to postpone the 
first instalment of the purchase money. 
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(4) The Commission to make allowance for arrears and costs not exceeding 
two years’ rent, and pay one half out of the Irish Church Temporalities Fund, the 
tenant paying the other half. 

(5) Where a new tenant is in possession the Commission to have power to buy 
him out, paying half the money out of the said fund, and the evicted tenant pay- 
ing the other half. If the new tenant has no substantial interest, the Commission 
to have power to determine his tenancy, making such compensation as they may 
think just. If the new tenant has a substantial interest, and is not willing to sell, 
the Commission to buy land elsewhere, and sell to the evicted tenant. 

(6) Subject to the rights of new tenants, the administration to be the same 
as where there are no new tenants. 


These are by no means revolutionary proposals. They follow in 
the main the lines laid down in the suggested remedy of the Mathew 
Commission, and the more that eminently moderate and practicable 
scheme of settlement put forward by a much-abused tribunal is 
adhered to in the Government measure shortly to come before the 
House of Commons, the more satisfactory and more lasting will be 
the solution which will follow. 

The evicted who are to be dealt with, in whatever plan of settle- 
ment is finally adopted, embrace something over 5,000 holdings. Of 
these 884 only are ‘ Plan of Campaign’ tenants. 

Whatever harsh things political and party feeling may say of 
the ‘ Plan of Campaign’ and its leaders, there can be no two opinions 
about the splendid generosity shown by the Irish people in support 
of the victims of the land war. In 1887 a sum of 8,890l. was 
expended in the maintenance of evicted families: in 1888, 17,5691. ; 
1889, 36,207/.; 1890, 83,9301.; 1891, 48,151/.; 1892, 17,9271; 
1893, 17,960/.; or a total of 230,634/. during the period of the last 
seven years. There must be, even among those most bitterly opposed 
to the policy of the authors of the ‘ Plan,’ men whose minds cannot 
but be influenced by the argument of this unique loyalty on the part 
of the Irish people to the cause of those who were worsted in the 
contest which developed its most intense phase in the combination of 
October 1886. Anyhow, when close upon 1,000,000/. of public taxes 
have also been expended as a consequence of the troubles upon the 
comparatively small number of seventeen estates, there is possibly a 
stronger argument still supplied in this fact why a common-sense 
solution of these troubles, such as that put before the public in the 
Report of the Mathew Commission, should favourably influence 
Parliament in its consideration of the scheme of settlement which 
the Government are about to submit to the judgment of the 
Legislature. 

One more humane and rational argument has been put forward 
in this Report in favour of a speedy solution of the Evicted Tenants 
problem which should carry conviction to every unbiased mind; and 
with this quotation I will end my plea for a favourable consideration 
of the forthcoming measure of reinstatement : 
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(88) The economic’effect of leaving the evicted tenants without the means of 
obtaining a livelihood, and of permitting large tracts of country to lie idle and 
almost entirely unproductive, cannot be ignored, and the failure to settle this 
question is injurious alike to the material interests of landowners, tenants, and the 
community. The heavy charges hitherto incurred in protecting life and property 
will have to be continued, and, unless a remedy can be found, possibly increased. 
The table already given shows what these charges have been with respect to the 
estates therein mentioned. The large number of cases into which we have not 
fully inquired may involve a considerable expenditure of the same character. 


MICHAEL DavITT. 
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A NEGLECTED SENSE 


A LARGE and choice collection of Japanese lacquer and metal ware 
has lately been brought together at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
During the somewhat laborious process of classifying, arranging, and 
cataloguing, nothing was more prominent than the large number of 
objects connected in one way or another with the burning of incense. 
Not only among the bronzes, which included censers of every 
description and design, but, where it was less to be expected, among 
the smaller objects of lacquer exhibited, we found that in a majority of 
cases the delicate little boxes so much prized by collectors had formerly 
served to hold incense or fragrant woods. Other larger boxes there 
were, also of the very choicest lacquer, containing smaller ones 
arranged on trays, and sometimes other objects, as miniature braziers 
and packets of illuminated paper. Larger still, measuring perhaps a 
foot each way, are the boxes containing the complete equipment for 
the ancient Japanese game of perfumes, or more literally ‘ incense 
arrangement’ (K6-awase).' There are so many points of interest 
connected with this game, and the ground is, as far as I know, so 
completely unexplored, that it may be worth while to give a somewhat 
detailed account of these objects and the uses to which they were put. 

Closely packed, then, in a square box of lacquer, or it may be 
arranged in the drawers and on the shelves of a miniature cabinet, we 
find a number of elaborate implements. The great lacquer artists 
of the eighteenth century, the Komas, the Kajikawas, and the 
Shunshos—but like other important objects of old lacquer they are 
never signed—had expended their highest skill not only in the 
decoration of the case, but also in that of the various contents. One 
scheme of decoration runs through the whole, and the motif is never 
of a Chinese source. It is rather with the illustrations to the old 
Japanese literature, especially with those to the medieval tales of 
chivalry known as the Ise and Genji Monogatari, that the general 
plan of the decoration is connected. But although the Japanese say 


} There were two sets of the perfume game displayed in the club exhibition, and 
the information given above is chiefly derived from the very complete account con- 
tributed to the catalogue by Mr. William Gowland. The boxes described belong to 
Sir Trevor Lawrence and to Mr. James Gurney. 
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that the game is an ancient one, none of the examples in European 
collections, as far as I know, have any claim to an earlier date than 
the beginning of the last century. Without the aid of illustrations 
it would be tedious to describe in any detail the various objects and 
their uses, but some general idea may be given of this ceremonial 
game, which it is said was only played among the court nobles and 
the aristocracy. I have a small illustrated manuscript devoted to 
this subject, but although the various pieces are carefully drawn, 
there is no information beyond the mere names written at the side. 

To play the game various kinds of incense and of fragrant wood 
are burnt either alone or in combination by one of the players, and it 
is the duty of the others, of whom there would appear to be three, to 
show that they recognised the perfumes by placing ceunters in certain 
positions on a chequered board. We find, then, within the case, or 
small cabinet, one or more smaller boxes, or it may be brocade cases, 
containing carefully folded bags of silk or gilt paper in which the 
incense is kept. Another box contains the fragrant woods and the 
charcoal for the brazier. With a small silver spatula, sometimes 
delicately inlaid with enamel, the incense is taken from its case and 
placed upon a silver-framed plate of mica, about an inch square; 
then with a silver forceps, inlaid like the spatula, the little mica plate 
supporting the pinch of incense is held over a small brazier provided 
with an open-work cover of silver, in which a few pieces of carefully 
prepared charcoal are glowing upon a well-smoothed bed of ashes. 

By the side we have a tray of lacquer with a number of medallions 
of mother-of-pearl, each in the shape of a chrysanthemum flower, or it 
may be of a maple leaf. When the incense is ignited the mica plate 
is placed to cool upon one of the medallions. Now apparently is the 
time for the other players to show their skill, by choosing the counter 
corresponding to the perfume burnt, and placing it in its proper 
position on the chequer board. These counters—there are 120 of them 
in the set we are describing—are thin oblong slips of dark wood, about 
an inch in length. On one side is inscribed a number, 1, 2 or 3, 
thirty counters for each number ; this accounts for ninety ; on the 
remaining thirty the character for the word ‘ guest’ is written. The 
‘guest’ is probably,the player who is ‘in hand ’—that is, burning the 
incense. Onthe other side of the counters we find a series of ten sub- 
jects, charming little miniature paintings, twelve counters for each 
subject. Such a series generally includes various flowers and birds, or 
maybe an insect, the moon, or a strange geometrical] design resembling 
snow crystals. In one of the sets the subjects are the ten kinds of 
musical instruments used for the old court music. I have passed over a 
number of small implements, some for arranging the charcoal in the 
brazier and testing its temperature, others of uncertain use. In the 
more complete boxes we find, in addition, a set of miniature tools, a 
saw, a chisel, a knife, and a hammer, to be employed in cutting up 


QQ2 
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the fragrant woods. Finally, in one instance room is found for a 
writing box (suzuri-bako), so that check may be kept of the progress 
of the game, or notes made upon interesting points. 

I have so far been unable to find out what kinds of fragrant woods, 
whether native or imported, and what varieties of incense were 
employed. In all the sets that I have examined the papers were 
empty, and the inscriptions on them referred only to the designs on 
the counters. Tradition says that when the game was played, no 
scented flowers were allowed in the room.’ 

Quite apart from the exquisite beauty and finish of the apparatus, 
there is one point of surpassing interest in this game. If the inter- 
pretation given is a correct one, the Japanese may claim to have 
developed the sense of smell to a higher point than we Western 
nations have any conception of. It is not a case, as with us, of the 
placid enjoyment of a simple stimulus, as when we smell a rose or 
the scent on a handkerchief, but here there is an intellectual effort 
made to distinguish one variety of stimulus from another, and even 
to analyse a compound odour into its elements. This we may com- 
pare to the case of a musician naming the different notes of the scale, 
or separating the several elements which are combined to form a 
harmony. 

Surely there is a suggestion in this of a new branch of art, which 
I recommend especially to our French neighbours, and to those 


among us who are eager for fresh fields of wsthetic enjoyment. I 
think that the symbolic school of poets, and especially those who in 
their verses lay claim to the gift of associating visions of colour with 
the various vowel sounds of their language, might with less difficulty 
evolve associations between perfumes and sounds, for we well know 
that no sense has a stronger power of suggestion than that of smell. 
I have a suspicion, but no proof, that some association of this sort, 


2 Mr. Kowaki sends me too late for insertion in the text some additional facts 
that he has collected bearing on the use of incense in Japan. Incense, according to 
Japanese antiquaries, was brought to Japan by the Buddhist missionaries in the sixth 
century A.D. The earliest mention of an incense game is in the Genji Monogatari, a 
romance of the teath century, which deals chiefly with the amorous intrigues of an 
exiled prince. This is one of the most well-known works of the old court literature. 
We often find that the chapters are headed by a series of diagrams, made up of hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, known as the K6-no-dzu or incense diagrams. The manner 
probably in which these lines are joined refers in some way to different combinations 
of perfume. The period of the revival of arts at the close of the fifteenth century 
under the Ashikaga Shogun Yoshimasa is regarded as the time when the perfume 
game was most fully organised and most in vogue. As to what was burnt, natural 
woods and gum-resins exuding from certain trees are vaguely referred to by the 
authorities, but it is said the materials differed with the various schools of players. 
There is preserved at the temple of Shodsd-in, at Nara, some specimens of a scented 
woo?, known as Ranjatai, which were brought to Japan (I suppose from Korea or 
China) m the eightit century. The art of perfumes is referred to in the old books 
as the Ko-do, the road or doctrine of incense. 
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whether with sound or sight, is sought by the Japanese in the little 
pictured counters that we have described. 

It would seem that the idea of raising the olfactory sense to the 
level of an art has occurred to others before now. The French 
archeologist Didron took a special interest in this inquiry, and there 
are many allusions to it scattered through his Annales Archéo- 
logiques. I find there a story (which, by the way, I strongly suspect 
of being apocryphal) of 
a poor peasant from Brittany, of a dreamy and eccentric nature, who invented an 
‘art of perfumes’ while musing over the scents of the flowers of his native fields. 
He claimed to have discovered the harmonious relation existing between odours. 
He came to Paris with a perfume box of many compartments to give a ‘concert of 
perfumes,’ passed, however, for a madman, and returning to his native home died 
in obscurity. 


Again, more than one ingenious person has constructed a scale of 
perfumes, finding parallels between different scents and the notes of 
an octave. There are, indeed, points of resemblance between the 
terminations of the olfactory nerve on the surface of the mucous 
membrane which lines the passages at the back of the nose, and the 
arrangement at the end of the nerve of hearing known as the organ 
of Corti. In fact, certain physiologists have gone so far as to doubt 
whether the stimulus to the olfactory nerve be really a mechanical 
one, rather than some form of vibratory movement. 

We nowadays pay so little heed to the pleasures to be derived 
from the sense of smell, and are at such pains to avoid contact with 
unpleasant odours, that there is a danger of our losing the sense 
altogether. Professor Michael Foster, treating the subject from the point 
of view of the comparative biologist, recognises this sense in man as 
in some degree vestigial, ‘ the remnant of a once powerful mechanism. 
With this,’ he says, ‘we may connect the fact that the olfactory fibres 
have connected with them virtually a whole segment of the brain 
(the olfactory lobes).’ He further points out that the olfactory 
sensations seem to have an unusually direct path to the inner working 
of the nervous system, As related to this close connection with the 
higher nervous centres he mentions the powerful reflex effects of a 
few odorous particles which may cause fainting or dizziness, and also 
the well-known action of smells as links of association. 

The surpassing importance of the sense of smell among the lower 
forms of animal life is obvious and need not be dwelt upon here. 
I would, however, call to mind that from the point of view of the evolu- 
tionist it is asa means of attracting the various forms of insect life, and 
transferring by their agency the pollen of one flower to the stigma of 
another, that the scent of flowers is to be regarded ; not in order to 
please us, else why should we find flowers whose smell resembles 
carrion? Again, in the lower forms of vertebrate life, nothing is more 
striking than the inordinate size of the olfactory lobes, in comparison 
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with the rest of the brain. These projecting lobes form the very 
forefront of the whole nervous system, and although in the higher 
forms of life they are completely masked by the cerebral lobes that 
spread out over them, their position in regard to the central column 
of the nervous system remains the same. For this reason, in the long 
series of cerebro-spinal nerves the pair that conveys the sensation 
of smell to the brain has the first place, and is known to anatomists 
as Nerve No. 1. 

It would seem, then, that in man the nerves and brain centres 
that subserve the sense of smell are poorly developed, in some degree 
vestigial, structures. It would not be too strong a statement to make 
that in civilised man, and especially in the Englishman of the present 
day, this sense remains merely as the vestige of a vestige. Consider 
the large part played by the sense of smell in the life of a dog. Or 
take the case of a wild animal. To obtain food for itself, and to avoid 
being eaten, these are the essential points, and it would fare badly 
with the hunting or the hunted animal were it to lose anything of 
the delicacy of its fair. Compare with this the importance in our 
modern life andthe amount of practical advantage which we derive from 
‘a good nose.’ Not but that cases arise when fatal effects may follow 
from neglect of the warning which we receive from a bad smell, 
for it would seem that it is to the bad smell which warns us rather 
than to the pleasant odour which attracts us that we attach most 
importance. 

It may be well to point out here that a large part of what we 
regard as gustatory pleasures and pains are strictly to be credited 
to the sense of smell. The aroma of wine and the flavour of spices 
have their source not on the tongue or palate but in the remote 
chambers and passages that extend far back under the base of the 
skull, and over the surface of which the olfactory nerves are distributed. 
So much is this the case that we may claim for our sense of smell 
nearly all that is most refined and elaborated in the pleasures of the 
table. Again, it has been said that this sense is intellectually put 
out of court as a source of information about the external world by the 
absence of any muscular connections. It is generally held that it is 
from the combination of our muscular sense with the purely passive 
elements of sight and touch that we derive our conception of an 
external world. But these muscular connections are not so com pletely 
absent in the case of smell as they are in that of taste. Witness the 
movements of the nostrils in a dog, or even in some men, in the 
operation we know as sniffing. Indeed, were we to take an imagi- 
native flight and suppose ourselves provided with a flexible proboscis, 
whether artificial or developed in the course of ages, there is no 
knowing to what intellectual and esthetic heights we might attain by 
means of this sense; it is quite certain that, with such an advantage, 
a perfume game far exceeding in complication that of the Japanese 
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might be devised, and so provided a man, were he both blind and 
deaf, might form many inferences as to the external world. And 
here I may mention the case of the boy James Mitchell, often quoted 
in medical works; he was a deaf mute and blind from birth, ‘ but 
distinguished people by their smell, and by means of it even formed 
judgments as to their character.’ This was an intellectual develop- 
ment of our poor sense with a vengeance. 

A sense that at the dawn of civilisation was a declining one, and 
since then has tended to become less and less of value, would appear 
to have little chance of gaining an important position in any branch 
of human culture. And yet it came about that one characteristic of 
the exciting cause of odours brought them into prominence in the 
service of religion, and this prominence has continued in that connec- 
tion up to the present day. Far back in the history of our race, at 
any rate long before the dawn of history, the apparently immaterial 
and, so to speak, ghostly nature of the exciting cause of the sensations 
of smell led, it would seem, step by step, to the use of incense in the 
service of the gods. When it began to be felt that the ancestral or 
other spirit that had}to be appeased was hardly of a nature to con- 
sume the material food or drink offered to it, to appease its wrath 
or to gain its favour, an easy step of reasoning suggested that this 
food or liquid would be more acceptable in the form of smoke or 
vapour. The gods had become of too spiritual a nature actually to 
eat the food, but they would still require’some form of nourishment, and 
what could be more suitable to them than the fumes of burnt flesh ? 
This is the conception that is prominent, or at all events survives, in 
the descriptions of sacrifices in the Iliad, where the thick clouds from 
the burning thighs of the slaughtered oxen, and from the fat in which 
they were wrapped, ascend to Olympus and cheer the assembled gods. 
It was but a step from this to the burning of fragrant woods and 
resin to provide a less gross gratification. Moreover, by the consump- 
tion in their honour of these precious spices and fragrant gums, obtained 
at so much cost and trouble, another motive of sacrifice was satisfied. 

The Egyptians in the {preparation of their mummies had need of 
a vast store of spices and aromatics. This need no doubt was the 
origin of their trade with{Southern Arabia—the land of Punt—a trade 
which attained to great importance under the XVIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties. That, in search of aromatics, there was also a more northern 
trade route which must in early days have brought them into contact 
with the Jews, we shall see later on. 

The Egyptians in this respect were far in advance of the Greeks 
of Homer. They burned their incense in a censer, using it in a 
similar way to the Buddhists and Christians of later days. 

In the papyri of the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ we see the priest, clad 
in a panther skin, standing in front of the mummy, pouring, with 
one band, a libation from a flask, while in the other he holds a censer 
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of peculiar form, an open cup with a long horizontal handle, whose 
further extremity is shaped like a hawk’s head. Small pellets of 
incense are taken from a basin attached to the handle, and adroitly 
scattered on to the burning embers in the cup. We see also spherical 
vessels opening horizontally, either for holding or burning the incense. 
The incense of the Egyptians, according to Plutarch, was composed 
of fragrant resins, myrrh, and an elaborate compound called Kuphi. 

We are all familiar with the frequent references to the burning of 
incense in the Old Testament. In the books of Leviticus and Exodus 
we find elaborate laws laid down for the burnt offering. In the light 
of modern criticism we must regard these laws as descriptive of the 
ritual of the second temple, or rather as an ideal cult which the 
priests of that time were desirous of having the means of carrying 
out. In addition to the large altar for the burnt offering, there 
should be a smaller one, a cubit square, of shittim wood covered with 
gold, 


Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, and onycha, and galbanum; these sweet 
spices with pure frankincense: of each shall there be equal weight. And thon 
shalt make it a perfume, a confection after the art of the apothecary, tempered 
together, pure and holy. And thou shalt beat some of it very small, . . . It shall 
be unto thee holy for the Lord. Whoever shall make it like unto that to smell 
thereto, shall even be cut off from his people. 


For apothecary the marginal note says we may read perfumer, a 
connection characteristic of the East generally. These directions are 
for the service of the smaller altar, but with the sacrifices on the 
larger altar of burnt offerings incense was also associated. ‘Thou 
shalt put oil upon it, and lay frankincense thereon.’ 

The anointing oil was itself a fragrant mixture, compounded of 
spice, myrrh, sweet cinnamon, sweet calamus, cassia and olive oil, ‘an 
ointment compounded after the art of the apothecary.’ These careful 
receipts—and there are many more which it would be tedious to quote 
—are of interest as throwing light on the doubtless similar perfumes 
of the Egyptians, and also because they have served as a model for 
the many ceremonial uses of incense and fragrant oils in the ritual of 
the Roman and still more of the Greek Church. 

Let me here be allowed to quote a well-known passage from the 
story of Joseph (Genesis xxxvii. 25), part of a narrative much older 
than the Levitical law. After Joseph’s brethren had cast him into 
the pit— 


they sat down to eat bread: and they lifted up their eyes and looked, and, 
behold, a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt. 


Here we have a glimpse of that old-world trade which continued 
with little change until the Turkish conquest of Egypt and the mari- 
time discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, The quo- 
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tation, at the same time, brings forcibly before us the importance of 
spices and fragrant resins in that trade. In this case it was from the 
regions east of the Jordan that the caravan is represented as coming. 
The most important source, however, of the raw materials for incense 
has always been the southern coast of Arabia, and the African lands 
on the other side of the straits, one or other of which was probably 
the land known to the Egyptians as Punt. 

It is precisely these districts which are the special home of the 
Amyridacee, the natural order of plants which are characterised by 
their fragrant resinous and gum-resinous juices, The genus Boswellia 
(the name is perhaps not sufficiently exotic) produces the frankincense 
of the Bible, and the gum-resin known as olibanum. Balsamodendron, 
the other important genus of the order, yields myrrh, and from other 
species the Balm of Gilead and the gum called Bdellium in the 
Bible are obtained. 

In Paradise Lost we read how 

. . » to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest, with such delay 


Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old ocean smiles. 


Milton then goes on to speak of the fiend Asmodeus, and the 
passage introduces so curious a point that I must quote it also. 
Satan, he says, was better pleased with the odorous sweets of 
Paradise 

Than Asmodeus with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse 

Of Tobit’s son, and with a vengeance sent 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 


In fact it seems to me that this reference to Asmodeus is a good 
deal more germane to my subject than to Milton’s. Everyone knows 
the charming story of Tobit, how he journeyed to Ecbatane with the 
angel, and to what use he put the gall-bladder and the liver of the fish, 
‘which le: ped out of the river and would have devoured him ;’ how 


he took the ashes of the perfumes, and burnt the heart and the liver of the fish 
thereon, and made a smoke therewith. The which smell when the evil spirit had 
smelled, he fled into the uttermost parts of Egypt, and the angel bound him. 


I quote this passage to prove that not only may spiritual beings be 
attracted by pleasant odours, but that they may when desirable be 
driven away by evil ones. 

If the Jews of old gave so much importance to incense in the 
ritual of their worship, it would seem that the delight in perfumes was 
equally a feature of their secular life, and we have seen that they were 
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expressly forbidden to use the temple incense in their own houses. 
In that wonderful poem that we know in our Bible as the Song 
of Solomon, the air is heavy with perfume. Here the Shulamite 
sings, ‘My hands dropped with myrrh and my fingers with sweet 
smelling myrrh,’ and Solomon is ‘ perfumed with myrrh and frankin- 
cense and all the powders of the merchant.’ There is constant 
mention of ‘spikenard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, with all 
the trees of frankincense ; myrrh, and aloes, with all the chief spices.’ 
‘ Awake, O north wind ; and come, thou south ; blow upon my garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow out.’ This perfumed wind has 
blown through the ages and inspired the imagery of Milton and of 
Tennyson. 

When the Shulamite says that her fingers dropped with sweet 
smelling myrrh, we must accept this literally, however opposed to 
our modern ideas. The liquid scents of the ancients must have 
been of an oily nature. They still are so in the East, and the semi- 
liquid attar-of-roses may perhaps give us some idea of what 
they were like. There are plenty of similar allusions in classical 
literature, and we must think of the graceful youth ‘ perfusus 
liquidis odoribus’ whom Horace warns against the fickle charms of 
Pyrrha, as similarly anointed, doubtless after the bath. These words 
Milton translates ‘ bedewed with liquid odours,’ and he elsewhere 
speaks, classically as usual, of one of the followers of Comus, ‘ dropping 
odours, dropping wine.’ The use of alcohol as a solvent for the 
essential oil of flowers is a comparatively modern practice, and can 
only have been introduced after the process of distillation had become 
generally known. 

It will be observed that in the above quotations from the Old 
Testament there is no mention of a movable censer. The incense 
was burnt upon an altar, and such appears to have been the general 
practice in classical times. In representations of sacrifice in Roman 
bas-reliefs, we see an attendant holding a square box (acerra), from 
which he transfers the incense to the altar, with some kind of spoon 
(ligula). In the Jewish ritual there is constant reference to the 
spoon of gold to hold fifty shekels of frankincense. 

The use of incense in the early Christian Church would appear at 
first to have met with strong opposition, and in the contradictory 
statements of the early fathers we see the traces of a warm contro- 
versy. That enthusiastic archeologist, Didron, in his Annales Archéo- 
logiques, has collected a wealth of information bearing on the use of 
perfumes in the different Christian rituals. Writing as a pious medix- 
valist, he contrasts the pagan abuse of perfumes, ministering to their 
wildest orgies, with their more spiritual and refined employment in the 
service of the Church. Certainly at no time has the cult of perfumes 
been carried to a higher point than that reached by the{wealthy 
Romans of the Empire : witness the important part that they play in 
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the anecdotes of feasting and ‘fast’ life which we find scattered 
through the pages of Apuleius, Petronius, Athenzeus, and Lucian. 
In his ‘ Banquet’ Athenzeus quotes an authority who recommends 
‘that the legs should be washed with an Egyptian perfume taken 
from a box of gold, the mouth and the breast with a liquor made 
from dates, the arms with mint, the eyebrows and hair with marjoram, 
the knees and the neck with thyme.’ In these débauches de l’odorat 
the very vessels from which they drank, brought at great expense 
from Egypt, were manufactured from perfumed clay, and fired in a 
kiln heated with aromatics. These were the scented cups from which 
the courtesans drank a syrup composed of pepper, myrrh, and Egyp- 
tian perfume. 

It was a natural revolt against such practices that led Tertullian 
and in later days St. Augustin to inveigh against the use of incense, 
Moreover, to take a few grains of incense between the finger and thumb, 
and scatter them on an altar, was often all that was required by the 
authorities to repel the charge of belonging to the new and despised 
sect. And yet for all this the use of perfumes crept into the Church, 
and we find the early fathers adopting an apologetic and uncertain tone 
on the subject ; we might almost accuse them of ‘hedging.’ Thus 
Tertullian says— 


It is true we burn no incense. If the Arabian complains of this, the Sabsean 
will testify that more of his merchandise and more costly is lavished on the 
burial of Christians than in burning incense to the gods, 


Notice here the ‘good for trade’ argument, which still survives, 
and again the distinction between the perfumes of Arabia (i.e. 
Northern Arabia, in our use of the word) and the spices of Sabxa 
(Arabia Felix), which latter were probably largely used in the catacombs 
when embalming the dead. In another place Tertullian says some- 
what apologetically— 


If the smell of any place offends me, I burn something of Arabia, but not with 
the same rite nor with the same appliances with which it is done before idols.* 


This quotation points the way by which the use of incense crept into 
the Church ritual, so that by the third century the use of the censer 
was firmly established. Constantine is said to have presented a large 
thurible weighing thirty pounds to the Lateran Church. Like the 
pagan thuribulwm sometimes used in place of an altar, we must 
think of this as an open vase, of gold or silver gilt studded with 
precious stones, standing on the ground in front of the altar. 

An allegorical interpretation of the burning of incense was soon 
found. Thus an early writer says: ‘The thurible denotes the body 
of Christ, in which is fire—to wit, the Holy Spirit—from which pro- 


* These quotations from the fathers I find in an article on incense in Smith’s 
Dictionary ef Biblical Antiquitirs. 
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ceeds a good odour which every one of the elect wishes to snatch for 
himself.’ In an early revisal of the Ordo Romanus it is directed that 
‘the thurible be carried about the altar, afterwards taken to the 
nostrils of the congregation, that the smoke may be drawn up towards 
the face by the hands.’ The frequent mention of incense in the 
Psalms, and the influence of the East generally, must have assisted 
in promoting its employment, especially in the Byzantine Church, 
Chosroes the Sassanian king is said to have presented a golden thu- 
rible to the Church of Constantinople. 

The use of incense, however, is not an essential in any of the 
offices or sacraments, at least in the Roman Church. A much loftier 
position is held by the chrisma and the other consecrated oils. These 
in the Western Church are composed of a mixture of olive oil and 
balm. In the Greek Church the oil is mixed with cassia, myrrh, 
fragrant woods and other aromatics, and much larger quantities are 
employed. The aroma of these consecrated oils follows the believer 
from his birth to his death-bed. 

Very striking in the ritual of the Eastern Church is the extra- 
vagant use of incense. In Greece and in the Levant so much is this 
the case that it produces oppression and headache in those not habi- 
tuated to such an atmosphere. No doubt there is a purpose in this 
—the heavy perfumed air serves as a stimulus to a devotional frame 
of mind ; so, in the orgies of the later Romans, the spiced wines and 
the aromatics helped to promote other and baser passions. This at 
least is the opinion of the pious Didron. I think, too, that the 
heavy-eyed, ‘drugged’ look so often noticeable in the papas of 
Greek convents and churches may be due in part to the constant 
exposure to these fumes. 

In the medizval legends of saints there is constant reference to 
the scent of lilies and roses, and the fragrant odours and perfumed 
oils that pour forth from the bodies of saints when their tombs are 
opened, are mentioned again and again. The sense of smell is ac- 
cepted as the least gross of our senses, and the one which is most 
closely connected with a spiritual condition. The authority of Didron 
is again my excuse for quoting an Oriental legend which tells how 
‘Vaieule de la Vierge avait congu sainte Anne en respirant dans un 
jardin le parfum d’une rose.’ 

I have left myself but little space to speak of the wonderful 
thuribles that survive from medieval times, either in the treasuries of 
cathedrals or in private collections. The finest are unquestionably 
also the oldest, and date from the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
One of the most beautiful known to us was bought for a few francs 
in an old iron shop at Lille, and is now, I think, in an English collec- 
tion. An angel is seated on the top, and protects the three boys 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, mentioned in Daniel.‘ Perhaps the most 

* A sphericalthurible of the twelfth century, smaller but apparently of identical 
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famous of all thuribles is that preserved at Tréves ; the cover is cast 
to represent a Romanesque church with gables, towers, and domes. 
The development of Gothic architecture may indeed be followed in the 
censers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, for the designs are 
generally taken from the churches or shrines of the period. It is 
curious to find that in Russia the oldest and finest thuribles, as one 
in the Kremlin and another at Novgorod, are modelled after the fan- 
tastic and Oriental lines of the churches of that country. 

The monk Theophilus, who wrote in the twelfth century, gives 
detailed directions for the casting of thuribles by the ‘cire perdue’ 
process, and especially for the hammering and chasing of those made 
of repoussé work. He describes too the nacellz or navettes, in which 
the church incense is kept, and these nacellz have from this early date 
preserved the same shape. The rare examples surviving from medizval 
times are beautiful boat-shaped vessels, generally of silver gilt finely 
chased, the prow and stem of the boat ending in a swan’s neck and 
head. One of the earliest records of these vessels is in an inventory 
of Salisbury of the early thirteenth century, which mentions ‘four 
thuribles of silver and a silver nacella for the frankincense.’ 

The only ingredient formally acknowledged in the incense of the 
Roman Church is the gum-resin olibanum, which should constitute 
at least one-half of the whole. I understand that the cheaper resins 
obtained from various species of pine are now frequently added in 
smaller or greater quantities. 

It is, I think, not generally known that incense continued to be 
used at times in many of our English churches long after the Refor- 
mation. George Herbert says that the country parson, on great 
festivals, should see that his church is perfumed with incense and 
strewn with boughs. On the principal holidays it used to be the 
constant practice at Ely to burn incense on the altar of the cathedral 
‘till Thomas Greene, one of the prebendaries, and now (1779) Dean 
of Salisbury, a finical man, who is always taking snuff, objected to 
it under pretence that it made his head ache’ (Notes and Queries, 
September 15, 1883). Please note what is here said about the use 
of snuff: ‘Ceci a tué cela.’ With the introduction of tobacco com- 
mences the decline of the importance of perfumes. We may, indeed, 
include the taking of snuff among the forms of olfactory pleasures— 
a coarse and debased one, certainly. In that case the jewelled and 
enamelled snuff-boxes of the last century may be classed as the latest 
artistic outgrowth of the sense of smell. 

Had I space, much might be said of the important place taken 
by perfumes in the civilisation of the Renaissance, and of the scented 
dandies at the courts of the Valois kings, and of our own Elizabeth ; 
there are frequent satirical references to them in the comedies ot 


design, is exhibited in the New Gallery. It is said to have been brought from a church 
at Pavia. 
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Shakespeare. What kinds of scent were then in use may be learnt 
from a little silver pomander, Italian work of the sixteenth century, 
in the collection at the New Gallery. These little scent cases were 
hung by a chain from a lady’s girdle, and the one in question, though 
no larger than a plum, contains eight compartments, inscribed as 
follows: ‘ Ambra, moschete, viola, naransi (orange), garofalo, rosa, 
cedro, gesmine.’ 

Before ending let us turn again to the far East. Among the 
ritual furniture of the different sects of Buddhism in China and 
Japan, vessels for incense of every variety of shape are found, and in 
our collection at the Burlington Fine Arts Club the incense burners 
held among the bronzes the same place of importance that the boxes 
for holding the incense took among the lacquer. The temple censers 
are usually uncovered, and stand in front of the altar. Into the 
accumulated bed of fine white ash are stuck what we irreverently call 
joss-sticks (manufactured, according to Rein, from the bark of a 
species of Illicium). It is the smoke from these sticks as they smoulder 
away that gives the characteristic smell to Buddhist temples, and 
indeed to Japanese interiors generally, for they are daily burnt before 
the little house-shrines. The covered incense vases take every variety 
of form, long-legged cranes and grotesque lion-like monsters being 
perhapsthecommonest. There are spherical censers—these more for 
secular use—some suspended by silk cords, others containing within a 
cup supported on a universal joint, so that they may be rolled about 
without upsetting the incense. The Japanese had another means of 
employing perfume in the Choji-buro or ‘ cloves bath,’ which must 
have been in frequent use in old days, to judge by its common occur- 
rence in collections of bronze and fayence. Cloves or other sources of 
perfume are heated in water over a small brasier, and the scented 
vapour escapes into the room. At the same time the Japanese pay 
comparatively little attention to the scent of flowers. They prefer 
the faint scent of the blossom of the plum (Prunus Mumé) to all 
others, tojudge at least from a little poem that may be rendered, ‘ Seek 
excellence among men in the Samurai, among flowers in the cherry- 
blossom, among perfumes in the plum-blossom, among objects of 
desire in the toshima,’ The last word, by the way, is interpreted in 
the dictionaries as a woman of about thirty summers, more or less, 
a ripe age in Japan. 

If I have said so little about flowers as a source of perfume, it is 
because it would be difficult, on this head, to concentrate the interest 
on the scent alone to the exclusion of the beauty of the source of the 
scent. Certainly, were we to search the poetical literature of the 
present century, we should find constant reference to the scent both 
of garden and of wild flowers, and hardly an allusion, unless per- 
chance a contemptuous one, to perfumes of artificial origin. It is 
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on the odours of the country, the sea and the mountain side, that we 
poor town-dwellers love most to dwell. 

I have hoped in this slight sketch to make evident the vastly 
greater importance of the sense of smell to the lower animals than to 
man, and to man in past ages and remote countries than to the 
Western European of the present day. What remains to us of 
artificial perfumes survives chiefly in connection with two conservative 
institutions which are regarded by some advanced philosophers as 
relics of a benighted past—the toilette of woman and the ritual of 
the Church. 


Epwarp DILLON. 
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SIMON RYAN THE PETERITE 


I 


Ir is more than forty years ago since I heard first of Simon Ryan. 
I was a Freshman. I mean that I was in my first year at St. 
Boniface, and there were still stage coaches on the road in those 
primitive times; at any rate, there was one which plied between 
Camford and Thrapston in Northamptonshire, and I found myself 
outside that coach one day, and occupying the box seat, with ‘ old 
Topham ’ on the box. I quite forget where I was going, and I only 
remember two incidents on the journey. One was the sight of a 
tame fox in an inn yard where we changed horses, and the other was 
old Topham’s conversation as we drove past a rather large coppice 
skirting the road-side for some distance. I think it was somewhere 
near Huntingdon. Mr. Topham had a grudge against that coppice ; 
he had reason to complain of it. Tramps and thieves, he assured me, 
were wont to lurk there, and when the nights were dark and he had a 
light load of passengers, the rogues more than once had sneaked out 
of the wood and hung on behind the coach. Then they had contrived 
to get clear off with a hamper or other package for which some one 
was answerable, and when he got to the end of this journey, lo! there 
was something missing from the way-bill. Mr. Topham expressed a 
strong wish that that coppice was his property ; then he’d cut it down, 
every stick of it. ‘But that there Si Ryan he—he’s wrong in his 
head. He’d never cut down a tree to save himself from the work- 
house, and he ain’t likely to come to that neither. If I was to ask 
him to cut down that copse he’d laugh at me! No! He wouldn't 
do that neither. He neverdoeslaugh. He’sa Peterite!’ I mused, 
and after a little I asked timidly, ‘What is a Peterite, Topham ?’ 

The old jarvie took his time to answer. ‘ Bless you, sir, I don’t 
know. They all say he’s a Peterite, and he don’t deny it. He ain’t 
ashamed of it, anyhow. Maybe he ain’t no cause to be ashamed of 
that.’ 

It was dark by this time, and I have a distinct recollection of 
getting sleepy and of half dropping off, then of mechanically repeat- 
ing to myself: ‘Si-Si-Si-Simon, Peter Ry-Ryan, Rite, Peterite!’ 
After that Memory has no more that she can recall. 
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Seven or eight years later I found myself in temporary charge 
of the parish of Carlton. I had come back to the University and 
was in residence for a time, but I officiated in the little church on 
Sunday and went over once during the week to visit the people. It 
was a very bitter winter and the snow was deep, and lasted for some 
weeks, I think; but I was young and enthusiastic and the people took 
tome. I think they were rather complimented by being visited in 
the ‘ coarse’ weather, and as I went in and out among them cheerily 
they showed their friendliness in many little ways which were 
pleasant and encouraging. 

One day I said to the-clerk, ‘Who lives in that house with the 
trees sotbick round it? I’ve never been there yet. I must go.’ The 
clerk grinned from ear to ear. ‘That? Why, don’t you know, sir? 
You must ha’ heerd talk of Mas’r Ryan. He’s a Peterite!’ I had 
quite forgotten all about my journey on the coach, or, rather, I had 
never thought any more of it; but as I heard the name the old scene 
came back upon me with a curious vividness, and I found myself 
again repeating the old words, ‘Si-Si-Si-Simon, Peter Ry-Ryan, 
Rite, Peterite, in a dreamy whisper. ‘Aye! That’s right!’ said 
the clerk. ‘ You’ve heerd tell of old Simon Ryan, I'll be bound.’ And 
he grinned again, broadly. I cannot explain why I felt irritated by 
the man’s manner, but I was. I could not bring myself to ask any 
more questions. I passed out of the churchyard, trudged bravely 
through the deep snow, and mace straight for ‘ Mas’r Ryan’s’ with- 
out turning my head. The sun was. setting. The clouds looked 
heavy and sullen ; it was dusk when I knocked at the door. There 
was a light burning in the hall. For several minutes I waited and 
heard no sound. I knocked again; for there was a brass knocker 
and no bell. Then there were footsteps. The door opened and I 
found myself confronted by a tall man whose face I could not see, for 
his back was towards the lamp on the hall table, which of course 
shone full on my face. He held the door wide open, in a frank, 
fearless way, paused a moment, and then, in a deep voice that betrayed 
no surprise nor any other emotion, he said inquiringly, ‘ Your 
pleasure, sir?’ 

‘I am in charge of this parish, sir, for some months,’ I answered, 
‘and I think it right to pay my respects to all the parishioners, that 
I may, if I can, teach something to those who desire to learn, and, 
if I can, learn something of those who have anything to teach. May 
I come in, Mr. Ryan?’ 

Instinctively he drew back, and I crossed his threshold. I had 
advanced but a single step when he seemed to hesitate. By this 
time the lamp was throwing the light full upon his face, and I saw a 
man of perhaps seventy. His hair was thick and-long, perfectly 
white, the forehead high and broad, the eyebrows, with scarce a sus- 
picion of grey in them, met and made a dark band across his face ; 
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there was a dreamy, restless look about his eyes, his lips and fingers 
were working restlessly. He seemed perplexed, as if doubting what 
to say or do. ‘I am not wont to see visitors here, young sir ; but as 
you have come in so far, come farther. Hath he not said, “ Use 
hospitality one to another without grudging?” Do you drink tea?’ 

I passed through the hall into along room which, by the imperfect 
light, seemed to me even larger and loftier than it actually was. It 
was crowded with antique furniture as a dealer’s store might be. But 
the massive black oak chairs, the fantastic escritoires and cabinets, 
the tiny little tables of all shapes and designs, the heavy settees, and, 
conspicuous above all, an indescribable bureau rising high above 
everything else, were all arranged, two and three deep, along one side 
of the apartment. The other side was occupied by bookshelves from 
floor to ceiling, and between these and the furniture was a broad 
passage, perhaps ten feet wide—which I used to call the azsle when I 
got upon familiar terms with Mr. Ryan—and up and down this aisle 
he was wont to walk for hours when the restless fit was upon him, 
thinking and talking to himself, as his manner was, in a slow, aimless 
manner. For years, I was told, this was his only exercise. 

At one end of the room was the door by which I had entered ; then 
a huge fireplace in which some great logs were burning brightly ; then, 
where the aisle stopped, the wall was heavily draped with some antique 
hangings of stamped velvet. At the other end was a large oriel 
window, with seats in it, anda plain, heavy deal table, which I guessed 
that Mr. Ryan had made with his own hands in one of his wayward 
moods. Where the old velvet curtains hung when I first entered the 
room, there had formerly been placed upon the floor a plain oak coffin 
with brass fittings ; and in that coffin Mr. Ryan, for several years, had 
regularly laid himself down every evening, and there it was surmised 
he used to say his prayers. After a while he grew too large for the 
coffin, and when he could no longer get into it, or began to find that 
getting out of it was a perilous gymnastic feat, he had it set upright, 
fixing the lid on hinges and so converting it into a door of which he 
kept the key. 

The only piece of furniture in the aisle that I have spoken of 
was a long escritoire, and before it stood a high-backed chair, 
stately and ponderous; the arms were a pair of writhing griffins, 
that faced you grimly as you entered, and lifted their grotesque 
heads above the level of the escritoire that they seemed to guard. 
Behind this chair stood a lady, her head only just above the high 
back, for she was very low of stature. In the window seat was 
a boy who, at the first glance, I took to be about twelve; he was 
reading, and apparently was absorbed in the volume. 

Mr. Ryan set down the lamp upon his writing-table. The light 
fell upon the face that rose above the chair-back. I was struck by 
the exquisite beauty of the head. It was bent forward, the hair was 
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wonderfully smooth, glossy, and fine, and, parted down the middle with 
a perfect distinctness, such as one rarely sees now, it was allowed to 
fall a little over the brow, then gathered up into a roll, and massed 
in coils low down upon the neck. 


Her eyes were bent upon the table; she made no movement as we 
entered ; she stood there mute as a statue. ‘Your name, young 
sir?’ Itold him. He paused, peered curiously at me, and a shudder 
passed over him. 

‘I have been waiting for you, young sir; waiting for many years. 
Not because you are a “lively stone,” though a rumour came to me 
that that you are, but it was your sire who threw his gentleman- 
commoner’s gown over my drowned brother’s face as they carried him 
through the streets of Oxford. You are his son, “ elect, precious.”’ 

He came up to me and kissed me on the cheek, and I did not 
resent it nor draw back. 

‘The lady Electa!’ He waved his hand to the figure behind the 
chair: she lifted her eyes. I smiled and bowed. The dark eyes 
looked down again ; she was as motionless as before. The boy rose 
from his seat, his book in his hand, and without a word took his place 
at his father’s side. ‘Marcus, my son!’ I held out my hand; 
Marcus looked as if for permission to Mr. Ryan, then placed his hand 
in mine and left it there, as if he did not know what was expected 
of him. 

As he stood before me, his hand in mine, I found him older than 
I had first thought him ; his voice was just beginning to break, there 
was a soft down upon his upper lip, he was slight and evidently far 
from robust. He was dressed in a kind of dark-coloured pinafore, his 
throat bare, and the collar of his shirt turned carelessly over on this 
side and on that. As I looked at him it seemed to me that young 
Keats had walked out of his picture, and had come to hold converse 
with me. I thought, ‘Is it all a vision, and am I only dreaming ?’ 
For a moment the room and its occupants, with their strange sur- 
roundings, swam round before me, and a sense of disappointment de- 
pressed me, for I knewI should awake to realities all too soon. How 
long we all stood thus silent, Mr. Ryan watching me the while, I 
know not; I was roused by his voice. 

‘Electa, Stephen’s son has come!’ 

‘My father’s name was not Stephen, sir; it was John!’ 

‘Young sir! Your father’s name was Stephen! You have yet to 
learn the significance of names.’ 

It was said without any emphasis or with the least sign of dis- 
pleasure ; but as he spoke, his back turned to his wife, the lady 
glanced up quickly and raised a finger to her lips. Then she blushed 
deeply and again looked down. 

‘ Electa, Stephen’s son has come! Let there be tea here—tea in 
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twenty-three minutes. Marcus, my son, shall stay with us. Let 
there be toast and much butter upon it!’ 

He took his seat upon the high-backed chair and motioned to 
Marcus, who took his place by his father’s side, standing with his 
open liquid eyes following my every motion, and his hand resting on 
the head of one of the griffins. 

‘May I look at the books, Mr. Ryan ?’ 

‘You may look, young sir.’ 

The room must have been forty feet long. One special shelf on 
a level with my chin was filled with the most remarkable collection 
of volumes on the criticism of the New Testament that I had ever 
seen. In fact, of only asmall proportion of them had I ever heard the 
names. I was still in the twenties then, and I was just beginning to 
feel how ignorant I was. But this shelf fairly staggered me. In the 
middle of the shelf stood the works of Archbishop Leighton, in four 
octavo volumes. They had been evidently read and re-read, they 
were battered and worn. 

‘Ah! Here is Archbishop Leighton, I see!’ 

‘Young sir, he was an apostate !’ 

I turned in wonder. What did he mean ? 

‘That any human creature should have read Simon Peter's Epistle 
so often, known it so well and understood it so little, proves that this 
man was begotten of corruptible seed !’ 

Remembering the lady Electa’s warning, I made no answer, but 
continued my examination, 

‘Oh! Mr. Ryan, this isa rare book! Thomas Adams on the Second 
Epistle of Peter! You are fortunate !’ 

‘Fortunate! fortunate! fortunate!’ he kept on repeating, the 
tone growing more and more mocking and scornful. 

‘That is the eleventh copy of that book I have owned, young sir ! 
It is a task I have imposed upon Marcus, my son, to tear out a leaf 
from that volume every day before our mid-day meal, and consume it 
in the fire upon the hearth. The Second Epistle, young sir! Tell him 
the truth! Tell it him, Mareus, my son!’ 

The boy raised his hand from the griffin and pointed to the book 
with his forefinger. ‘There never was a Second Epistle. Father 
knows that forged bank notes are bad to handle. Forged epistles, 
father knows, are wicked and worse !’ 

I began to feel crushed and uncomfortable. This man knew 
more than I did, and I could not tell what was coming next. By 
chance I took up Valpy’s Greek Testament. There were no Alfords 
in those days. But Valpy was still a stock book for weak-kneed 
candidates for Holy Orders. The volume opened at St. Peter's 
Epistle. It was minutely annotated in a small crabbed hand. 

‘A sheep going astray, young sir!’ said Ryan, ‘stumbling at the 
word as he goes along; a soulless pedant, prating for ever of Bos and 
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his Greek ellipses. Let him go!’ He took the book from me and laid 
it down upon the table. 

I was relieved by the opening of the door. The lady Electa came 
in with a tray, and a hand holding a plate piled high with buttered 
toast appeared at the door. Marcus, at a sign from his father, took 
the plate and laid it upon the table; the door closed noiselessly. 

A seat was set for me opposite the high-backed chair. ‘Where 
will Mrs. Ryan sit?’ I asked. 

‘The lady Electa is in subjection to her own husband ; she has no 
seat, young sir!’ She poured out the tea, Marcus standing at his 
father’s side. Then she took her place again, silent and with down- 
cast eyes as before. ‘Hush!’ he said solemnly. He rose upon his 
feet and made the sign of the cross upon his breast, his right hand 
moving slowly wpwards and pausing as if to show me how it was 
to be done. I did as he did. Then he drew another line with his 
left hand from shoulder to shoulder. The tea was good and I was 
tired with my day’s work and very glad of the meal. He talked 
continuously in a deep monotonous voice. When we had finished 
there was still abundance of toast upon the platter. Simon rose, ‘ Let 
us walk, young sir!’ He laid his hand upon my shoulder and walked 
me up and down that aisle between the bookshelves and the rows of 
furniture, backwards and forwards, backwards and forwards, till from 
very weariness I said I must go. Meanwhile the mother and son had 
been finishing the tea; both standing all the time at the board. I 
had a fear of his kissing me again, so I held out my hand at arm’s 
length. He took it. I bowed silently tothe lady Electa, took Marcus 
playfully by his shoulders and said good-bye cordially, Ryan furtively 
watching me all the time. ‘You will come again, young sir, next 
week. Is Stephen yet alive?’ ‘My father died last year,’ I answered, 
‘but if I may I should like to come again. I am quite sure, sir, you 
can teach me a great deal. Next week I will come again.’ 

This was my first interview with Simon Ryan. 


I 


Who wasthis man? Tradition said that his father was a merchant 
an London, where he had amassed a considerable fortune, which he 
had invested partly in house property in the Borough, partly in small 
landed estates in the country. The old man was reported to have 
been eccentric and solitary in his habits, but a shrewd man of busi- 
ness up to the last. He had two sons, the elder of whom he named 
Paul, the younger Simon ; there were three years between the two boys. 
No one could tell anything about their mother; she died a few days 
after her younger son was born. Paul was sent to Eton, and Simon 
to some of his father’s correspondents on the Continent, where he 
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acquired two or three foreign languages. When he was about fourteen 
his brother Paul joined him at Hamburg, and the two lived together 
for the next two or three years, the younger brother conceiving an 
idolatrous affection for the elder, which, as it appeared ridiculous to 
the young men with whom Paul mixed, led at last to a separation— 
Paul going up to Oxford, and Simon staying behind at Hamburg, 
where he was supposed to be qualifying for mercantile life. In his 
second term Paul was mysteriously drowned in the Cherwell. The news 
of this disaster killed old Ryan, and the shock produced upon young 
Simon so great an effect that his brain became affected. His father 
had left the youth as a ward to a worthy solicitor, into whose house 
he was taken, and here he transferred to a son of the house, of 
about his own age, the same romantic and admiring love which he 
had bestowed upon his brother. Young Clarke was, however, a very 
matter-of-fact young fellow, and, though he just tolerated the other’s 
devotion, had very soon too much upon his hands to allow of his 
being Simon’s constant companion. Simon found himself more and 
more lonely. He hated business ; he was painfully shy and reserved ; 
he had no profession, his means were far in excess of his wants, though 
he was not without tastes; he was an omnivorous reader and an 
enthusiastic musician. 

After he came into his property, he took to wandering about, no 
one knew where; he had chambers in Gray’s Inn from which he 
would disappear for a year at a time, and then suddenly he would go 
to his tailor to be fitted out afresh. He asked no questions and 
answered none. He had no friends. 

One day, while he was in London, young Clarke, who managed 
everything for him, came and announced that he was going down 
to Carlton to look at the old Manor House, which was reported to be- 
in a ruinous condition. ‘Let’s go together, Si. It’s a shame you 
should not go and see your own tenants; there are only half a dozen 
of them, but they’ve never set eyes on their landlord, and it may 
come to pulling down the old house, and I don’t like doing that with- 
out your seeing it.’ 

Simon was delighted at the prospect of a week with his friend. 
They went accordingly. The old Manor House was hopelessly dilapi- 
dated, but it was full of antique furniture, which had gone with the 
estate when Simon’s father had foreclosed the mortgage, and it was a 
question of some difficulty what was to be done with the impedimenta. 
The matter ended by Simon resolving to build himself a house after 
his own plans, and live in it when it was built. ‘What! here in this 
hole, Si? Here, and alone? Who's the lady, man?’ The Manor 
House had been an Elizabethan building, one of those smaller country 
residences which are getting now so rare. The estate had never been 
a large one, and had become less and less till now it hardly exceeded 
500 acres; twenty of these acres had been planted by Simon’s 
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father close to the house, and the trees were now growing up to some 
height, and had been judiciously thinned out from year to year by 
the Clarkes, father and son. The new house was built ; the plan was 
unique. The single hall or library faced east and west, forty feet long 
by twenty broad, and over it a bedroom of the same size. Along the 
north of this building ran a lean-to of two stories, and a similar lean- 
to on the east. Here were the offices, and bedrooms over them. At 
the south-eastern and north-western corners were two staircases, and 
a passage communicated from one to the other into which all the 
bedrooms opened: they all looked to the north or east, and were very 
small. 

At first the only servants in the house were a man and his wife, 
‘without encumbrances.’ The man had been a farm bailiff, the wife 
a gentleman’s housekeeper. She was a good cook—a cleanly, metho- 
dical person—who was mortally afraid of her master, with a kind of 
superstitious awe that he was wont to inspire in all who came in 
contact with him. Her fear of her husband was the fear of a timid 
creature who had suffered at his hands for years, and who never 
knew what he might do to her any hour of the day or night. 
For, though he had been a sober man at first, yet the intolerable 
dulness of the life gradually preyed upon him, and every night 
when Mr. Ryan went up to bed as the clock struck ten, Wraggles 
slipped out by the back door, and betook himself to the Compasses, 
where a choice company was wont to assemble, and drink, and sing, 
and smoke till midnight. Then Wraggles staggered home, invariably 
‘the worse for liquor,’ and, about once a week, a dangerous ruffian to 
the poor whimpering wife who let him in, and had hard work to keep 
him from howling and roaring. When he beat her she whimpered 
imploringly to him, beseeching him to ‘ hold his noise,’ for Mr. Ryan 
would be sure to hear him. 

Years went by. The lonely life preyed upon all the three inmates of 
the strange house. But Ryan himself became more and more strange. 
Ever since his brother's death he had never been actually insane 
again. But he was never sane. He began to be absorbed more and 
more by a religious delusion. He wrote long letters to Harry Clarke, 
as he always called him, which the other never read through, and 
answered very curtly when some business matter had to be dealt with. 
The letters became more and more elaborate and didactic. At last 
Simon declared that he was conscious of a mission. His brother’s 
death had been the penalty exacted for the sin against the Holy 
Ghost which his parents had committed at his baptism. His father 
had christened him Paul, and had gloried in the son that bore the 
accursed name; and he himself—he, Simon, had had to pay for all 
the infatuate love he had lavished on that best of brothers. For, if 
that dear one had lived, he, Simon, would have been a Paulite to the 
end, Then came moanings of a grief that had never left him at rest ; 
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outpourings of a heart that was for ever throbbing with unsatisfied 
yearnings ; hints that his time for delivering his testimony against 
the heresies of Paul of Tarsus, the great corrupter, who had perverted 
the Gospel and led the generations horribly astray—yes! the time 
was coming. 

‘Poor old Si, he’s off his head again,’ murmured Harry Clarke. 
‘But he’s as clear as I am in business matters though, and that 
banking account of his goes rolling up at an awful pace. I think 
I'll go and see him!’ One pressing engagement after another pre- 
vented this; and the letters came more and more frequently. Some- 
times they would be written with long passages in Latin or German 
or Italian, presumably conveying esoteric communications, which 
Harry could not understand a sentence of, and which worried and 
irritated him. 

‘Confound the man! he takes me for a Polyglot. What’s the 
good of writing to me in that wriggling German gibberish. [I'll keep 
away!’ 

One day came a huge parcel containing fifty copies of a thick 
pamphlet. It was entitled : 

‘Simon, The Testifier of the Chief Shepherd, to the Elders of the 
Roaring Lion. Being a Protest against the Perversions of the Truth 
wrought by the Tent Maker of Tarsus.’ 

I am told that it was an ‘awfully learned’ polemic, which en- 
deavoured to establish that St. Paul had been the great enemy to 
the spread of true Christianity and that the only hope for the success 
of the Gospel’s acceptance by all mankind was in the excision of all 
the Pauline writings from the Canon of Holy Scripture, and with 
them the Gospel of St. Luke. The Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
was to be classed with ‘ other heretical stories.’ 

Harry Clarke was solemnly adjured to forward a copy of this 
rhapsody to every Bishop on the bench, to the Professors of Divinity 
in the two Universities, and to certain prominent divines whom the 
writer named. He was further ordered, under all sorts of pains and 
penalties, to read the pamphlet himself and to prepare himself for 
what would follow. 

Harry—lI must needs call him by the familiar name, though he 
was by this time a family man with sons and daughters—Harry, I 
say, obeyed his injunctions in his usual business way; all except 
reading the pamphlet. He tried it two or three times, but he fell 
asleep over it again and again while smoking his cigar in the evening, 
and ended by flinging it into the fire and watching it burn. Not 
a human being appears ever to have got to the end of the crazy 
treatise, and, to Mr. Ryan’s wonder, disappointment, even horror, not 
a single acknowledgment reached him, not a single notice, public or 
private, came to his hand. 

He became more and more self-involved and solitary in his habits ; 
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refused to let even Mrs. Wraggles come into the library; insisted 
that she should put his meals upon a table outside the door, and 
roll it into the room just far enough to allow of her shutting the 
door behind it. Then he began to walk out in the grounds for 
exactly an hour every night from nine to ten, on a broad carriage 
drive that he had made under the high park paling, which he had 
set up round his little domain; gave his orders every morning to 
Wraggles, who had become by this time a confirmed sot ; and read and 
wrote all day long, except when he sat down to a small organ, which 
he had built himself and played upon it by the hour; now and then 
diversifying this solemn recreation by practising upon the violin, 
fitfully, incoherently. He was approaching fifty, when it came to pass 
that one night Mrs. Wraggles, who scrupulously and most carefully 
dusted and cleaned the big library every night after her master had 
gone to his bedroom, found that the violin was missing. Fragments 
of it lay smouldering among the logs in the great chimney. He had 
burnt it. It was supposed that he had discovered he had become 
deaf to some high notes. Then he took the pipes out of the organ, 
smashed them, and flung them out of the window. In a day or two 
the case was burnt as the violin had been. As for the pipes, Wraggles 
took them away, and somehow they came into the possession of a 
worthless old farmer who was one of Ryan’s tenants. The fellow, 
Hammond by name, had been ejected from the society of friends for 
some flagrant dishonesty; but he still wore the Quaker dress and 
still persisted in going to the Quaker meeting-house, seven miles off, 
every Sunday morning. Hammond was a shifty fellow, always behind- 
hand with his rent, and for two years he had paid nothing at all. 
Harry Clarke tried to put in an execution. But Ryan would have 
nothing to do with the law. He grew more and more cool and 
reticent with Harry, when the latter’s visits became fewer and fewer. 
What had become of the Borough property he never could discover. 
All he knew was that Ryan had forbidden him having more to do 
with it. It had simply disappeared. .- 

One day Hammond appeared at the lodge gate, where lived one of 
the farm labourers, whose strict charge it was to let no living soul pass 
except the tradesmen furnished with a pass. He was bare-headed, 
and he carried in his hand a watchman’s rattle, which he swung round 
vigorously, making a hideous clatter. ‘Gi’ over that noise, Mas’r 
Hammond, will’ee? don’t, I'll throw the slops over you!’ 

‘I come in the name of the Lord! Open the gate or a curse will 
fall on thee and thy name!’ 

There was a feeble and timid resistance. Then Hammond 
marched on straight into the library, flinging the door wide open, 
and stood before his landlord swinging his rattle with a strong arm, 

The suddenness and oddity of the attack threw Ryan wholly off 
his guard. He stared blankly. 
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‘Simon Ryan, I come to give thee glory. Thy light has shone in 
upon my heart. Behold me! I have renounced the perversions of 
the tent maker. I am of Peter; not of Paul, neither of Apollos!’ 


A few months after this Mr. Ryan’s privacy was again invaded ; 
Harry Clarke appeared with another gentleman, a representative of 
the bankers with whom his account was kept. Some heavy cheques 
had been drawn on the account, beginning at 20/., and followed by 
several for larger sums in rapid succession. At last a cheque for 
1,000/. was presented by a tall man dressed as a Quaker. Payment 
was refused and the cheque detained. 

Harry Clarke on being referred to, unhesitatingly pronounced the 
signature a forgery. Ryan’s wrath fell wpon Harry Clarke. Prose- 
cute? Not for all the world. Prosecute his one convert. Never! 

‘It is we who prosecute !’ said the banker. ‘ You will be compelled 
to appear as a witness, Mr. Ryan!’ 

But Hammond was never more seen or heard of, and of course 
was never put upon his trial. 


It must have been, I think, in 1832 that the cholera broke out in 
Carlton. It fell with awful violence upon Mr. Ryan’stenants. There 
were eight or nine cottages, crowded dreadfully, and the hovels were 
in a shameful state. Fifty yards or so from this rookery stood a 
small house tenanted by the Baptist minister, whose chapel was a mile 
off. He was a fair specimen of his class and he had a wife who had 
been a governess in a gentleman’s family and a daughter about six- 
teen years old. Rumours came to Ryan that the plague was raging, 
When Wraggles came in for orders he was unmistakably drunk. 
Ryan could not be blind to it; he clutched the fellow’s collar and shook 
him violently. ‘Thou limb of Paul!’ he cried. ‘Is it a time to walk 
in excess of wine, revellings, and banquetings when the Gospel has 
never been preached to them that are dead and thou art one of the 
dying?’ . 

For once in his life Wraggles—pot-valiant—dared to make answer. 
‘ That's all very fine, master. You're a jolly Peterite, you are! If 
there ain’t no Gospel, you go and give it ‘em! That’s all I say. 
You'd want a drop too if you saw ’em in among them cottages o’ 
yourn!’ 

It was a call to Simon Ryan. He did go among the dying and the 
dead. He seemed to bear acharmed life. The scenes he saw were in- 
describably horrible. Mr. Merrison, the Baptist minister, was smitten ; 
he died in frightful agonies, The miserable and penniless widow 
followed her husband to the grave after laying him in his coffin with 
her own hands. She recovered from the cholera herself, only to die 
a week later from sheer exhaustion. ‘Dolly, my darling!’ she kept 
saying during those last hours. ‘ Dolly, do everything that God and 
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Mr. Ryan bid you. Between the two you'll never come to harm. 
Dolly! Do as they two bid you, and specially do what Mr. Ryan tells 
you is right !’ 

Then she fell asleep and never woke. The girl was stunned. 

After the funeral, Dolly found herself an inmate of Mr. Ryan’s 
house, she did not know how. She had one of the little bedrooms. 
It was hot summer, and she wanted no better apartment. Wraggles 
had fallen a victim to the cholera. The drink had helped that on; 
and Dolly and Mrs. Wraggles were drawn together in a kind of sad 
friendship. They were both bereaved ones and forlorn. Somehow 
the old strict and terrible discipline of the household had relaxed. 
Mrs. Wraggles had demanded help in the house ; Simon had granted 
her two under-servants on condition that neither of them ever entered 
the library, and that neither ever appeared in his presence, nor were 
their voices ever to be heard. He himself would never be their 
master, or be referred to. Mrs. Wragglesmust engagethemand dismiss 
them as she pleased. Ryan’s walks in the ‘ grounds’ became less 
regular. He missed Wraggles, and the new bailiff jarred against his 
feelings. He began to walk out at all times of the day. The harvest 
had set in. Ryan actually went and looked on at the reapers— 
there were real reapers in those days. He mused shyly, speaking to 
none, only silently bowing in response to the greetings. ‘ Largess, 
Mas’r! Largess!’ broke out from some voices, The ery grew to a 
general shout, and the men, sickles in hand, came crowding about 
him. He put his hand in his pocket, and drew out a golden guinea. 

‘The end of all things is at hand!’ he said. ‘Be ye therefore sober!” 

The lord of the harvest—for in those days that functionary still 
had a recognised position in many parishes—pulled off his hat, and, 
scarcely believing his eyes, took the shining coin, spun it high up in 
the air, and shouted with triumphant joy: ‘ There’s largess, mates!’ 
There were shrieks of wondering rejoicing, and Mr. Ryan left them, to 
finish his perambulation. 

As he approached the house, there was Dolly! She came to meet 
him swiftly in great agitation. ‘Mr. Ryan! Oh, Mr. Ryan! I’ve 
never found a word. I’ve never seen you—my heart is so very, very 
full! Oh, Mr. Ryan! mayn’t I—mayn’t I kiss your hand ?’ 

She dropped on her knees, and before he could prevent her she 
had caught his hand and kissed it again and again. He was utterly 
perplexed and walked slowly on—she sobbing as if her heart would 
break, trying to speak and finding no articulate utterance—he silent 
and frightened by his own emotion. He passed into the library and 
shut her out. She went and hid her face in Mrs. Wraggles’ lap, the 
good woman mingling her tears with the girl’s, and softly stroking 
the glossy hair on the beautiful head while she poured forth many a 
gentle commonplace which yet it was a comfort to speak and a comfort 
to listen to. 
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All that day Simon was restless. He walked up and down the 
aisle for hours. As the time for dinner drew near he went to the 
door and left it wide open. Mrs. Wraggles was ordered to bring in 
the tray. An hour later she came back; Simon was still walking, and 
the dinner was untouched. She ventured to ask him if she should 
warm it up. He looked at her dreamily. ‘Tell Miss Merrison that 
this room is open to her.’ 

Thatroom! That sacred, mysterious room, with the coffin stand- 
ing grimly there—did he mean it ? 

‘When, Mr. Ryan?’ 

‘ Now.’ 

The young girl, who had heard all about the coffin, and was pre- 
pared for it, came in without hesitation, all beaming with the joy of 
an immense gratitude, and met him in his walk. He turned from 
her and sat down upon the high-backed chair. 

‘Why did they christen you Dolly ?’ 

‘They didn’t christen me at all: I have never been baptised.’ 

He started up with a look of horror on his face. 

‘Not baptised? Nota Christian? Everywhere the trail of the 
serpent! The great perverter still at work. The tent maker that 
boasted he had baptised none of them. Wretched girl!’ 

‘ Whatever you bid me I will do, Mr. Ryan. What less could I do?’ 

Three weeks later the rector of the parish received a wondrous 
missive from Simon. He invited him to a conference. The rector 
was a well-meaning and earnest man, and, more than that, a man of 
robust good sense and tact. Somehow his pleasant voice and fearless 
outspokenness told with Simon. There were concessions made on 
both sides, and ‘ Dolly’ was baptised in the church, one week-day 
morning, and received the name of Electa. 

‘I very nearly christened our young friend Electra,’ said the 
parson as he took off his surplice. ‘She has a new name in more 
senses than one.’ 

Simon looked at him severely. ‘New? Such are ye all—Pauli- 
cians every one. What know ye of the Word—ye that look as through 
a glass darkly? Ye who know nothing about those things of which 
the chief of the Apostles wrote save what ye find in your mean and 
beggarly mother-tongue. New is it? New—that at Simon Peter’s 
side at Babylon there sat the Lady Electa whom ye, after your fashion, 
call “‘ the Church,” forsooth. Ye who know not that John the son of 
thunder wrote his loving letter to that same Lady Electa in the years 
of her widowhood when Simon Peter had been nailed to his cross.’ 

The rector smiled and made no reply. Why should he argue 
with a madman ? 

Every morning during the previous month Electa had been 
summoned into the library to be taught the mysteries of the true 
faith. Simon went on by the hour, walking, talking, swinging his 
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arms. What a joy to have found a disciple at last, one so docile and 
patient too, and growing day by day more reverent, submissive, and 
over-awed! It was a new life to the girl. Her father had been a 
hard, narrow man; a man of Scripture phrases, poured out by the 
yard, a man of unctuous manner with Dr. Watts’s hymns for ever on 
his lips; a man of no knowledge, of vulgar manners, which offended 
and at times disgusted his more refined wife ; a man too coarse in the 
grain to have any tenderness. He swallowed his victuals, spoke 
through his nose, made long prayers in a loud monotonous voice, 
but left ‘the womankind,’ as he called them, to go their own way, 
and hurled Bible texts at them when, on his return from his long 
perambulations, he found them reading together out of the dozen or 
so volumes of poetry, Milton, Cowper, Campbell’s ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ 
Gray, and a few others, which his wife had provided herself with in 
her younger days. 

To Electa the new life was full of revelations. The comparative 
luxury of the house as compared with the poverty she had been accus- 
tomed to; the contact with a man of original ideas, pouring out every 
moment some startling fact or suggestion such as she had never 
dreamed of before; the flashes of actual eloquence, lighting up the 
unintelligible jargon of philosophical and theosophic speculation, 
drawled out by the hour in a low, mysterious, sing-song till she 
knew not whether the speaker was human or divine, and her heart 
beat quick and her breathing well-nigh ceased as the sense of awe 
and mystery wrapt her round. 

But with this intellectual ascendency that Simon had acquired 
over his disciple there can be no doubt that, quite unconsciously, he 
was exercising a most potent mesmeric mastery over the girl. She 
had become his constant companion now in the mornings. At two 
o'clock Mrs. Wraggles would bring in dinner for the pair. Now the 
cloth was laid on the long writing-table and they sat opposite one 
another. He with his eyes continually turned upon her. She every 
now and then giving him a bright, glad look of gratitude. Afterthe 
meal she invariably withdrew without a word and joined Mrs. Wraggles. 
To the old woman Electa talked only of Simon, tried to repeat his 
lessons, to explain his views, to show how Paul of Tarsus was a bad 
man, ‘ the cuckoo’s egg that the roaring lion had laid in the nest of 
the eagle John and ousted Simon Peter, the real bird of Paradise, the 
hope of the race.’ Mrs. Wraggles would go to sleep over the revela- 
tions. The truth is, she didn’t care a dump for all this ‘ Peterite’ 
theology. Not she! She yawned, she bustled about. She was glad 
when ten o’clock came, and blessed the Lord she had no drunken 
husband now to disturb her rest, the rest which was so sweet. Then 
Electa would go to her little bedroom, and sleep such sleep as she had 
not known a little while ago. 

AvuGustTus JESSOPP. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE INSIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
TRADES UNION VOTE 


ALTHOUGH it is a matter for unqualified regret that any statesman 
of the first rank should have spoken of ‘the classes and the masses’ 
as opposing forces in the State, yet it behoves those who are con- 
cerned in the management of public affairs to accept that line of 
demarcation as one of the unfortunate conditions which have to be 
taken into account when considering the probable action of the 
electorate. 

The labour vote, as opposed to the capitalist vote, which is the 
real interpretation of the cry of the masses against the classes, 
has never, we believe, been accurately estimated; and it is this we 
propose to do here by an analysis of the census returns as regards 
labour, and by a comparison of the figures produced with the voting 
strength of the country, and with the Trades Union statistics fur- 
nished by the Trades Unions themselves. 

It may be stated generally that the figures show the Trades Union 
vote to be much smaller than would be supposed from the boldness 
of its platform declarations and the fears of its opponents. Let us 
hope that fuller information will temper that boldness and moderate 
those fears. We need not despair, for there is a wide difference 
between a Tower Hill Socialist and the cautious regulator of an 
organised trade; and while this difference counts for very much, it 
will also be seen that, when every grade of Trades Union politician 
between these two extremes has been summed up, the total by no 
means exhibits the powerful force in the State that politicians are 
accustomed to contemplate, with hope or apprehension, as their 
circumstances may determine. 

The total of males in the United Kingdom over twenty years of 
age was 9,786,073 in 1891, and the total registered electors on the 
lst of January 1892 was 6,158,023. Taking the census of 1891, 
and the General Election of 1892, throughout these calculations, we 
find that 48°5 per cent. of the males over twenty formed the active 
voting strength of the United Kingdom, and that whereas England 
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and Wales showed a percentage of 50°4, Scotland showed 46°9, and 
Ireland only 38°9 per cent. The actual votes polled in 1892 
numbered 4,605,442; but to get at the active voting strength of the 
country we have to take into account the voters in the uncontested 
constituencies, and the double voting of those electors who voted 
for two candidates in two-member boroughs. Allowing for these 
two conditions we arrive at a total of 4,752,020 active voters; 
and it is with this element that the Trades Union vote must be 
compared. 

The twenty large Trades Unions, comprising the whole of the 
political element of Trades Unionism, engaged in the work of coercing 
capital, had a membership of 554,438 in 1891. The number in 1892 
was 552,192, but we will take the higher number as we are dealing 
with the census of 1891. Inasmuch as we have already found that 
the voting strength of the United Kingdom represents only 48-5 per 
cent. of the males over twenty, we may fairly assume that the per- 
centage of voters among members of Trades Unions is not greater. 
Some may assert it is greater on the grounds that the Trades Union 
organiser is a very determined person, who has a keen sense of what 
he wants, who is not disturbed by any sentimental considerations, 
and who has practically only one political purpose—the acquisition 
of profits. These are weighty grounds, more weighty than any other 
single basis of political action, either existent or to be imagined ; but 
there is something on the other side. A man usually becomes a Trades 
Unionist before he becomes a householder. From the number of 
members who join unions before they reach manhood it is clear that 
this is so; and, inasmuch as enfranchisement can be secured only by 
the lodger qualification in the case of a mechanic’s sons, we need not 
look far to find that the rent a mechanic pays will not permit of the 
necessary qualification being created out of his dwelling for more 
than one such vote. Of course the sons hive off to other districts 
and become lodgers with others ; but the same thing occurs with town- 
grown youths and the sons of country people. This consideration is 
general to the nation, and need not specially concern us in this re- 
lation. The Trades Union membership, however, includes many 
women, especially in the textile industries, and some workers under 
twenty. The'tendency of the Trades Union secretary is to engross 
rather than to depreciate the membership ; and these considerations 
far outweigh the counterbalancing influence of an uncommon political 
zeal on the part of the trades organisers, as compared with the op- 
posing political registration agent. Indeed, the inclusion of women 
and youths in the Trades Union total inclines one to the belief that 
the percentage applicable to the voting strength of the Trades Union 
should, if anything, be lower than that ascertained to be applicable 
to the nation. The same percentage being applied, however, we find 
that these twenty large Trades Unions afford 268,884 votes, or 
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about an eighteenth part of the voting strength of the country, or 54 
per cent. 

In considering this percentage we must remember that it is not 
general. It is very much larger in some constituencies, where 
particular industries having a strong Trade Society prevail; and it 
may be reduced to nothing in districts where no Trade Society exists. 
And it must not be forgotten that, as already shown, the Trades 
Union strength stands at this low average percentage throughout the 
country, after giving the gross value to the Trades Societies’ returns, 
without any discount on account of the women in the unions of the 
textile and other similar industries, where women are largely employed. 
The broad conclusion deducible from these figures is that the Trades 
Union vote is of importance as a controlling factor in elections only 
in a few constituencies, where they may with propriety claim the 
right to return a representative wholly devoted to their interest, 
regardless of any other consideration. This is proper upon the 
principle that minorities are justified in securing representatives 
whenever and wherever they get the chance: a principle that has 
been put forward in respect of the electors of small burghs of a 
special character, and of interests colonial or Imperial, incapable of 
securing representatives by any direct process, but a principle that 
is not generally recognised by Trades Union leaders, 

Further light is thrown upon the Trades Union vote by a detailed 
examination of the whole body of operatives in the United Kingdom 
from which members of Trades Societies are drawn, and out of which 
the political Trades Unionist is manufactured. It must be re- 
membered that the Census returns include in the totals of particular 
trades not merely the operatives, but the employers and the 
merchants and the commission agents—in fact, everyone engaged in 
the particular trade in any capacity. The secretaries of the Trades 
Societies also include all whom they can number as members of their 
associations, upon the commonplace principle of making a good 
show for their trade in the phalanx of the wage earner against the 
wage payer. 

The following table gives the total persons returned in the 
census of 1891 engaged in the various trades of the country, and 
the total males of twenty years and upwards so occupied, side by side 
with the totals of the members of the various unions connected 
with these trades, and finally the percentage of the Trades Unionists 
returned by the secretaries of the several unions as compared with 
males of upwards of twenty years of age. The totals printed in 
heavier type are added in the grand total at the foot of the page. 
The lighter printed figures are merely details of the heavier. 
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Table showing the Proportion of Trades Unionists to Persons Occupied. 
Trade or Occupation 


Agriculture—persons engaged on om, = ” 
dens, about animals, &c. 
Mining——coal, ironstone, shale, were? < 
Iron and Steel Manufacture . ° . 
per, Tin, Zinc, Lead, &c.—workers in 
Stpeullding and Engineering —shipwrights, 
boiler-makers, engine-makers, fitters and 
turners, &c. . ) 150,101 
Transport—on railways, including Platelayers and 
railway navvies ° 50,464 
On roads ee ® 9,301 
On canals, rivers, and seas . 
Enginemen—drivers and stokers (excepting rail- 
way, agricultural,and marine) . 
Building Trades—Bricklayers . ° ° 
Masons . 
Carpenters and J oiners 
Plasterers, &c. 
Plumbers . ° 
Painters . . 
Others 





Total of Building Trades 
Textile Trades—Wool . 
Silk 


Total of Textile Trades 


Dress—Bootmakers. «2. «+ ° 
Tailors . e' -e ° ° ° 
Others . ° . ° . ° 


Total of Dress Trades 


Printing and Bookbinding . . 
Bakers and Millers . . 
Purniture—Cabinet-makers, &e. : 


Carriages and Harness . ° 
Glass and Pottery Workers 
Tobacco and Pipes . 
General and Unskilled Labour —Coal Porters 
Gasworkers . 
Labour League . 
Tyneside Labour 
Union 
Others 


Total of Unskilled Labour .| 1,021,176 870,719 


Professions, Trades, and Capes angntnt 
above. . ms - | 6,257,838 | 2,404,155 


Grand total of Occupied Persons &c. ° - | 16,822,165 9,242,935 
Unccoupled « © © © © © c 0 | 90,688; 543,138 


Grand total . . | eRe | 9,786,073 


The authorities from which the figures in this table relating to 
Trades Unions are drawn are the reports of the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and Trades Unions. They consist of the 
Parliamentary Paper, 146 (1893), Part A, dealing with Trades 
Unions in 1891; the Parliamentary Paper, 146-II. (1893), Part C, 

VoL. XXXV—No. 206 85S 
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Appendix M, dealing with Trades Unions in 1892, and the 
Statistical Table and Report on Trades Unions by the Labour 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade, published in Parliamentary 
Paper [C, 6,990], 1893. It will be seen in the first place that out 
of the 37,732,922 inhabitants of the United Kingdom less than one 
half, or under 17,000,000, are returned as following any specified 
occupation. This total includes the employers in these trades as well 
as the employed, all the women, and all those engaged under the age 
of twenty. The males over twenty so engaged number nine and a 
quarter millions, or a fourth of the total population, but only 13 per 
cent. of this nine and a quarter millions engaged in trade are returned 
as Trades Unionists ; and in this 13 per cent. are included such women 
engaged in the textile, bookbinding, and other women’s trades as 
may be members of the societies in those trades. On the other hand, 
counterbalancing this qualification perhaps, there are nearly two and a 
half millions of males over twenty years of age engaged in trades, 
professions, or occupations that yiell only 0°5 per cent. of Trades 
Unionists ; and the final figure in the table shows that the Trades 
Unionists number only 11:3 per cent. of the total males over twenty 
years of age in the kingdom. It is from this 11°3 per cent. of the 
total males that we get the 5} per cent. of Trades Union voters ; 
and the totals giving this 54 per cent. include the million and a 
half engaged in the textile factories, of whom more than one half are 
women, but of whom less than one-third are males over twenty, and 
of whom only 109,325 are Trades Unionists, or 7 per cent. 

Before dealing with the effective strength of the political Trades 
Unionist vote in particular districts, it will be well to examine the 
returns made by the various authorities dealing with Trades Union 
statistics. The best sources of authentic information concerning the 
Trades Union strength are the reports, particularly described in the 
preceding paragraph, of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
and the Labour Statistics compiled by the Board of Trade Labour 
Correspondent. 

‘By statute every Trade Union desirous of a legal status is required 
to register itself with the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and to make 
an annual report of its financial and numerical strength. These reports 
are examined and analysed by the Chief Registrar, and the results of 
the examiration are published in his annual report. The information 
thus published may be accepted as accurately representing the Trades 
Union strength in this country, for it is found that only the smaller 
unions now omit to register or to make returns in compliance with 
the Act. 

The annual reports by the Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade are even more exhaustive. He apparently draws up his report 
later in the year than the Chief Registrar, and consequently is able 
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to include in his list of unions those who from any reason have un- 
duly delayed making returns. Trades Union secretaries are not 
models of punctuality in this respect, and consequently the difference 
in the numbers in the two reports is considerable. He also includes 
unregistered unions. The Chief Registrar, for instance, in his report 
for 1891, accounts for only 320 unions, with a membership of 925,232, 
while the Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade has a list of 431 
unions, of which 399 are registered and 32 unregistered, with a total 
of 1,109,014. 

Later information on the subject is given in Appendix M to the 
Chief Registrar's Report for 1891. This Appendix contains an 
abstract of the returns received for the year 1892. A comparison of 
the figures for the two years shows that although the Trades Unions 
are increasing in numbers, in wealth, and in membership, yet the 
increase is caused chiefly by the springing into existence of a number 
of small societies and not by any extraordinary spread of the Trades 
Union movement within its more important sections of trade. When 
the more recent statistics are published it will probably be found that 
the number of Trades Unionists to-day does not exceed a million and 
a quarter. 

The following table shows the Trades Union strength in 1892, 
according to the returns for the year received by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies :— 

Trades Unions, 1892. 


_ | sees Funds, Income Expenditure | Members 
received Dec. 31. 





£ £ £ 
England and Wales . | 426 | 1,546,306 | 1,563,171 | 1,549,182 | 1,048,218 
Scotland . . .| 88 58,331 49,255 49,946 35,177 
Pee 8, oe GO ia 7,891 9,557 8,501 8,465 





Total . .| 501 | 1,612,528 | 1,621,983 | 1,607,629 | 1,091,860 





From these figures we gather that in 1892, 501 unions made 
returns ; their membership numbered 1,091,860, rather less than the 
return of 1891; and they have a capital of thirty shillings per head, 
or 1,612,528/. all told. The total revenues of the 501 unions was 
1,621,983/., and their expenditure 1,607,629/. These, however, are 
the grand totals of 1892, but many of the societies are non-political 
in their action; and we must look to the twenty large unions for the 
basis of a calculation affecting the political vote. As we are dealing 
with the census of 1891 we take the 1891 figures, showing a member- 
ship of 554,438, considerably:more than half of the whole, and with 
an income of 889,776/., or more than three times the whole. The 
details are as follows :— 

ss2 
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TrapEs Unions 1n 1891 anp 1892, 


Compiled from the Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies and Trades 
Unions, §c., 1892, Part A, p. 39, Table XX, and Part C, Agpadia M. 


Funds, Dec. 31 | Income Members 
Trades Unions pane SEED Ieee ERR fee : 
1891 | 1892 1891 1892 1891 1892 


£ £ £ £ 
Engineers, Ama!gamated Society of | 237,251 214,344 189,774 245,669 71,221 
Boiler-makers, United Society of . | 183,635 194,071 112,077 113,336 36,996 
Miners’ Yorkshire Association. .| 117,822 | 163,826 67,455 73,245 
Cotton - spinners, Amalgamated 
Operative + | 115,248 79,189 57,429 90,330 
Railway Servants’ Amalgamated - | 110,584 | 120,827 35,279 35,833 
Carpenters and Joiners’ varrencetl 
mated » 70,936 79,010 88,771 98,919 
Miners’ Durham Association ° ° 55,407 36,361 56,067 108,625 
Ironfounders, Friendly Society of . 53,022 44,313 49,015 47,010 
Bricklayers, Operative Society of .| 43,995 41,306 26,102 32,520 
Steam-engine-makers’ Society . ‘ 28,377 29,879 15,660 17,090 
Compositors, London Society of .| 26,520 21,764 19,304 19,557 : 
Shipwrights, Associated Society of .| 23,787 27,908 14,599 18,159 11,937 
Miners’ Northumberland Mutual As- 
sociation . -| 23,682 25,509 11,101 16,112 17,059 
Locomotive Engineers’ Associated ° 20,731 26,488 10,709 12,093 5 6,710 
*Boot & Shoe Operatives’ National . | ®17,310 #24,890 28,992 29,340 3, 42,524 
Tailors, Amalgamated Society of . 10,925. 8,188 26,057 27,438 7,573 16,732 
Tyneside and National Labour 
Union. . ° 9,544 4,777 13,019 13,289 23,804 
Sailors’ and Firemen’: 8 Union . 8,202 (def) 463 34,490 23,803 20,000 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside, and General 
Labourers 6,809 8,775 19,344 15,054 22,913 
Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ 
Association. . . « ° 3,834 4,644 15,532 12,560 35,719 





1,167,621 /1,146,472 | 889,776 {1,049,982 | 554,438 | 


Add for other Trades Unions . 276,441 , 285,570 | 572,001 370,794 | 539,668 
| 


| 
Total . .« . seo 1,612,528 \175,346 ‘waene | oes.se | 
\ 


—! — 





* These amounts do not include 15,3952. for branch purposes. According to the latest return the 
aggregate funds of the Society were: 1891, 32,7057., and 1892, 40,2857. 


In addition to these twenty unions, the twenty-six detailed on the 
next page are the most important; and in the forty-six included in 
these tables lies practically the whole Trades Union strength of the 
country. The remaining 455 included in the totals of the abstract 
for 1892 are practically of no account, and for political purposes need 
not be considered. 

The first table includes every Trades Unionist reported in every 
return from every available source, and, of course, includes many 
who cannot be regarded as political Trades Unionists, It was for 
this reason that in the opening statement we took the twenty large 
unions to get at the active political strength of the political unions. 
These twenty unions are, of course, concentrated within well-defined 
areas, and for that reason are effective political forces. We may now 
return to the first table, which includes all unions, however small, 
scattered through the kingdom, and which, of course, make a much 
larger total than the highly organised twenty. There are, however, 
only six trades that can be credited with a strong political bias and 
an active political purpose; and of only three of these do we hear 
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Orner Lance Unions. 
Income and Membership in » 1892. 


Trades Unions 


Income | Membership | 





£ 
London and Counties Labour hay oe - 7,380 
National Agricultural Laboure nion | $3,196 
West Cumberland Miners’ Association ‘ ‘ 20,926 
Ashton, Haydock, Bolton, &c. nen. =e Union . | 14,786 
United Operative Plumbers : -| 11,205 
Nottinghamshire Miners’ Association . ‘ 9,545 
Amalgamated Society of House and Ship Painters 8, 114 
Oldham Provincial Card and a — 
tives . 30,616 
Friendly Society of Operative Stonemasons ._i;, 22,135 
Associated Iron and Steel Workers. ‘ 5,137 
‘National Amalgamated Society of Brassworkers . . 6,828 
General Railway Workers’ Union. . ° 3,405 
Bristol Miners’ Association . ‘ . ‘ “an 
Eastern Counties Labour Federation . 
Navvies’, Bricklayers’ Labourers’, and General La- 
bourers’ Union . 
South-East Lancashire Card and Blowing-room 
ratives. . oa 
Cannock Chase Miners, Enginemen, and Surfacemen . | 
North Stafford Miners’ Federation . . 
Wigan Miners’ Association . : 
National Union of Dock Labourers 
® Derbyshire Miners’ Association . 


Scotland—Associated Blacksmiths 

Amalgamated Carters 

British Steelworkers 

Associated Moulders of Scotland é 
Rrined Stee Dressers’ Trade and Benevolent Union . 


Total 








* This return is for the year ending the 7th of February, 1893. 
* Established 1892. Funds on the 31st of December, 1892, 27,2212. 


much on political platforms and in parliamentary procedure. The 
miners with their 219,455, the transport trades with their 146,174, 
and the unskilled labourers numbering 123,780, are the three bodies 
that have made themselves felt in the constituencies where they pre- 
dominate. The building trade of 110,954 members, the engineers 
and shipbuilders with 150,101, and the textile societies with 109,325, 
become active as political organisations only in relation to their 
special trades, or when they are swept into the vortex of some great 
popular agitation, and assume a political complexion for the time. 
These six organisations number 849,789 members, or three-fourths of 
the total Trades Unionists of the country, and may be regarded as the 
total political material with which election managers may have to 
‘deal. Those among them who belong to the twenty large unions 
‘and who are voters are included in the number that gives the 
estimated 5} per cent. of the total voting strength of the country ; 
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and, when we take them out of the 5} per cent., and place them in 
the districts where they concentrate, we get a Trades Union vote of 
comparatively small proportions throughout the country, outside these 
special Trades Union districts, where the Trades Unionist very properly 
prevails, and exercises his franchise by returning a Trades Union 
representative. 

The Miners’ Trade Unions, the largest in membership and the most 
concentrated geographically, number, according to the official return, 
219,445, or two-fifths more than are included in the twenty large 
unions, giving 54 per cent. of the voting strength of the country, 
In recent times the membership of the Miners’ Federation has been 
estimated at 250,000, and even as high as 300,000 ; but this, it must 
be remembered, is a Trades Union estimate of the Trades Union 
force ; and, although there may have been a considerable increase in 
the membership since the date to which the return relates, the pro- 
bability is that the correct number does not much exceed 220,000 at 
the present time. The total of persons engaged in mining is 650,425, 
and of these 488,772 are males over twenty years of age. This is 
almost exactly 5 per cent. of the total males of the United Kingdom 
from whom voters are drawn ; and the 219,455 Trades Union miners 
give 44:9 per cent. of the adult males employed in the mining industry, 
They make, indeed, the largest contribution of any Trade Union to the 
voting strength of the country, but they are a peculiarly local body, and 
their locality is easily defined. In estimating the general strength 
of the Trades Union vote outside mining districts, therefore, we must 
at once strike out of the total one-fifth of the million Trades Unionists 
as being confined to the districts containing mines. Of this fifth 
48°5 per cent., or 105,000, may be estimated as voters; but to com- 
pare this number with the percentage shown by the twenty large 
unions we must deduct the two-fifths excess representing the scattered 
miners’ unions. This deduction leaves us with 66,000 miner voters, 
or 1°4 per cent. of the entire active voting strength of the United 
Kingdom ; so that, removing the concentrated miners’ vote, we have 
left a Trades Union vote of only 4:1 per cent. of the active voting 
strength of the kingdom to alloy the whole of the non-mining con- 
stituencies. Some slight addition must be made to the decimal of 
this percentage in allowance for the exclusion from the calculation 
of the constituencies where the miner voters congregate. If this 
calculation is in any way in error it will be in crediting the miners 
with the full percentage of 48-5 per cent. of active voters out of 
their males over twenty years of age. It is probable the Miners 
Federation will not yield so large a quota; but if it should not, by 
reason of the miners not being householders in like proportion to 
those occupied in other callings and in having fewer women among 
them, we may trust the calculation in respect of the rest of the com- 
munity, because we may be sure that if miners do not vote in their 
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own district they do not vote anywhere else; and we have, therefore, : 
an indisputable conclusion that the available Trades Union vote, com-. 
prised within the twenty large unions and marshalled by the political 
Trades Union committees, represents no more than 41 per cent. of 
those constituencies that do not include miners upon their registers. 

The accuracy of this estimate is supported by a reference to 
two typical mining constituencies, that of Holmfirth in the West 
Riding of York, which returns Mr. J. H. Wilson to Parliament, 
and that of Wigan, which is almost exclusively composed of coal 
miners. The percentage of electors to population in the Holmfirth 
constituency is 18°7, the average percentage for the United Kingdom 
being 16°3; but the polling gives 734 per cent. of the register as 
compared with 77°3, the average of the United Kingdom. The poll- 
ing compared with the population, however, gives a total of 13°7 per 
cent., which is 1 per cent. above the average of the United Kingdom 
and in excess of the voting in most industrial constituencies. In 
Wigan, where coal mining is almost the only industry, the electorate 
is only 13°4 of the constituency, but the polling showed 92-5 per 
cent. of the electorate and 12°2 of the population. We may assume 
that both of these constituencies have been organised to the utmost by 
the keenest political organisers of the country, who know what 
they want, and spare no exertion to get it. Being composed almost 
entirely of Trades Unionist miners, they return men specially devoted. 
to the Trades Unionist cause. 

These being the general principles deduced from the returnsrelating 
to Trades Unions, we may now consider the relative importance of the 
political Trades Unionist as compared with those engaged in other 
industries and with the country generally. The following table gives 


Table may yetain, Electors, and Voting Strength. 





England United 
ad and Wales Scotland | Ireland Kinellem 


Total sopidtutions (1891) 29,002,525 | 4,025,647 | 4,704,750 } 87,732,922 
Total males of all ages (1891) 14,052,901 | 1,942,717 | 2,318,953 [18,314,571 
Total males 20 years and 

over (1891) ° 7,515,934 | 1,006,018 {1,264,121 | 9,786,073 
Total registered electors (1892) 4,809,237} 604,898 | 743,888 | 6,158,023 
Total voting strength . «| 3,788,911} 471,505 | 491,604 | 4,752,020 


Percentages : 
Of males 20 years and over 

to population . : 25°8 24-9 26'8 25°9 
Of electors to population . 165 150 158 16:3 
Of electors to males, 20 ven 
enna over . 63-9 60°1 58°7 62:9 

voti strength | to popula- 

i" Pop , 11:7 10°4 12°6 
Of voting strength to males 

20 years and over ° , 46:9 38:9 48:5 
Of voting strength to electors. 78° 779 66:0 773 
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the grand totals of the population in its various relations to the 
electoral body; and it is by these averages that we may gauge the 
particular constituency. 

The next table (p. 614) gives the number and percentage of males 
of twenty years and over engaged in particular occupations, and shows 
the power of each trade or industry in relation to the total voting 
power of the United Kingdom. The last column in the table shows 
what political power is at the disposal of any particular occupation, 
provided each exhibits a like political activity. The information 
contained in this table is taken from the detailed census reports 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. There is in these reports an 
unfortunate want of uniformity, which has rendered the process of 
extracting that information a long and difficult one. For instance, 
in the Scotch and Irish reports the summary tables show clearly the 
number of persons of both sexes in ail the twenty-four orders of 
occupstions who are over twenty years of age. In the Scotch report 
the percentages are even worked out. In the English report, on the 
other band, the summary tables show only the number of persons 
occupied over ten years of age. To determine the number of males 
over twenty years in the various occupations it is necessary to examine 
minutely the more detailed parts of the census report, and by 
arithmetical calculations to distribute the seven and a half millions in 
their respective occupations. It may be noticed in passing that the 
Irish census report groups the people occupied in the fishing industry 
under the sub-head of ‘About animals.’ In consequence of this 
eccentricity we find the Irish herring fishers and the Irish cats’-meat 
men in the same total, as if associated in cognate industries. It is 
hardly necessary to say that. this singular error has not been allowed 
to distort the statistics here set out. 

Among the results shown by the above is the striking fact that 
agriculture, in spite of its decline and in spite of the continued growth 
of other industries, still employs more men than any other single 
industry in the United Kingdom. Themen of full age in the mining 
industry number barely half a million, while the men engaged in 
agriculture number nearly four times as many, or in actual figures 
1,838,055, Agriculture is, however, distinguished from mining by 
the fact that it is spread throughout the country, and thus the effect 
of its 184 per cent. of adult males is less easily controlled and less 
generally felt. The agricultural interest, too, produces a smaller 
percentage of Trades Unionists than any other occupation. The 
National Union of Agricultural Labourers has a nominal membership 
of 15,000, but it is doubtful whether its effective force in any degree 
approaches this number. Trades Unionism is on the decline in the 
villages, and, to judge by the reports of the travelling irispectors on 
the condition of the agricultural labourer, this figure is more @ 
reminiscence of the earlier days of Mr. Joseph Arch than a correct 
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return of the present force. Nevertheless, accepting the 15,000 
as correct, we find that, with a population nearly four times 
as great as the miners, its union numbers only a fourteenth part 
of the miners’, and the percentage of Trade Unionist agriculturists 
to adult males employed in tilling is only ‘8, or four-fifths of 
1 per cent. Another striking fact is that Ireland contributes 
more than a third of the entire agricultural population of the 
United Kingdom, and that 54:74 per cent. of its adult males are 
engaged in agriculture, as compared with Scotland’s 15°05 and 
England’s 13°23. The miners of Ireland give only 2°67 per cent. of 
its adult male population; they are probably quarry-men; and as 
regards Trades Unionism Ireland may be left out of the question, for 
the members of local unions, as distinguished from those attached to 
the great central societies, do not, all told, number 6,000, or less than 
a half per cent. of the adult male population. 

Looking at this table generally in connection with the first table, 
one is struck with the small percentages of the persons occupied in 
trades which bulk largely in the popular imagination. The 360,000 
engineers, boiler-makers, and shipwrights give only 3? per cent. of 
the adult males in the country, and the Trades Unionists among 
them give less than 14 per cent. of the active voters. Only 50 per 
cent. of these are Trades Unionists, so that these Trades Unions, 
which are regarded as of enormous importance politically, have only 
14 per cent. of the voting strength of the country. The vote is felt 
in certain districts, such as Birmingharh, Newcastle, and the Clyde, and 
makes in these districts a considerable show, but when compared with 
other occupations its importance vanishes. The people engaged in 
providing food and lodging throughout the country, for instance, who, 
excepting the bakers, have no organisation and no Trades Union, give 
us 6°09 per cent. of the adult male population ; those engaged in the 
conveyance of goods and messages give 8°86 per cent., and the manu- 
facturers of unspecified commodities, obviously an unorganised body, 
give 9°35 per cent. The builders and decorators are a more important 
section of Trades Unionists. They give a percentage of 8°39 of ‘the 
adult males; but only 15°6 of these adult males so employed are 
Trades Unionists. The first table shows the contribution of each 
branch of the building and decorating trades making this average, 
and it will be seen that, although the plasterers rise to 22°2 per cent. 
of the adult males, none of the branches is considerable, and as the 
trade is scattered throughout the country its influence is slight. 

There is a reason for this diversity in the compactness and strength 
of the various Trades Unions. A trade organisation is strong in pro- 
portion as the work of its operatives is concentrated and immovable. 
These two conditions make a trade somewhat independent of foreign 
competition. Mining, shipbuilding, boiler-making, and the heavier 
descriptions of engineering, must be completed where they are begun ; 
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and in the case of mining the locality of the occupation is controlled 
by geological considerations. Where the keel of a ship is laid there 
it must be finished, and boiler-making and engine construction are 
controlled by the same considerations, though to a somewhat less 
rigorous degree. Wages have been raised in the iron shipbuilding 
trade by the simple expedient of making labour in a district scarce 
by orders from the central authority, transporting men to other 
districts where wages were higher, or even by maintaining men in 
temporary idleness. The artificial scarcity thus created can be 
successfully met only by a rise in price. It is recognised that the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and Boiler-makers has by this 
means uniformly appropriated to itself the fruits of prosperous times 
to the exclusion of all other trades working with them. Compared 
with the joiners in the building trade, and not excepting the ship 
joiners, the engineers and boiler-makers area plutocracy. The joiners’ 
opportunities of combination are limited by the facility with which 
employers can import doors and windows and wainscotting from 
Belgium. The printers and bookbinders, who stand high in their 
percentage of 35:9 per cent. of adult males employed in the trade, 
have prospered in the past by the necessity of concentrating the 
work ; but they are more scattered than the engineers and boiler- 
makers, and are now feeling foreign competition to a remarkable 
extent. 

These broad considerations point to the conclusion that trade 
combinations of a distinctive political type will not increase beyond 
the few larger unions which pronounce upon public questions’ and 
speak in the nameof labour. The indisposition of unions to combine 
one with another, and the cynical indifference with which one trade 
competes with‘another, and even carries on operations which must 
inevitably destroy a once numerous and prosperous trade, prove that 
the human difficulty stands in the way of that universal trade com- 
bination that Socialists aspire to. If the avowed policy of the advanced 
Trades Unionist were accepted no engineer would be found to manu- 
facture a labour-saving machine of any kind, and no English printer 
would be found ready to go to Holland to enable the Dutch to produce 
English books for English board schools at three-fourths the price 
of any printing-office in the United Kingdom. Individual energy, 
commonly called selfishness by Trades Unionists, will always be at 
work to redress by one means or another the excessive raising of the 
prices of labour. Even ships and boilers may be built abroad; and 
the coal-fields of central Europe and the United States are always at 
hand to check the presumption of combination. 

In these circumstances the Trades Union political vote may be 
regarded with less concern than it commonly excites; but while the 
statistics here produced discount the pretensions of those who speak 
in the name of some overwhelming mass of operatives that has no 
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existence, yet it must not be forgotten that the societies are power- 
ful in certain districts; and no statesman of character will fail to 
recognise that they have special claims upon the State, nor deny to 
them the consideration which their skill and energy must in any case 
command. It would be more agreeable to other sections of the com- 
munity, and far more satisfactory from a parliamentary point of view, 
if Trades Unionist interests were not exaggerated in the future to 
the extent that they have been in the past. It is not to be supposed 
that any consideration of propriety or even statesmanship will weigh 
with the ordinary candidate in his dealings with a constituency. His 
object is to wii the seat, and, constituted as man is, perhaps, that con- 
trolling purpose isas efficient as any other for getting a good average 
House of Commons; but even the average candidate may learn from 
these statistics that concessions to Trades Unionist delegates are 
worth more, in most cases, than the delegate has to give in the shape 
of votes. The numbers of the membership of a union are not always 
at the command of the election agent, and the number of voters 
among them is usually concealed. The prevailing trade of a district 
is, however, well ascertained, and as the percentages of Trades 
Unionists in a trade, and the average of active voters among those 
trades, is now known, the fearful candidate may have his backbone 
strengthened, or at least sustained, by a knowledge of the approxi- 
mate value of a local Trades Union vote. The knowledge that about 
half of the Trades Unionists have votes, and that the average per- 
centage of Trades Unionists among voters is 4 per cent., except 
in districts where they concentrate, should instruct candidates how 
to measure an imperious demand of a local or imported Trade Union 
leader in comparison with the demands of those whose interests may 
be larger, and more disinterested, because they are national. The 
Trades Unionists, as a political force, should be regarded as neithe 
more nor less worthy of consideration than every other interest in the 
country ; they should be esteemed as mportant only in relation to 
sources of national wealth and international strength. Their repre- 
sentatives must not be permitted to exaggerate them to the proyor- 
tions of an effective political bugbear. 


FREDERICK WICK». 
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REALISM OF TO-DAY 


‘Life, or spirit, is the only intrinsic reality,’ 


Wry is it, we have often asked ourselves, that the so-called realistic 
school in art, which is just now threatening to overwhelm us in its 
flowing tide of fashion, is so irritating in its ethics and so disappoint- 
ing in its productions ? 

Why is it that realism has so often become merely a degraded form 
of reality, and that idealism is abjured as being untrue to nature ? 

In endeavouring to formulate some answer to these questions, 
we may, perhaps, not unprofitably begin by considering the meaning 
of the words realism and idealism, and observe how far the modern 
interpreters of the former term are correct in the view they take. 

‘The real,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘is true, ee The ideal is 
mental, intellectual, conceived.’ 

At first sight these definitions seem so different as almost to be 
antagonistic in their meaning and application; but on a nearer 
inspection we shall, we think, be able to prove that they are, on the 
contrary, so closely bound up with one another that they cannot be 
divorced in art without each suffering severely ; and that, in order to 
produce a perfect result in artistic work of any kind, it is necessary 
that both realism and idealism should be present ; and, moreover, if 
we do justice to each of the two parts which tlius form a whole, we 
shall find that we are able, without paradox, almost to ascribe the 
definition of either word to the other one also. 

First, then, in order to insure the union of the two, the founda- 
tions of all great work must be laid upon what is ‘ real and true,’ and 
the further development must be ‘mentally and intellectually con- 
ceived,’ Or if the ‘mental conception’ is the first step in the process, 
it must work on to what is evidently ‘ real and true.’ 

Furthermore, we may remark that there appear to be two kinds 
both of realism and idealism ; one the true, and the other the false. 
There is the realism which is the genuine acceptance and exposition 
of what is actual and true in nature, which, while acknowledging and 
depicting both the beauties and the defects, is not insensible or blind 
to either. And there is the fictitious realism, in which only one 
view of the actual object is recognised, and either the redeeming 
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side of what is ugly is left out, or, as is possible also, the weak side 
of what is noble and beautiful is omitted. This false realism is 
sometimes taken for a form of idealism, with which, however, it must 
by no means be confounded. 

There are also two kinds of idealism. There is the idealism which 
is suggested by the imagination founded upon an actual and true 
subject or form, but carrying it beyond any actual or existing realisa- 
tion of it, the definition probably intended by Dr. Johnson ; but 
there is also another, which consists in dispensing with or omitting 
the actual and original features, in order to dress it up in a new and 
different disguise. The first is good, and the last is bad idealism. 

If one side, either the best or worst, is omitted from a realistic 
treatment, it does not therefore become idealism—it remains false 
realism ; and if in an ideal character or picture you omit the actual 
and genuine, but possibly least attractive, side, and only give a render- 
ing of the best and most attractive one, it does not become realism 
—it remains false idealism. 

This we hope to illustrate and prove as we proceed. 

We have heard two assertions made by those who defend the 
realistic school: the one, that there is beauty even in ugliness, if one 
can only discover it—and they add that it is its monopoly to do so ; and 
the other, that it is a duty to represent all sorts and conditions of men 
and things, and that if while doing so the result is ugly and base, we 
must be content with the mere fact that it is a true and unvarnished 
representation of ‘an existing type or form, which it behoves them to 
set forth in all its nakedness. It is evident that the first assertion is 
perfectly sound, although the discovery of its truth was hardly made 
yesterday ; but the second assertion weakens the position, for it is an 
apology for the absence of what is acknowledged to exist. 

Now the modern Realists appear to us to have, without knowing it, 
adopted merely the one-sided and vicious form of realism, and the first 
mistake they make is in confusing the meaning of the terms. 

They do not see that there are the two kinds of realism, but pre- 
suppose that to be real any touch of idealism must simply be ex- 
cluded. They almost seem to start by a definition of their own, that 
what is real is ugly, and that what is ideal may be beautiful but must be 
false ; and thus, in order to carry out truthfully, as they believe, the 
representation of the real, all possible balancing counterparts of the 
ideal and, as they conceive, false beauty are summarily rejected. 

Hence in all art, literature, play-acting, &c., realism has become the 
synonym for ugliness, and the more realistic the author the more 
hideous the work. This, we contend, is neither pleasant nor right. 

In painting and sculpture the French school of Realism is leading 
the way, hotly pursued by German and Belgian schools. Up to a 
few years ago, too great a number of the 5,000 pictures which formed 
the yearly exhibition in Paris consisted either of coarse nude figures, 
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chiefly female, and representations of horrors, such as accidents, 

surgical operations, the dying and the dead; the idea being appa- 
rently first to conceive the nastiest subject possible, and then to paint 
it in the nastiest possible way; and that they called realism. 

Since the breaking away of the Progressists from the Salon of the 
Champs-Elysées, the latter is, of course, less overburdened by the 
amount of ugliness which made it almost impossible to pick out the 
good things; and the Realistic and Impressionist productions can 
now be seen more or less all hung together in their own Salon in the 
Champ de Mars; and it is from this terrible collection that the gems 
which find their way to our galleries are chiefly selected. We need 
hardly mention the names of Bonnat, Carolus-Duran, and others who 
are well known to us over here as admirable portrait painters, and 
whose works form a great contrast to those of the school we condemn ; 
and there are also the works of Millet and of Jules Breton, the 
painters of peasants, which surely must be a constant rebuke to the 
followers of this school, to which they both belong. 

In Millet’s works there is an atmosphere of sadness and of reli- 
gious feeling which doubtless proceeded from the temperament of the 
man and which is not present in the works of Jules Breton. This is 
especially noticeable in the ‘ Angelus,’ in which almost more than in 
any of his other pictures the deceased artist has, we think, caught 
the true spirit which his school professes. 

But although in the pictures of Jules Breton, among which might 
be named the ‘ Turkey-minder’ as one of the best, the religious senti- 
ment is absent, his subjects are quite as poetical in conception, and 
his women are far more beautiful in form and figure than in those of 
Millet. 

And now may we glance at one or two examples of the new and, 
as we believe, vicious form of realism indulged in by modern realists? 
We are told that the Champ de Mars school is famous for its excel- 
lence in obtaining effects of light and shade, and for its power of 
depicting movement. This may be; though the examples which 
are sent us do not warrant this assertion. But even if it is so, could 
not these qualities advantageously be united with the more sub- 
stantial ones of a conception of some beauty in the subject and an 
execution not entirely unmindful of form and colour ? 

In the Grafton Gallery, among other painful and horrible speci-- 
mens of French and German work, may. be now seen two pictures on 
religious subjects. One is called ‘ The Flight into Egypt ;’ and the 
first thing we object to in it, is the type which has been chosen to: 
represent the Holy Family. The woman is a creature copied from a 
model which could only have been found in the slums of Paris. She 
is half-dressed in a chemise falling off her shoulders, and a thin, 
short, shabby black skirt and shabby town boots; but she has her 
hair dressed somewhat carefully in the present fashion. The child 
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she carries, a big boy of about three years old, wears a cotton shirt 
and boots without stockings. The man who follows her across a dirty 
tangle of weeds and grass is a shabby, second-rate, out-of-work, out- 
of-elbows mechanic; he looks downcast, dishonoured, and ashamed. 
The suggestions, as is so often the case in both the paintings and 
the writings of these realists, are vile, and no words can sufficiently 
condemn the spirit which can conceive, or the hand which can paint, 
such things. ‘ 

The second picture is called ‘The Sermon on the Mount ;’ and 
here again we ask by what right our Lord is represented as a big, 
coarse German peasant. The only reason that can be offered for 
depicting Him as belonging to any other but His own nationality 
would lie in the endeavour to produce the most worthy and most 
ideal representation from among the models at the painter’s command ; 
but we fail to see any argument by which the right to produce an un- 
naturally monstrous figure of a peasant in the person of our Lord can be 
established ; and it strikes one as being irreverent and disgusting. In 
this picture there is no modelling: the painting is absolutely flat. 
There is no drawing : the heads and feet are nearly twice too big for 
the huge ill-shaped bodies. The colour is muddy and smudgy. There 
is no refinement; no effect of light and shade; no artistic merit ; 
and no beauty of any kind. 

In the National Gallery, as many may be aware, hangs a picture 
which treats of a very similar subject in a somewhat similar way ; 
but which appears to possess all those qualities in which the modern 
school is wanting. It is of ‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’ and 
belongs to the school of the greatest master of the best kind of 
realistic art who has ever lived, Rembrandt. 

By a happy effect of light and shade the eye is carried straight 
to the centre figure. It is noble and refined, and the expression is 
one of deep human love and tenderness. He is surrounded by Dutch 
peasants, but cannot be said to be of the peasant type Himself. The 
eagerness with which the women are forcing their children into His 
notice, and the shyness of the little child upon whose head His hand 
is resting, are natural to the last degree. The manner of treatment is 
simple and noble; and in movement, drawing, proportion and colour the 
execution is admirably carried out. Rembrandt himself truly reached 
and taught the purest and best form of realism. In his numberless 
drawings we have proof of his unequalled power of conceiving the 
most fitting manner of treatment. He reproduced the beauties of, 
but was never led away from, the actualities of Nature ; and in effects 
of light and shade and a perfection of drawing, combined with a 
richness of colouring, he stands alone. In his pictures we have ever- 
abiding witnesses to the truth of the old saying, that ‘the beautiful 
is the splendour of truth.’ 

Even our own painters are not altogether free from a taint 
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of the modern fashion, and nobility and grandeur of conception 
and style are conspicuously absent in many of their pictures. A 
few there are, some of whom we shall notice later, who cling to 
the beautiful and abhor the ugly, and their names still rank among 
the first ; but alas for art in that generation in which the opposite 
practice becomes the common one! Indeed, one could almost wish 
that we had the same law as that in Thebes of old, which punished by 
a fine the production of an ugly thing. It would relieve us at once of 
the majority of the yearly productions. 

Fifty years ago Lady Waterford wrote to a friend thus: ‘I hope 
to be in London in June, and have especial curiosity to see what the 
Pre-Raphaelites have done this year, and whether they are beginning 
to allow themselves a little beauty in moderate quantities. I respect 
them from abstaining from the pretty, and am sure theirs is the only 
school which will come at real beauty at last, so we must be content 
to let them pass through all their phases of ugliness first.’ 

And they did accomplish a return to beauty after some years of 
painful failure ; but was it not because the fact was forced upon them 
that by a neglect of the ideal a true representation of the real was 
not obtained, and that they had the courage to retrace their steps, and 
to allow themselves once more to be influenced by the imperative 
demands of the imagination? May we recommend their example to 
the school of to-day, which appears to have fallen into the same error ? 

In literature we see the same thing. We may safely say that 
by some. writers of fiction, in France especially, we are given nothing 
but the worst side of human nature—exquisitely described, it may be, 
as to style, but none the less to be condemned ; the fact of a book being 
what is called powerfully written not being, as is sometimes urged, 
excuse enough to condone all else. As we have already said, we are 
told that there are characters existing in every age, and in every 
grade of life, so utterly vile that there is not the smallest spark of 
good to be discerned in them, and if a writer chooses to reproduce 
such a character, it is intended to serve as a warning against the 
vileness and baseness he is representing. But, in the first place, the 
truth of this theory of total depravity may well be doubted. A 
universal law demands the good and the bad in men’s natures as 
surely as the sunlight demands the shadow; and if a true picture 
of any human being is to be drawn, the various corresponding 
qualities should be sought for and acknowledged. 

We admit that there may be a man so utterly depraved by vice of 
all kinds that the difficulty in recognising the good may be great, in 
the same way that by excluding every ray of sunshine you can 
ensure the result of total darkness ; but that does not prove that the 
sun is not there. And, moreover, in the second place, is the lesson 
which is thus taught by the modern pitiful exposition of vice and 
crime likely to be one of warning, or will not the falseness of the 
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mode of teaching make it miss its mark? The harm done is not only, 
of course, by affording an education in the degrading things of life, 
but also, and mainly, because by the assumption that these are the 
ordinary occurrences in everyday life among the majority of our 
fellow-creatures, and by the exaggerated language and forced situa- 
tions used, the importance of the evil is raised to such a degree over 
that of the good that all perspective and sense of proportion is lost, 
and even if touches of good are introduced, they are not intended 
to form part of the picture, and are far too hazy to attract any atten- 
tion. 

In Monsieur Zola’s works, which have been so variously criticised, 
we have an example ofall this. He not only describes passions and 
situations which are objectionable in themselves, but he so makes use 
of them that they are elevated into being the only important features 
in the characters and life he represents, to the exclusion of all that 
might and would to a very great extent redeem it. Only one side 
is treated of at all, and thus it cannot be true to life, which includes 
all sides ; and there appears no special aim or object, except the well- 
known and detestable one of amusing and engrossing by means of 
rousing the passions. And where in all this is the vaunted excuse 
of a warning? Even in La Débdcle, which treats of war and not 
of love, there is far too much detail of horrors, and the pages of minute 
description of the wounds and sufferings of the wretched soldiers 
appear unworthy the skill of the author. The man who could give 
us the account of the death of the Lieutenant Rochas might well 
spare us that of the butcher’s work of Surgeon Bouroche. 

Monsieur Bourget has also afforded us instances of this kind 
of treatment. In the Disciple one—and that the low—side of 
human nature is depicted, and the result is an untrue and 
disgusting picture, which must surely do more harm than good to 
the reader. To those who, without being pharisaical, do not care to 
feast their souls at the banquet of vices which are displayed in such 
a rich profusion, these and such-like works of modern fiction will 
prove of no attraction; but to those whose taste has been trained to 
an appreciation of the study of the baser and lower nature of man- 
kind, the so-called realistic representations will, we believe, serve as a 
stimulant, and not as warning. 

As in painting and in literature, so is it also on the stage. It is 
the same story. Coarseness of plot and dialogue is becoming more 
common every day, and we are here, again, trying to rival the 
French. Perhaps they are better able to veil a vulgarity or a ‘ double 
entendre ’ than we are ; but to judge by one or two of their most recent 
plays they are now apparently casting all decency to the winds, and 
there is scarcely anything, however offensive, which may not be repro- 
duced upon theirstage. In this case it is the dramatist who is to blame, 
but the actors have also a share in the business. What is to be said 

TT2 
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about some of the horrible death-scenes adopted in modern plays ? 
In this it was Madame Bernhardt who first set the example, and her 
death always horrifies one, though it is perhaps the most wonderful 
piece of acting in the whole of the splendid performance ; and it is 
said that wherever it was possible it had been studied at the bedside 
of some dying sufferer. Violent deaths upon the stage are not in 
themselves a new departure, and it is not the fact we condemn. 
Hamlet drinks the poison, or is pierced by the dagger, reels, and falls ; 
the Moor smothers Desdemona (though until lately, surely, always 
hidden behind a curtain). The death-scene was necessary, and was 
got over—somewhat realistically, it is true, but with no additional or 
superabundant details; but we feel that such representations as these 
are widely different from that of Signora Eleonora Duse, for instance, 
in the Dame aux Camélias, who after half an hour’s agony dies in 
a heap on the bed which she has struggled out of in her nightgown! 
It would be a repulsive scene even if witnessed in a hospital; where, 
however, it would not be possible, as a screen would be placed round 
the bed of a dying woman to protect her from the gaze of the other 
patients. 

We wish to say nothing against Signora Duse’s acting, which is 
almost always simple and refined; but the possibility of such a repre- 
sentation of death being given by one of the highest interpreters of 
this school is to our mind an example of how unreal realism may 
become. 

In Ibsen’s plays, the beloved of the realist, the commonplace and 
vulgar plot is produced in a vile manner, semi-tragic and semi- 
comic, and is surrounded by a morbid atmosphere suggestive of un- 
fathomed depths of degradation. But, say their admirers, ‘they are 
so clever.’ Yes, in one sense they are; but mainly in tickling the 
tastes of those who had already satiated their appetites by the literature 
of this school. What, we ask, is the moral to be pointed or the 
lesson to be taught in ‘The Master Builder’? Is the heroine his good 
genius or his bad? and why by his death, arranged and plotted for by 
her, does he become in her concluding words, ‘my Master Builder’? 

If one listens to the praises sung in its honour, one hears that the 
most wonderful and unique thing about the play lies in the fact that 
each one may make his own and a totally different interpretation of it. 
But this possibility of various interpretations might, we venture to 
think, lead one to a different conclusion, viz., that there was no real 
meaning in it at all. No; if these are the only methods by which a 
realistic treatment can be obtained, the sooner the fallacies which 
surround it are recognised the better. 

If realists are seeking for beauty, it is not in the sickening details 
of animal pains and pleasures, nor in the unhealthy growths of 
diseased or disordered brains, that their search will be rewarded, but 
by readjusting the focus of their common-sense, and re-establishing 
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the well-nigh lost power of seeing things not only as they really are, 
but as they really can be, 

So far our mind is clear, and we hope we have shown that modern 
realism, standing alone and without any assistance from the ideal, 
does degenerate into pure ugliness, which certainly is not true to the 
realities it purposes to represent; for in those realities there is 
always an element of beauty to be found ; and that true realism should 
recognise it to its fullest and utmost possibility. Indeed, sometimes 
a true realistic treatment might necessitate an entirely beautiful one, 
and it is only by a forgetfulness or perversion of this fact that vice and 
evil-doing can so often become the prominent, if not the only, claim 
to merit. 

But now to turn to the more imaginative world of idealism, which 
is in increasing danger of being neglected. We have said there are 
those who, in spite of the prevailing fashion, cling tenaciously to the 
development of realism in its purest and best sense; and in all work, 
both ancient and modern, the methods of carrying out this aim 
appear the same. Take the marble figures of old Greece and Rome. 
What do we find? The sculptor first sought for the most true and 
beautiful form attainable to copy from, and then conceived in his 
mind how that form could be made even more beautiful, and 
the result is both realism and idealism of the highest kind. They 
knew the art of retaining the true and imperfect, and yet of pro- 
ducing the ideal of perfection. They were not afraid of making 
things as they were, but they ennobled the subject. Of the ‘ Satyr 
after Praxiteles’ in the Capitol, Mr. Perry says : ‘ All that is coarse and 
ugly in form, all that is revolting in expression, is purged away by 
the fire of genius: of external marks of his lower nature nothing is 
left but the pointed ears and the arrangement of the hair over the fore- 
head. His identity is, indeed, not altogether lost: he is a satyr still, 
idle and unfit for work or war, incapable of any greater exertion than 
that of strolling in the woods and piping to or dancing with the 
“rosy-armed ” nymphs of the wood and mountain.’ And of ‘Silenus 
carrying the Infant Dionysus’ he says: ‘In earlier art Silenus is a 
coarse, drunken, amorous, but clever old beast : here both figure and 
face are ennobled, yet not so as to destroy his identity. The expres- 
sion with which he regards his nursling is tender and pleasing,’ &c. 

We might mention many other examples. ‘The Dying Gaul’ is 
an uncouth barbarian, but his death is glorified by the expression of 
deep and touching tenderness which makes it almost the most beau- 
tiful of all statues. The ‘Niobe’ group is, perhaps, one of the best 
illustrations we could have of the union of a realistic and idealistic 
style. The emotions of fear and terror, the agonies of death, the 
self-forgetfulness of those who are as yet unhurt, the dignity and 
despair of the god-like mother, are depicted with a nobility which 
renders it one of the most splendid works of antiquity. In the 
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Olympian ‘ Hermes’ there is the conception of representing the most 
perfect type of man at his most glorious age of strength and beauty; 
and by a sublime genius an ideal of perfection has been produced 
not to be surpassed. But want of space forbids our enlarging 
further upon this and other examples afforded us by Greek art. 
In them we find the ideal called upon to temper or to elevate the 
real. What is ugly and weak is acknowledged, but it is sunk in the 
far more intense feeling for what is beautiful, and the highest form 
of true realistic as well as of idealistic treatment is attained. 

In modern painters we need only name Burne-Jones, Watts, and 
Leighton to give examples of idealism grafted on to realism, each in 
his own manner. In the works of the first master the realistic ten- 
dency is very great, but it is realism which selects the beautiful and 
not the ugly. Take his ‘ Love Disguised’as Reason.’ What can be more 
ideal than the treatment of Cupid, with his bow and arrows peeping 
out from under his doctor’s robe ?—and yet the picture is quite as 
realistic as though it had not been representing an allegory or a 
semi-mythological story. The Days of Creation,’ ‘ Circe,’ and many 
others of his works will also bear witness to this, and he will forgive 
the quoting of his words when we were once discussing the question. 
‘I shall,’ he said, ‘ protest against the production of ugliness with my 
latest breath.’ In Watts realism is not, perhaps, the original key- 
note, but the ideal conception is worked on to the real and true. 
Thus how painfully real are the struggles of the little ‘ Love’ who is 
exerting every effort to keep strong, unrelenting ‘Death’ at bay! - 
And in his ‘ Wave of Sea-horses,’ they are real horses, not griffins or 
other fanciful animals with horns and claws ; but how beautiful they 
are, though the wave is so completely composed of them that at a 
little distance one hardly makes out their forms! In Leighton the 
real is ever present, but in the form in which he sees it—lovely, smooth, 
refined : the hills and sky of the Gulf of Corinth for a background, the 
loveliest forms of manhood and womanhood, clad in the most won- 
derful draperies, present an ideal of beauty absolutely true to Nature 
in her highest perfection. 

Perhaps one of the greatest enemies to the realism of the present 
day is the steady growth of photography. After all, what can be more 
realistic than its manner of working? A flash, and there is the figure 
in its most natural and real condition. Laughing, crying, winking, 
jumping, you can fancy you see the movement and almost hear the 
speech. But does that satisfy the sitter or the artist, or is it not the 
main object and effort of both to beautify the production by soft and 
harmonious effects, to tone down and shade off defects, and so to produce 
an idealised beauty in the subject? And is not the result far more 
really true to Nature than the unartistic and unaided pictures and 
portraits that marked the first years of the raw invention? If photo- 
graphy has discovered that in order to be real and true it must 
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also be ideal, it is thereby teaching us a lesson which we may do well 
to profit by. 

From all this it seems evident that the best results in art and 
literature are to be achieved by those whose standard of the real and 
whose aspiration after the ideal are the highest; and though the 
limits, as well as the possibilities, in the matter of execution are 
different and various, the instinct of true genius will assuredly lead 
it right in the choice of the ways and means whereby to proceed. 
Undoubtedly the man who has become most famous in old days, and 
who will be most likely to live by fame in the time to come, is he 
who, in the first place, conceives the highest possible ideal, and, in 
the second, is able to represent it in the truest and most perfect 
manner. 

And for ourselves. If we grub down on the floor of realism with 
no ideals to set like heavens in the sky above us, we are doomed to 
receive what we deserve—the bespattering of the mire and the dirt. 
Or if, on the other hand, we live in a world of mere dreams and 
fancies, and do not keep touch with the realities of life which are 
thronging round us, we fail to satisfy the natural cravings for what 
is tangible and comprehensible. 

So we come back to where we began. To be real and true is the 
first great quality, but to conceive and superadd the highest possible 
ideal is also indispensable if we would ever hope to reach that per- 
fection which in this world is, indeed, unknown, but which, in a 
world to come, may yet be found attainable. 


Katie Cowper. 
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EARLY SOCIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ' 


WHILE the Human Race in successive remote ages had been learning its 
early lessons of Self-Preservation against the physical influences which 
it could recognise as destructive and morbific in common surrounding 
Nature, that class of influences had not been the only one in relation 
to which Human Life had had to struggle. Not less real than 
the relations of the race to surrounding things had been, within the 
race itself, relations which may be distinguished as Ethical; the 
relations in which each man had stood to his own self-government, 
and to the fortunes of other men; and in these relations, not less 
truly than in respect of physical surroundings, struggle against 
hostile influences had been a familiar experience of human life as 
long as human experience had been commemorated. 

Definite thoughts regarding this portion of the human struggle 
for existence become possible to us only in proportion as the times to 
which our thoughts refer are times more or less historical; times, 
that is to say, from which the observations and recollections of man 
as to contemporary matters of fact have in some form or other been 
transmitted to us; and where no such historical basis for thought is 
given, compensation for its absence cannot be supplied by abstract 
theories of the constitution and movements of the human mind. 
The line of thought, indeed, is peculiarly one in which mere speculation 
cannot make way. We have no independent means of setting before 
ourselves an embryological view of early human ethics; we cannot, 
except from experience, bring into view a primeval ether of man’s 
self-consciousness developing its faint first lines of vibration and 
ripple where reason will afterwards come to regulate conduct ; cannot 
exhibit by what subtle nucleolating process conceptions of justice and 
prudence and duty, and standards of personal and social merit, first 
tended to take definite form in the mind of our race, and to become 
the lights and the fates of man’s advancing career. The psychologist 
of to-day, who from his own particular basis would peer into the 
darkness of pre-traditionary times, hoping to see there some image 
of the mind which was in his earliest ancestors, soon discovers that 
the would-be telescope of his endeavour is in effect but an opaque 
mirror, and that the only image it can bring before his view is prac- 

1 An Appendix to Chapter I. of my English Sanitary Institutions. 
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tically but a reflection of himself. In the imagination which he strives 
to exercise, he no doubt can conceive a mind differently endowed 
from his own in mere degree or proportion of the faculties he himself 
possesses ; but faculties essentially other than those known to him 
as parts of his own self-consciousness he is absolutely unable to 
conceive. The only primeval being he can figure to himself as 
answering to the name of MAN is one whose Mental Mechanics (if 
the phrase may be allowed) would essentially have been the same 
with his own; a being, who would have categorised, as he himself 
now categorises, in forms predetermined for him by Nature; one, 
whose grammar of thought would have had for its nouns and verbs 
essentially the same cases and moods and tenses as are current in the 
rational language of to-day; one, who would have had the same 
aptitude as he himself now has for thinking ought or ought not, is 
or is not, can or cannot, will or will not ; one, whose every voluntary 
action would have corresponded to some consciousness of motive or 
intention, and whose motives and intentions, however limited as to 
their objects, would in their kinds have corresponded to the motives 
and intentions which at present determine human conduct. Such 
(more or less) is the only type under which present man can definitely 
think to himself of the mind of previous man; it is one which no 
doubt he can in theory project to an infinitely remote distance in 
pre-historic time, and can set in motion there as his own will shall 
direct; but the Protanthropos which he thus creates and animates 
from within himself is no more than the reflexion of his own human 
mind. 

Regarding the ethical relations of man in times which kept no 
written or other tangible record of the acts of contemporary life, in- 
formation can to some extent be derived from the recitals which 
various early writers afterwards gave of such oral traditions as had 
reached them from their predecessors; traditions which, when they 
related to the comparatively near past, would often have been fairly 
valid as statements of fact, but which, when they related to any re- 
mote past, and more and more in proportion to the remoteness, would 
tend to be exaggerative and generally mythical. Traditions as above, 
which after longer or shorter periods of oral currency obtained per- 
manent record in the opening chapters of those written histories and 
illustrations which the earliest writers afford with regard to human 
conduct in their own times, constitute the only direct evidence on 
which the ethics of early man can be judged by us; and it may be 
doubted whether even the oldest portions of this evidence reach back 
proportionately far in the past duration of mankind on the earth. 
The record, thus necessarily imperfect and often ambiguous, is not of 
such sort that indirect evidence is likely to make large positive addi- 
tions to it; but undoubtedly there are comparisons and analogies 
which may somewhat assist us to appreciate its facts. Generally, the 
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archeology of the life of mankind is but a section of the Natural 
History of the Animal Kingdom, with sidelights thrown on it from 
other sections of that great province of study; but also it has outlines 
specially human which require to be collated with subsequent and 
present human experience, while in parts it peculiarly claims for con- 
text the knowledge which travel during the last four centuries has 
acquired of populations in infant stages of ethical development ; and 
with interpretation assisted from such collateral sources as those, the 
very limited evidences of positive history and tradition can be con- 
structed into a fairly consistent notion of the ethics of man during 
the later times to which the evidences relate. 

In the ethical scheme by which Nature provides for the self-preser- 
vation of living races, it appears to be an essential, and is perhaps 
logically the first condition, that each individual of the race shall, 
within its appointed limits of space and time, struggle individually as 
it best can to continue and benefit its own separate life, and shall be 
free in last resort to sacrifice the lives of others to itsown. The Free- 
will which Nature under that condition allows to individual egotism 
appears to be subject to no other limit or control than that which in- 
dividual conscience (when conscience comes into work) will impose ; 
the possibility of its being exercised against the interest of the race 
does not appear logically excluded from the scheme ; but the condition 
which assigns it an essential place in the ethics of Nature is obviously 
not to be understood as more than one part in a system. Side by side 
with the selfish condition, that individual egotism shall bea chief 
security for the life-interests of the race, is the not less essential 
altruistic condition, that each living generation of the race shall 
breed succession to itself, and shall minister to the early needs of its 
progeny ; while also, in wide extent, Nature imposes the general 
altruistic condition that individuals of a race must be helpful to each 
other in the struggle which they severally wage for survival. The 
importance of the last-named condition is very great, as qualifying 
what might otherwise seem to be the absoluteness of individual 
egotism in the system of Nature. When the two conditions are con- 
sidered together, we see that Egotism and Altruism, exercised in due 
mutual control, and each of them with regard duly proportioned 
between immediate and ulterior interests, are to be the two equally 
indispensable joint-factors of progress, and that every prima-voce dis- 
cord between them must sooner or later find its solution either in 
silence or in harmony. 

While man has constituted no exception to the general experience 
of living Nature, that they who would live must struggle, he has 
strikingly exemplified the further experience (which various recent 
writers have brought into important relief) that, in the struggle of 
different races for survival, the success of any given race greatly 
depends on the degree in which the individuals of the race combine 
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for their struggle, and are helpful in it each to the other.? That 
each living thing tends first of all to struggle for its own life and 
satisfaction may be assumed as fundamental law; but Nature teems 
with illustrations of the widespread second tendency—the tendency 
to exertions of individual effort for objects which are larger than those 
of the individual; and in the best-studied parts of the animal 
kingdom, the cases where individuals of a species accept ties of 
common duty, the frequent instances of kindness from individual to 
individual, and above all the care of parents for their offspring, are 
facts almost as well known as the readiness of individuals to combat 
for themselves. The conjunction of those two tendencies is a leading 
fact in the psychical constitution of man, and has been all-powerful 
in determining his development. Eminently it is true for mankind 
that Egotism and Altruism, exercised in due mutual control, and 
each of them with regard duly proportioned between immediate and 
ulterior objects, are the two equally indispensable joint-factors of 
progress; and that every prima-voce discord between them has 
sooner or later to find its solution either in silence or in harmony. 
For human life, it is the function of what we term Morality to 
deliberate and determine how the two impulses may work with most 
concurrence for the common good, and may waste themselves least 
against each other; and social institutions, developed in vast variety 
during successive ages of time, and under different conditions of stock 
and circumstance, have been the steps and forms of our slow experi- 
mental training in that great study. 

The aggregations of mankind which receive earliest mention in 
history may be deemed to have been essentially consanguineous ; that 
is to say, they were tribes which respectively declared themselves to 
be of descent from single domestic stocks, and were such as might 
have grown up (with or without exogamic admixture) in proportion 
as any ancestral family circle, procreating new procreators, had 
enabled special kinship to express itself in successively larger and 
larger spheres of connexion. Of like effect with what thus appeared 
regarding the aggregations which first became historical, have been 
the teachings of modern ethnology regarding innumerable aggre- 
gations unknown to ancient history ; for in proportion as explorers in 
comparatively late times have gathered exact knowledge of the lives 
and traditions of those multitudes of mankind which had been 
outside the main areas of advancing civilisation, it has become 


? The doctrine that ‘ mutual aid is as much a law of Nature as mutual struggle’ 
was set forth for English readers, with learning and vigorous thought, in a most 
interesting series of articles by Prince Kropotkin, in successive numbers of this 
Review from 1890 to 1892. He quotes La lutte pour Vewistence, et Vassociation pour la 
lutte as the title of a lecture in which M. Lanessan, in 1882, taught to the effect of 
his title; and he cites various earlier like teachings, as particularly those of 
M. Espinasse in his Sociétés Animales, 1877, and those of M. Kessler in an Address to 
the Society of Russian Naturalists, St. Petersburg, 1880. 
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evident that among them, as among the previously historical parts of 
mankind, the essence of each existing aggregation has been the 
cohesion of kinsfolk as tribe; the tribe having for its declared or 
implied principle of identity that it is conscious of one common 
descent, distinguishing it more or less from other multeities. This, 
of course, is not tantamount to saying, what evidently would be too 
much to affirm, that each tribuary aggregation arose from ‘ family’ 
and ‘domestic life’ in the sense which the latter terms now bear. 
Question is not here raised with regard to the early marriage-customs 
of mankind; no question whether, at specified times, the sexual 
relations of our ancestors were of the stable and ‘ sole-proprietary’ 
type which Milton paints to have been ‘in Paradise, where all things 
common else,’* or whether, on the contrary, they were more or less 
shifting and promiscuous. No other point is here in view than the 
physiological point of heredity. Whether at a given early time the 
bi-sexual human home with offspring was of simple or of confused 
constitution, equally in either case it was a nucleus with defined 
possibilities of evolution, and would furnish growth after its type. 
Within that nucleus, more or less, as in Milton’s imagining, ‘ relations 
dear, and all the charities of father, son, and brother, first were known’; 
in heritage from it, all which had been instinctive in those relations 
would continue to work in the same sense in the enlarging tribuary 
sphere ; and so long as the sphere remained unbroken, there would 
be diffused in ita spirit of family-tie and a tradition of family-custom 
binding together the aggregated units. Thus, in the remote 
antiquity when thoughts of duty first began to shape themselves in 
the human mind, distinction of the world into Tribe and Not-tribe 
would have been among the tribuary casuist’s first principles ; till, in 
time, as the original tribe broke into parts with more or less impulse 
to dissociation, each of such parts, now becoming an individual whole, 
would have inherited (so to speak against the world at large) a distinct 
tribuary conscience for itself ; wherewith, and with further time and 
separation, it would rapidly grow into strangeness towards all others, 
including, sooner or later, even those who originally had been of its 
nearest kin. 

It cannot be supposed that the human race, distributed into 
tribes, would be as a homogeneous field for common exercise of 
human influences and motives, or that those influences and motives, 
with the balance between them, should be as one harmonious impulse 
for the whole. Egotism and Altruism, omnipresent as joint-factors 
in the moral constitution of all human beings, and everywhere 
under appeals to operate according to circumstances in the struggle 
for existence, would soon find wide apparent differences between 
tribuary and extra-tribuary interests, and would be apt to pro- 
portion themselves to the cases accordingly. They who would 


8 Paradise Lost, iv. ll. 751-752. 
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proceed to read what history has to say on the differentiation of effect 
produced under that difference of circumstances may advantageously 
first pause to consider with attention the pathology of the moral 
factors, and the (so to speak) fated meaning of any failure of balance 
between them. Especially it is of interest to reflect as from before- 
hand, though with the additional light which all human history 
affords, on the significance which attaches to the egotistic factor if 
in unbalanced intemperate operation. Of enormous meaning in the 
history, both of tribes and of individuals, have been the crude facts 
of unbalanced impatient egotism ; of an egotism claiming to be free 
from exterior and ulterior limits, an egotism not content within such 
rules as are common to itself with others, an egotism which not only 
is without thoughts of altruistic duty, but often also disdains even 
the self of to-morrow as another than the self of to-day. This 
egotism—so passionate for its own expansion, so ravenous towards 
the narrow near, so ruthless towards all which is not immediate self, 
this has been the evil genius of our race’s development; this, the 
aboriginal Cain, the familiar blood-stained figure which stalks con- 
spicuous in the dawning of history. 

As evidence tending to throw light on the moral characteristics 
of early man with reference to the life-interests of his kind, incom- 
parably the most striking of all material is that which ancient 
history presents in its various narratives and descriptions of War. Of 
the creature Man it has been said with every possible emphasis (and 
there undoubtedly are senses in which the saying is true) that War 
is his state of nature.‘ History more or less authentic, regarding 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek and Roman civilisation, in ages 
perhaps from two to five thousand years ago, is a terrible record as to 
the quantity and quality of the wars which in those ages were habitual 
to leading branches of mankind already more or less emerged from 
savageness ; and traditions which join on to that history, and are 
commonly read as its first pages, carry back the significance of its 
record to times which are incalculably more remote. Along all the 
line of retrospect, unmeasured mutual slaughter of human beings 
repeats itself as with the regularity of Nature. To the same effect is 
the testimony of those innumerable streamlets of myth and fable 
which descend from the pre-historic distance to join the current of 
true history ; they ever bear the tell-tale colour ofhuman blood. War, 


*A mathematician, speculating on the mode in which given creatures would 
struggle for existence, might perhaps assume a mathematically equal diffusion of 
the struggle; so that every struggling unit concerned would be in impartial hostility 
to every other struggling unit; but history has shown nothing like this in the struggle 
of human beings for existence. The record never suggests as our ‘ state of war’ the 
uniform and indiscriminate fighting of man with man throughout the community of 
the human race; it tells only of the conflict of opposed multeities of men with 
organisation of each multeity for its hostile purpose, and introduces to us each such 
organised multeity only as a consanguineous tribe. 
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mercilessly cruel and destructive war, between populations within 
reach of each other, is the common ancestral tale. Always and every- 
where, whether the clue purports to reach back to the first aggrega- 
tions of mankind, or dates only from the far subsequent times when 
nations have begun to take form, and have caused their reciprocal lusts 
of conquest to become main currents in history, equally, whichever 
way we look, the one dominant feature is War. In proportion as 
the periods are remote, the achievements are more stupendous, and 
the personages more heroic and imposing; till by degrees the 
individuality of man is lost in a myth-world which itself teaches the 
same lesson, Hybrids and giants and titans are the nebular looming 
of early human strugglers for victory ; and war is the pastime of 
immortal gods. From the only heaven which the conceiving power of 
early man was able to construct, anthropomorphic gods were ever 
ready to rush down for participation in the battles of men ; and that 
legendary heaven, torn by wars and hatreds of its own, reflected as a 
contemporary mirror the pre-historic savage discords of earth. 

It, of course, is not possible to set forth in actual numbers the 
quantities of mutual slaughter and ruin which the constant warfare 
between early aggregations of mankind involved; but that the 
quantities, proportionately considered, must very often have been 
more than enough to make periods of long arrest in social develop- 
ment may be assumed as certain; and instances in which particular 
aggregations were almost or quite exterminated must certainly not 
have been infrequent. With what destructiveness of intention the 
wars of ancient barbarous races were waged is in part matter of actual 
history; while in other part it may be sufficiently inferred from the 
nature of the case, with such aids to inference as have been furnished 
in comparatively late times, in proportion as the exploration of 
countries previously unknown has brought to light the continuing 
mutual cruelties of savage populations. The ordinary incidents of 
warfare—the hot-blood mutual slaughter of combatants, with destruc- 
tion of homes and harvests of the conquered, and with the deadly 
destitution to be endured by fugitives, would be at’ their worst in 
savage war; and then, in sequel of success, and in furtherance of the 
exterminative intention, would come the massacre of prisoners, 
commonly with studied tortures, and amid rites of religious sacrifice 
to the gods who had given victory; the only exception being, that 
prisoners whom it might be found desirable. to keep alive for 
concubinage or other servile use would be exempted from massacre, 
but if males would be subjected to mutilation. When wars had 
become large, the captives for slaughter might be hundreds or 
thousands at a time, and it is certain that, even down to compara- 
tively late times, the victors in celebrating their success would 
generally, on a proportionate scale, crown their triumph with feasts of 
cannibalism. 

Yet, while it is virtually certain that the state of nature of man 
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included a perpetual state of war as above described, and that enor- 
mous pressure was thus exercised against the survival of the race by 
the murderousness which so largely expressed in collective action the 
dominant egotism of man’s nature, no reason exists for supposing 
that, even in the remotest and most savage period of man’s develop- 
ment, individual egotism operated at large as a sole power. In 
generalising just now on the moral influences which are giving to 
the human race its continuity of life and development, we saw that 
egotism and altruism in proper exercise are the two equally indispen- 
able joint-factors of progress ; and so far back as the figure of man 
can be discerned in the field of history, always he can be distinctly 
recognised as acting under that compound influence. Thus, even in 
respect of the records here under review, as to the universality of war 
among the early inhabitants of the earth, we find that, in every 
spectacle of war exhibited to us, the concords as well as the discords 
of men are brought to light; the tribuary concords, namely, which 
have organised multeities of men into single wholes for the respective 
common purposes of aggression and defence. Concords, however, for 
purposes of war were but a part of the common spirit of tribuary life ; 
and, inasmuch as the tribuary spirit included and expressed all which 
was highest in pre-historic man, the significance of that spirit in its 
most general sense deserves extremely careful consideration. It needs 
hardly be noted that, over such parts of the earth’s surface as were 
known to ancient history, the tribes then historical have now long 
since, under the conquests of war or otherwise, passed indistinguish- 
ably out of sight into the miscellaneous composition of modern 
nations; but explorations of other regions during the last four cen- 
turies, and especially within the last hundred and fifty years, have 
brought to light in their stead innumerable previously unknown tribes 
still existing in virgin savageness, with immemorial traditions of 
common descent and common custom ; and study of these new-found 
tribes is not less instructive than that of ancient history, to illustrate 
what have been the universal governing principles in tribuary aggre- 
gations of mankind. 

The point which clearly must stand first in any such consideration 
has already been indicated in an early passage of the present paper— 
the point, namely, that ‘tribe’ in its historical sense is but the 
enlarged equivalent of ‘family,’ and that the sentiment of special 
family-tie, binding together the units of the tribe in submission as it 
were to one household-law, and individualising the tribe as against 
other tribes in the struggle for means of subsistence, was the main 
determining influence for the sympathies and antipathies of early 
man, and for the particular channels and forms in which his egotism 
and his altruism respectively tended to express themselves. This, 
which ancient history told of such early savage tribes as had become 
known to it, has been generalised without limit by analogous 
knowledge accumulated since then, in proportion as new explorations 
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of the earth’s surface have brought under ethnographical study the 
customs and traditions of previously unknown tribes still subsisting 
in primeval savageness. Everywherethe characteristic of the tribuary 
spirit has been to potentiate and sanctify as against individual egotism 
the (so to speak) joint-stock egotism of the tribe. Its tendency has 
been so to merge each merely personal ipseity in the collective self, 
that the man has had no apartness from his tribe; that within the 
tribe, struggle between man and man, except as by accident, has had 
no place ; and that mutual help has been the general law.’ Thus, 
while inter-tribuary wars, expressing the respective tribuary egotisms 
and hatreds, were causing enormous waste of human life, probably 
there may have reigned within the limits of each separate tribe as 
perfect a peace as the world has ever known. It of course is not 
to be supposed that under tribuary law or custom the rights and 
immunities of individual life were the same as those which modern 
society concedes ; for though, no doubt, the tribuary law or custom 
would have purported (like modern police-law) to safeguard individual 
life against inflictions of individual wrong, the individual life in the 
tribe would have been but an item of tribe-property, for the tribe at 
avy time to expend as it judged best for the good of the tribe ; and it 
is among the best known facts in history that, under the application 
of this system, very large quantities of human life were habitually 
sacrificed to the tribuary theories of common good. The demands 
which were of all the most peremptory, and which have always stood 
first in ethnological interest, were those for sacrifices to the gods in 
every chief case of tribuary hope or fear. Different under different 
skies may have been the savage classification and naming of those 
unseen powers, and different the rituals which did them honour ; but 
human hopes and fears related everywhere essentially to the same 
objects : to seasons and weather and harvests, to floods and tornados 
and earthquakes, to blights and famines and pestilences, to the 
energies of the living body with its passion of sex for sex, to the 
marvel of its self-continuance by offspring, and finally to the darkness 
which lies beyond death. The powers who awarded good or evil 
within that universe of human hopes and fears, and who would at every 
moment be the arbiters of fortune in whatever warlike or other enter- 
prise the tribe undertook, were unpitying gods whom only sacrifice of 
human life could conciliate. The sacrifice, too (at least according to 
its original intention), must be the very best which the tribe, or its 
sacrificing family, had to offer; not same mere war-captive or com- 
paratively unprized life, but the first-born of the sacrificing family, 
or the elect of the youth of the tribe; and the sacrificial victim’s 
passage to death was as fulfilment of highest privilege and pride. To 
the tribuary mind there would not have occurred any sense of special 



































































































































5 See the series of papers, by Prince Kropotkin, mentioned in the first footnote 
above; especially the paper, April 1891, entitled ‘ Mutual Aidamong Savages.’ 
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pathos in such scenes of sacrifice, nor any kind of protest against the 
ruthless gods whose priests dictated them ; the leading thought would 
probably have been that the life was given with gladness for the good 
of the tribe to which it had been due; but more pitiful in these 
after-times of ours are the thoughts of those who read (for instance) 
the tale of Jephthah’s burnt offering, or are thrilled by the immortal 
words in which Lucretius denounces the death of Iphigenia at Aulis. 
The quantities of human life which the early tribes of mankind ex- 
pended from within themselves in expiatory and propitiatory sacrifices 
as above (to be distinguished, of course, from the triumphal sacrifices 
in which none but captives taken in war were immolated) were not 
such as we can now estimate with any approach to numerical precision. 
That compared with losses endured in war they were almost as nothing, 
and that in quantitative proportion to the total bulk of a tribe they 
would in general have had no great significance, may be taken as 
probably the truth ; but that the actual numbers were always insigni- 
ficant is not what history seems to tell. It, on the contrary, seems 
certain that at least in some cases, under particular uses of particular 
superstitions, the sacrificial consumption of human life would in mere 
numbers be of interest to the community; as, for instance, that 
wherever the Phcenician system of child-sacrifice had become current, 
there could be few families not bearing the scar which ablation of a 
first-born child leaves behind it. 

Of equal stringency with the demands which the tribe made for 
human life as homage to the gods, and of amount probably in general 
very much larger, were the exactions which represented economical 
intention. In early ages of mankind a rising tribe could hardly 
have tradition of any more familiar fear than that of deficient food- 
winning in proportion to numbers; and probably no principle of 
tribe-life could have been deemed more imperative than that the 
tribe must not suffer through having bellies to fill, where service in 
food-winning could not be rendered in return. The struggling tribe 
must agree upon rough-and-ready ways of keeping down its number 
of mouths to such as the efficiency of its food-winning could well 
satisfy. Lives domestically unprofitable or burdensome must not 
be let run on. They whom age or disease was rendering useless 
and dependent must part with life by their own act or by the act of 
others, and would often be gratified with the consciousness that in 
death they became food to their kinsfolk. Infants deemed super- 
fluous for continuation of the tribe must be killed or cast aside ; 
especially in large proportion infants of the female sex, and always 
such infants as showed sickliness or deformity. Of the same ethical 
and economical meaning with infanticide in relation to the history 
of mankind, and probably more or less in association with it from 
the earliest known times, were various other endeavours to loosen 
the bond which Nature had instituted between the sexual and the 
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parental instincts, and to set free the sexual appetite for indulgence 
without care of provision for offspring: endeavours which consisted 
sometimes in the employment of drugs to prevent conception, or of 
contrivances after the type of that with which Jacob’s grandson 
(Onan) ‘ displeased the Lord,’ or sometimes in the use of medicaments 
or mechanical means to procure abortion of the uterine fruit. 

With regard to the fact that early tribe-life took upon itself to 
restrict by means which it judged appropriate the numbers of those 
whom the tribe should be required to feed, it has to be recognised 
that a tribe, waging difficult struggle for means of subsistence, 
would certainly find its difficulties lessened in proportion as it 
undertook only to feed such strong and effective members as would 
bring home more food than they consumed. In extreme difficulties 
of struggle, the question whether ineffective lives should be admitted 
to privilege of food might practically be question whether effective 
lives should starve ; andthus the tribe, for its own preservation, might 
in last resort be summoned by Nature to apply the extreme rule of 
eliminating all life which could not support itself. The tribe, 
however, which thus exercised prerogatives of life and death could 
not exempt itself from the common conditions of morality, but 
must at least by degrees learn standards of right and wrong for its 
estimate of difficulties and its application of expedients; and to 
adjudicate between life and life, between expedient and expedient, 
would soon lead human thought into the depth of morals. When 
tribes or families had begun to consider under what pressure of 
exterior circumstances they would be ready to leave their weaker 
kinsfolk to starve, or would abandon first dictates of Nature in the 
relations of sex to sex, and of sexes to progeny, the moral questions 
before them were essentially of like kind with the questions which 
engage modern thought ; and it may safely be assumed that, as 
soon as such questions arose, lines of cleavage, such as are now 
familiar to us, began forthwith to reveal wide distinctions in the 
moral structure of mankind. In contrast with the rude egotism 
which accepts at any cost to others the expedients it finds of service 
to its own appetites, natures of nobler type would practise and 
proclaim the altruism which identifies the welfare of others with its 
own; instincts of individual affection would plead in tribuary 
councils against the ruthless putting away of old and young; and 
tribes of improving quality would more and more think it shameful 
to draw strength from the life-blood of the weak, or to thrive by 
cruel and obscene practices against Nature. Slowly, too, but surely, 
would come the time when considerations like the above must apply 
themselves to the relations of tribe with tribe; and for reasonable 
tribes a future could be foretold when many peoples would have 
as it were but one conscience, and would cease from inflicting cruelties 
on each other. 

Joun Simon, K.C.B. 





THE QUEEN 
AND HER ‘PERMANENT MINISTER’ 


SrronG as the mutual feeling undoubtedly was which bound Sir 
Robert Peel to the Court, it differed in quality from that which the 
Queen had experienced towards the Minister under whose guidance, 
as a young and friendless girl, she had assumed her great office. 
Peel, however, if he had not exactly occupied Lord Melbourne’s place, 
could distinctly claim to have established himself upon a firm and 
enduring footing in his relation to the sovereign. To the Queen he 
was not only a Minister, but a friend. When he fell from power, 
Lord John Russell, who succeeded to his office, did not succeed to the 
position which he held at Windsor or at Osborne. Owing to the tact 
exhibited by the Queen and Prince Albert, there was no very 
noticeable difference, in so far as the public was concerned, be- 
tween the place occupied at Court by the new Prime Minister and 
that which his predecessor had filled. A difference, however, there 
was, and the finer shades of it appear very clearly by the light of the 
Queen’s journals and the Prince’s correspondence. The detachment 
of the Queen from political partisanship was as complete as ever. 
As in duty bound, so in reality, her sympathies seemed henceforth 
always at the command of her Minister, be his party Whig or Tory. 
Although the training of a Stockmar may induce in a sovereign 
absolute loyalty to a political leader who happens to be the servant 
of the Crown for the time being, it cannot command affection or 
create intimacy. Neither Lord John Russell nor Lord Derby ever 
complained of the support accorded to them by the Sovereign. Lord 
Aberdeen, who had been Foreign Secretary under Peel, and had 
shared to some extent with him the affectionate esteem of his royal 
mistress, certainly had no cause to complain, and when he was forced 
to relinquish his post, even amid the chilly atmosphere of that 
Crimean winter, the Queen stood almost alone in assuring him of her 
continued ‘ personal affection and regard.’ One Minister, it is true, 
found himself in antagonism to the Crown ; but Lord Palmerston’s 
troubles culminated while he still held subordinate, though very high, 
office; and from the day he became Prime Minister he himself 
ut2 
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recorded his satisfaction at the ‘ cordiality and confidence’ with which 
he was treated by the Queen. 

In point of fact, from the fall of Peel, in 1846, to the fatal 14th of 
December, 1861, the relation between the sovereign and the Prime 
Minister was recognised to be wholly different from what it had 
previously been. A marked and remarkable personality had come 
between the Ruler and the chief of her ‘ confidential servants.’ During 
the five years of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration, while public atten- 
tion was fixed on parliamentary conflicts and fiscal changes rousing the 
wildest animosities, popularly supposed to be pregnant by enthusiasts 
of national salvation, and by critics of national ruin, silently and 
unwatched there was developed an influence which altered fundament- 
ally the whole relation of the Crown to the people, and moulded the 
Monarchy into the shape which it has now assumed. During those 
five eventful years the Queen’s husband passed from boyhood to man- 
hood, and from prince in name became king in fact. From the 
moment of her marriage the Queen had recognised, as was natural to 
a young wife, the intellectual quality of her husband’s mind and the 
moral force of his character. 

‘When she failed to make him king consort, she was determined 
that he should not be forced into obscurity. In a most curious 
memorandum, written by the Queen’s own hand, she refers to 
‘ Prince George of Denmark, the very stupid and insignificant husband 
of Queen Anne,’ who ‘never seems to have played anything but a 
very subordinate part’ in public affairs; and it is clear that it 
was not her intention that any such derogatory phrase should ever 
justly be applied to her own consort. Although the Queen may have 
believed it to be true that Prince Albert owed his initiation into 
public life to Sir Robert Peel, in point of fact the Prince was indebted 
to the Queen herself; for even if Peel was attracted by the ardour and 
keenness of the young Prince’s mind, it never would have occurred 
to him—fully aware as he was of the political risk he ran—to bring 
the Prince forward unless he had been conscious that in so doing he 
was establishing an important hold upon the regard of the Queen. 
A very acute observer has remarked that before he became her 
Prime Minister there was probably no man in her dominions 
whom the Queen so cordially detested as Sir Robert Peel; but 
that he found means to remove all her prejudice against him, 
and to establish himself high in her favour; and that when he 
resigned office the Queen evinced a personal regard for him scarcely 
inferior to that which she had manifested to Lord Melbourne. At 
the time it was not so plain as it has since become to what special 
adroitness Sir Robert Peel owed this remarkable revulsion of feeling 
on the part of the Queen. It is now clear that it was due to his 
recognition of Prince Albert as de facto coequal sovereign. Lord 
John Russell was the first with adequate opportunity, as well as 
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sufficient previous experience, to take note of the change which had 
occurred in the relation of the Sovereign to her Ministers. When 
he succeeded Sir Robert Peel in office, he found that he could no 
longer expect to see the Queen alone. At every interview between 
the Sovereign and her Prime Minister the Prince was present. 
Although, if he had desired to enforce it, Lord John Russell’s right 
to exclude every one from these audiences was incontestable, prudence 
and tact convinced him at once that the new procedure must be 
accepted. He stated in confidence to a friend his astonishment at 
the great development which had taken place. The Prince had 
become so ‘ identified with the Queen that they were one person ;’ 
and it was obvious to him that, while she had the title, he was really 
discharging the functions of sovereign, and was king to all intents 
and purposes. 

At this time the Prince was in years almost a boy. Although 
barely six-and-twenty, he seems to have experienced no difficulty in 
holding his own with Lord John Russell, in spite of the Minister’s 
age and experience, extending over many long years of public life. 
The qualities to which the Queen had yielded exercised a powerful 
influence over the minds of all those into whose close companionship, 
whether for business or pleasure, her husband was thrown. If Sir 
Robert Peel had been impressed by the young German prince, Lord 
John Russell and Lord Aberdeen were not less moved by his grave 
and intense individuality. The effect produced upon successive 
Ministers by intercourse with him was so marked that groundless 
suspicions and jealousies, bidding fair to be dangerous, were excited 
in the minds of politicians who were outside the sphere of his influence. 
It began to be said that there was a power ‘ behind the Throne,’ and 
there was but a step between this suggestion and the wilder assertion 
that this power was used in a sense hostile to the interests of Eng- 
land, and on behalf of foreign States to whom by blood and birth the 
Prince was more closely allied. From whispers in drawing-rooms 
and club-windows rumours spread into provincial town-halls and 
country market-places. Ignited by the public Press, suddenly the 
flames of unpopularity were fanned into a blaze, and Prince Albert 
became the object, not only of abuse and attack, but almost of public 
impeachment. At one moment it was even credited that he had 
followed in the wake of former traitors to the State, and had been 
immured in the Tower. The storm broke, and was allayed in the 
House of Commons. Then the curious and somewhat unusual 
spectacle was observed of a Prime Minister, together with his pre- 
decessors and successors in that office, agreeing to support each other 
in an apparently unpopular cause. 

Attempts have been made to analyse the causes which underlay 
the Prince’s unpopularity. His dress, the cut of his clothes, his 
manner of shaking hands, his seat on horseback—all these contributed 
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possibly to the prejudices of the aristocracy against him. In the 
Scotsman newspaper, in 1854, there appeared an article accounting 
for the hostility/to the young German Prince on the score of his 
virtues ; that as a ‘moral reformer’ he was bound to be obnoxious to 
all who, ‘conscious of their own stinted capacities and attainments, 
tremble for their social position should the lower and middle classes 
be thoroughly instructed and civilised.’ By some he was thought a 
dangerous metaphysician, and by others a prig. His reserve was a 
standing grievance in higher spheres of society. He was altogether 
lacking in freedom and ease of manner; and he never conformed to 
the ways of the so-called ‘fast’ people in the fashionable world. 
Above all, he was a‘ Peelite malgré lui,’ and offended thereby the old- 
fashioned Tories on the one hand and the advanced section of the 
Liberal Party on the other. If he was not accused of attempting 
openly to trench on the privileges of the sovereign, he was credited 
with exercising a secret and baneful influence. As he himself put it 
to the Duke of Wellington, he 

shunned ostentation, and sank his own individual existence in that of his wife; 
he assumed no separate responsibility before the public, but he became her sole 
confidential adviser in politics and assistant in communication with the officers 


of the Government, the father of the royal children, the private secretary of the 
Sovereign, and her permanent Minister. 


Herein lay the gravamen of the charge against him, apparently 
admitted by himself. A Prime Minister supported by a parlia- 
mentary majority had a right to the support and intimate confidence 
of the Crown, but a ‘ permanent Minister ’ was a wholly novel and un- 
constitutional personage. Lord Melbourne had congratulated the 
Queen on the inestimable advantage she possessed in the counsel and 
assistance of her husband. Under Peel the Prince’s position had 
become clearer, and he was duly installed as private secretary and 
intimate ‘ counsellor’ of the Queen, taking part in all affairs regard- 
ing the Crown or bearing on foreign policy, with the privilege of 
being present at all audiences between the Sovereign and her Ministers. 
The internal dissensions of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet, the constantly 
recurring difficulties with Lord Palmerston, the dismissal of that 
Minister from the Foreign Office in 1851, and his retirement again 
in 1853, all contributed to give colour to the reports of unconstitu- 
tional interference on the part of the Prince. That his influence, 
brought to bear upon the vacillating will of Lord John Russell, 
effected the dismissal of Palmerston in 1851 no one, by the light of 
documents now revealed in the Life of the Prince Consort, can 
doubt. Lord John Russell’s biographer has also, probably with some 
reluctance, but in the interests of truth, made this plain. Yet, when 
the debate in Parliament took place in January 1854, in which the 
attacks on the Prince culminated, no one who had been Prime 
Minister, or had any;hope of becoming so, was found to support the 
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accusation that he had been guilty of the exercise of undue inter- 
ference. On the contrary, all combined to praise him. Lord 
Palmerston had, through the Press, already exonerated him by stating 
that he had exercised ‘no influence on the Foreign Secretary’s re- 
signation and return to office.’ Lord John Russell and Lord Aberdeen 
took the whole responsibility of everything that had taken place 
upon themselves, and bore eloquent witness to the ‘constitutional 
action of the Queen.’ How, they then argued, could the Prince 
have exercised unconstitutional influence over her, since she herself 
had not moved a hair’s-breadth outside the limits of the Constitution ? 
Even Lord Derby, much less well disposed, was driven to speak 
sharply of the ‘ gullibility of the public’ and the ‘absurd attacks 
on the Prince.’ In point of fact, however, the influence of Prince 
Albert was at this time overwhelming. In March 1851, it was his 
aversion from Mr. Disraeli, shared by the Queen, that contributed 
largely to the reluctance of Lord Derby to attempt the formation 
of a Government, and in all probability prevented him from 
doing so; and it was the antipathy of the Prince to Lord Palmers- 
ton, also shared by the Queen, that procured from Lord Joln 
Russell the dismissal of Lord Palmerston in December of the same 
year. 
Whether or no Lord Palmerston was addicted to the ‘ monstrous 
habit of treating with contempt alterations in despatches that had 
been prescribed to him, and sending despatches from which the Queen 
and Lord John had struck out certain passages with the same 
restored,’ there is no doubt that this habit (and Lord Palmerston 
freely indulged it) never galled the Prime Minister to the extent 
that it annoyed the Prince. 

Almost a year before the final rupture with Palmerston the 
Prince had attempted to sting Lord John Russell into a proper spirit 
of rebellion against his masterful colleague. On May 15, 1850, he 
wrote : 

My dear Lord John,— Both the Queen and myself are exceedingly sorry at the 
news your letter conveyed to us. We are not surprised, however, that Lord 
Palmerston’s mode of doing business should not be borne by a susceptible French 
Government with the same good humour and forbearance as by his colleagucs, 
The Queen hopes to be well enough to see you on Sunday at one o’clock, 

Ever yours truly, 
ALBERT. 


Clearly the struggle was not between the Prime Minister and his 
subordinate. In strength of will and force of character they were too 
unequally matched. It lay between the subordinate Minister and 
the ‘permanent Minister,’ who was in truth a foeman worthy of 
Palmerston’s steel. It ended, as similar struggles in England nearly 
always have ended, in the triumph of the subject over the monarch. 
The biographer of Lord John Russell, who can have had no legitimate 
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bias towards Palmerston, points out that, in spite of the attacks upon 
his policy and his methods, the victory remained with the Foreign 
Secretary ; and if four years of office had deprived him of the confi- 
dence of the Crown, he had gained in exchange for it the confidence of 
the people. It is to the high credit of the Prince that when Lord 
Palmerston shortly became, as he was bouud to do, the First Minister 
of the Queen, the relations between him and the Court were no less 
cordial than those which the Queen had established with his prede- 
cessors in office. Although, by offering first Bagshot Park to Lord 
John Russell, which he refused, and subsequently Pembroke Lodge, 
which he accepted, the Queen had given evidence of her regard for 
his upright and loyal nature, the intimacy between her and that 
Minister was of a different quality from that which had subsisted 
between her and his predecessors. To some extent, doubtless, this 
arose out of the disposition of Lord John Russell himself. Naturally 
cold in manner, if he took no pains to win goodwill from his followers 
he took even less to ingratiate himself in the eyes of one who was 
not only a sovereign, but a lady. He was the typical leader of that 
stiff, cold oligarchy which had governed English sovereigns and the 
English nation by qualities and merits altogether independent of the 
heart and of the affections. 


Next, cool and all unconscious of reproach, 
Comes the calm Johnny, who upset the coach. 
How formed to lead, if not too proud to please ! 
His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze. 


The Prince, like all men themselves reserved in manner, resented 
reserve in others. It is clear that to him and to the Queen the 
sentimental charm of Aberdeen appeared far more attractive than the 
crude honesty of Russell, As Foreign Secretary in Peel’s Government 
he had been much thrown with the Prince ; and Lord Melbourne, soon 
after his fall, noticed that of the new Ministers Lord Aberdeen was 
preferred by the Queen. 

In December 1852, when Lord Derby resigned, the Queen might 
have turned quite naturally to Lord John Russell for assistance or 
advice. He had been her Prime Minister for five years, and no 
other statesman then living had held that office at all. The Queen, 
however, sent for Lord Aberdeen and Lord Lansdowne. It is true 
that at that time, owing to the confusion of parties and the position 
of the Peelites, the chances of Lord John Russell’s forming a Govern- 
ment could have been small; but the opportunity was not given to 
him. He consented, however, to serve under the Peelite who had 
been his opponent, just as two years afterwards he consented to serve 
under the Whig, who had been his subordinate almost ten years earlier 
in his career. In point of fact, while the ‘ permanent Minister’ was 
in the Queen’s service the headship of the Cabinet was a matter which 
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seemed to her to affect no one but the rival claimants themselves 
and their rival ambitions. 

From Lord Derby she parted with civility, but without any strong 
expression of regret. During his ten months of office in 1852, as 
well as during his year of office in 1858, he enjoyed her friendly but 
unenthusiastic support. Lord John Russell, thanks to a longer term 
of official life, and consequently to a large term of official intercourse, 
was on terms of somewhat greater cordiality with the Queen. If 
eold, his deportment to her was always most respectful; he was 
enough at Court, a cynic observed, to show that he enjoyed the ‘ con- 
stitutional confidence of the Sovereign, without being domiciled there 
as afavourite.’ The extreme levity of Lord Derby, and his incapacity 
for taking grave and serious views, his authority resting altogether, 
as it did, upon his oratorical gifts, were not likely to endear him to 
the intense nature of Prince Albert; and to him Lord John Russel] 
very greatly, and Lord Aberdeen in an eminent degree, stood out in 
favourable comparison. Neither, however, was comparable to Mel- 
bourne, and still less to Peel. There came a time when the Queen, 
in her ‘ desolate and isolated condition,’ did, indeed, turn to ‘ no other 
than Lord Russell, an old and tried friend of hers ;’ just as there also 
came a time when Lord Aberdeen was privileged, as he himself 
relates, to kiss the Queen’s hand on saying farewell, and instead of 
finding it held out in a lifeless manner for the purpose, ‘to his sur- 
prise, when he took hold of it to lift it to his lips, found his own hand 
squeezed with a strong and significant pressure.’ This he perhaps 
rightly interpreted as a proof of real regard; but, apart from the 
Minister’s odd disclosure, there is evidence in the Queen’s own hand- 
writing of her feeling towards him : 


She wishes to say what a pang it is for her to separate from so kind and dear 
end valued a friend as Lord Aberdeen has ever been to her since she has known 
him. The day he became her Prime Minister was a very happy one for her; and 
throughout his Ministry he has ever been the kindest and wisest adviser, one to 
whom she could apply for advice on all, and trifling occasions even. This she 
is sure he will still ever be, but the losing him as her first adviser in her Government 
is very painful. 


Considering the circumstances of the parting, amid the frosts and 
failures of that Crimean winter, and considering the hostile attitude 
of public opinion towards the Administration of which he was the 
head, the kindness and warmth of the Queen to a fallen and unpopular 
servant, though not unusual in her, are none the less worthy of 
admiration. It will be seen, and easily appreciated, how completely 
Ministers of this type were dominated and eclipsed in the eyes of the 
Queen by Prince Albert. Her ‘permanent Minister’ was always 
about her; and she needed neither the advice nor support of any 
other. From the fall of Peel, in 1846, tothe fall of Aberdeen, in 1855, 
the Queen looked elsewhere than to her Prime Minister for advice 
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and support. The stronger personality of her husband overshadowed 
in her eyes the man who happened at the time to be the chief of her 
‘ confidential servants.’ 

If by sheer personality the Prince was able to impress a nature 
so unsympathetic as that of Peel, and influence a man so cold in the 
ordinary relations of life as Russell, it was not extraordinary that he 
dominated the mind of her to whom he was a daily, almost an hourly, 
companion. No woman with any appreciation of intellect, or sensi- 
tiveness to character, could fail to be touched by the intense earnest- 
ness that breathed through every fibre of his nature. Lady Lyttelton, 
the governess of the royal children, noticed how this thoroughness of 
deep feeling permeated through everything that he said or did, even 
things so trivial as his playing of the organ. It was natural, then, 
that solemn occasions should have for him a deeper significance than 
for the majority of young men. The Queen has described how, when 
he was a little over twenty, he chose to treat the great sacrament of 
his Church : 


The Prince had a very strong feeling about the solemnity of this act, and did 
not like to appear in company either the evening before or on the day on which 
he took it, and he and the Queen almost always dined alone on these occasions. 


In his ordinary behaviour to the Queen, no less than in his atti- 
tude on these graver occasions, it is easy to trace the secret of his 
power and influence. 

He would frequently return to luncheon at a great pace, and would always 
come through the Queen’s dressing-room, where she generally was at that time, 
with that bright loving smile with which he ever greeted her; telling her where 
he had been, what new buildings he had seen, what studios, &c., he had visited. 
Riding for mere riding’s sake he disliked, and said, ‘Es ennuyirt mich so.’ 


It is not surprising that when his life ended, and the loss of her 
friend, counsellor, and Minister was understood in all its fulness 
by the Queen, she should have likened it to the ‘beginning of a 
new reign.’ This is, in truth, what it was. From the time of the 
Queen’s illness at the birth of the Princess Royal, when the responsi- 
bilities of the Sovereign were undertaken by the Prince, with the tacit 
approval of the Ministry, to the 14th of December, 1861, when his 
life ended, he was Mayor of the Palace, and all the threads of a con- 
stitutional sovereignty were in his hands. The Queen’s style is so 
familiar to the readers of her journals and letters that no one could 
mistake the source of the communications sent in her name to her 
Ministers during those years. 

Take, for example, the following letter : 

Osborne: 10th March, 1860. 
The Queen, in returning Lord Cowley’s private letter and secret despatch, 
agrees with Lord John Russell that he has deserved praise for his mode of answer- 
ing the Emperor’s Napoleonic address. 
The circumstance is useful, as proving that the Emperor, if met with firmness, 
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is more likely to retract than if cajoled, and that the statesmen of Europe have 
much to answer for for having spoiled him in the last ten years by submission 
and cajolery. The expressions of opinion in the House of Commons have evidently 
much annoyed the Emperor, but they have also had their effect in making him 
reflect. If Europe were to stand together, and make an united declaration against 
the annexation of Savoy, the evil might still be arrested ; but less than that will 
not suffice. The Emperor’s last conversation with Lord Cowley is still very vague, 
leaving him free to do very much what he pleases. 

The substance and style of such a letter are unmistakable, and 
it bears but little resemblance to the memoranda of the Queen which 
have been quoted. Impressed evidently upon it is the hand of the 
‘ permanent Minister,’ whose authority in Council and weight in argu- 
ment told heavily in the scale against those of Lord Russell or Lord 
Aberdeen whenever differences of opinion between the Ministers and 
the Sovereign arose. 

It was only when, in the case of Lord Palmerston, the Prince was 
brought into collision with a will as strong as his own that anything 
in the nature of a conflict was sustained ; and even then, after a 
battle in which the spoils of war were fairly divided, the sagacity of 
the Prince led him to appreciate the force of the statesman with 
whom he had to deal, and the necessity of compromising their dif- 
ferences. Just as, years before, he had acquiesced in the wisdom of 
Lord Melbourne’s counsel, and had induced the Queen to grant a 
‘ general amnesty’ in her feelings towards the Tories, so he granted 
an amnesty to Palmerston, and loyally supported him as First Minister 
of the Crown. 

If, then, the personal relations between the Queen and her 
Ministers during the full manhood of the Prince were colder and 
more distant than those which preceded this period, after his death 
she was once more forced into closer personal intercourse with them, 
though doubtless of a very different quality. 

It is a curious speculation to try and imagine what might have 
occurred had the Prince Consort lived into late middle age, and into 
more democratic times. There was nothing in his nature, as it is 
known to us, which gives the impression that he would have feared 
democracy. His views were as broad and as elastic as those of Peel. 
Like Peel’s great pupil and follower, whose career has only just ended, 
the Prince Consort’s ideas might easily have kept abreast of the 
most advanced opinions of the time. Had he lived, he would now be 
ten years the junior of Mr. Gladstone. How, as ‘ permanent 
Minister,’ he would have steered through the breakers which beset 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in 1879-80, and Mr. Gladstone’s in 
1884-85, it is impossible to conjecture. Owing to the extreme 
youth of the Queen the interposition of his strong personality was 
tolerated for a while. How this interposition would have stood 
the tension of years may only be conjectured. The eclipse of the 
constitutional advisers of the Sovereign by a ‘ permanent Minister,’ 
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even though he be the consort of the Queen, could not fail to be 
other than an experiment in politics. It must be plain to every one 
who has carefully noted the inner life of the Palace, as described 
under the authority of the Queen herself, that it is an experiment 
which might not safely have been prolonged, and certainly could not 
safely bear repetition. 


REGINALD B. BRETT. 





FRAU AJA 


THE admirers of Goethe, who have, however, known her only through 
hints and glimpses, have yet learned to love his dear, bright mother, 
and would, no doubt, care for a fuller record of her life and picture 
of her character than could hitherto be presented. Among the 
archives in Weimar a number of letters from Frau Aja have been 
found, and printed by the Goethe Society; and these letters enable 
me to attempt the present sketch. Many readers will like to know 
whence comes the pet name of Frau Aja. The original occurs in an 
old German cheap chap-book, called Die Geschichte von den vier 
Heymonskindern. This popular old story was well known to Goethe 
and to his mother. Aja was the gentle sister of Charlemagne, the 
much-enduring wife of the fierce and stalwart Count Heymon of 
Dordone, and the proud mother of the hero Reinold. It was suffi- 
ciently applicable to the Frau Rath to serve as a caressing name 
given by filial fondness. 

The resemblance between the two Frau Ajas may not, at first 
sight, be very striking ; but when we come to consider more curiously, 
there is a sufficient similarity between certain of their good and kindly 
qualities, and in certain of their outward circumstances, to explain 
the application of the name of Charles’s tender sister to the wife of 
the Frankfort Rath and to the mother of Goethe. The first Frau 
Aja, and her later namesake, was the mother of a hero. The second 
Frau Aja was always peace-loving and joy-giving ; was always happiest 
when making happiness for others. The original was only a mode- 
rately happy wife, but was also a most devoted mother. The wife of 
Heymon was sorrowful ; and the mother of Goethe was glad, cheer- 
ful, joyous. Herein is a point of dissimilarity ; but caressing names 
are conferred in the ‘ little language’ of affection, rather in tenderness 
and in jest than in wisdom or gravity. They need not be too exact 
in their symbolic suitability. Goethe had a somewhat harsh and 
frigid father, who was without gaiety or liveliness, and was not gifted 
with humour, imagination, invention. From such a father it was 
necessary to hide the dear delicious hours of blissful intimacy, hours 
winged with story and with song, which were passed furtively between 
the glad young mother and her gifted boy. Wahrheit und Dichtung 
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contains a delightful picture of the early relations between the child 
Goethe and his mother. How the boy looked forward to the happy 
time when his bright sunny young mother would tell him stories, 
gay, tender, and romantic, which she herself invented so ingeniously, 
and related so graphically! Mother and son were young together. 
The sustained stateliness of Goethe’s daily life, in his riper years, 
his dignity of bearing, came to him from his father ; but such qualities 
were softened by the sympathy, insight, love, animation, invention, 
which he owed to his good, wise, charming mother. To the end of 
her days this dear lady retained her appellation of Frau Aja; and in 
some of her latest letters to him she still called her son by that fond 
name (as she writes it) of Hédschelhans, which may be imperfectly 
rendered as ‘Darling Jack.’' And the once little Hdschelhans or 
Hitschelhans, who, in his impressionable childish years listened so 
eagerly at his mother’s knee to so many fair and fanciful stories, 
became himself a story-teller, on the grandest scale, ripened into the 
famous poet who wrote Faust, and so many other great works which 
the world will not willingly let die. When his writings came from 
Weimar to Frankfurt, the fond, proud mother must have recognised 
with a singular thrill of tenderness and joy the glorious fruition of 
those qualities which she had done so much to implant and to de- 
velop in the childhood of her renowned and loving son. 
It may be here in place to recapitulate briefly the leading external 
facts and dates connected with the life of our glad, genial Frau Aja. 
Katharina Elisabetha Textor—Textor is Weber Latinised—was 
born on the 19th of February, 1731, and died on the 13th of 
September, 1808. Her father was an Imperial Councillor of Frankfurt. 
On the 20th of August, 1748, Katharina Elisabetha married the father 
of Goethe, Johann Caspar Goethe, born on the 31st of July, 1710. 
Johann Caspar was the son of a journeyman tailor, who married, 
as his second wife, Cornelia Schellhorn, landlady of the inn Zum 
Weidenhoff, at Frankfort. Goethe’s father, the upright but pedantic, 
was thirty-eight when he married Friulein Textor, who was but 
seventeen when she became his wife. Hers was not a love-match, 
nor was there, nor could there be, strong sympathy between a husband 
and wife who differed as widely in character as they did in years. 
The couple had six children. Goethe, born 1749, was the eldest ; 
and his sister Cornelia, born 1750, was the second. Cornelia was the 
companion and intimate of Goethe during childhood and youth. 
She married Schlosser in 1773, and died 1777. The other four 
children of Goethe’s parents all died in infancy, one only, Hermann 
Jakob, living seven years in this world. Goethe’s father died in 1782. 


' *Darling Jack’ is not a translation, but a mere rough attempt to find an 
equivalent for Hatschelhans. Such epithets, coined in the playfulness of great love, 
cannot easily be translated ; and it is possible that a happier equivalent might be 
found. ‘Spoiled Jack’ might be admissible. ‘Pampered Jack’ or ‘Pet Jack’ 
might do. 
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The Christkindlein brings very various gifts to different people, 
and a Christmas gift which he brought to the Goethe Society was a 
collection of letters given to the Society by the Frau Grossherzogin 
Sophie von Sachsen. This collection comprises some 209 letters 
written by the Frau Aja to her great son, to his love Christiane 
Vulpius, afterwards his wife, and to her grandson August von Goethe. 
The dates of these letters range from 1780 to 1808. Fragments 
only of these letters were known before the present publication; and 
the very few that had been previously printed were, in no single 
instance, perfectly, or even correctly, given. The Goethe Society’s 
collection may, therefore, be looked on as the original publication of 
these interesting letters; and it seems well worth while to make 
gleanings from these naive epistles of the mother of Goethe. The 
letters embrace private life and public events ; they deal with social 
life and with the theatre in Frankfort ; they are the genuine out- 
pourings of a most fond, kindly heart; and they reveal a character, 
painted unconsciously, and with no view to publicity, which is sacred 
in its serene and cheerful piety ; tender in its family love, true in 
friendship, full of the pure joy of life, and always bright, clever, 
affectionate, sincere. These letters teach us to know better, and to 
love more, the good and delightful Frau Aja. 

Frau Aja was not, as she herself complains, well educated, though 
she taught herself much. In her childhood girls were not taught 
much in Germany, and Frau Aja had never learned to spell, or to 
construct a sentence properly. Her orthography is comically defective ; 
but her style is the very woman herself. 

Frau Aja always cheers and elevates us, by encouraging uns freun 
und frohlich seyn. 

The first. of the letters is dated the 23rd of March, 1780. The 
Frau Rath was then living in the rather stately burgher mansion in 
the Hirschgraben, which her husband had almost rebuilt, adding 
greatly both to its splendour and its comfort. In this well-known 
and memorable house, still visited by so many pilgrims from every 
part of the cultured world, Goethe himself was ‘born on the 28th of 
August, 1749. In 1780 Goethe’s mother was fifty years of age. 
Her husband died in 1782. Goethe had quitted Frankfurt for Weimar 
in 1775; and from that date mother and son dwelt apart, meeting 
only when the poet could revisit his native city. The Duchess 
Amalia wished that Frau Aja should come to live at Weimar; but 
Goethe objected. There is something rather pathetic in the separa- 
tion of such a mother and such ason; but the natural affection and 
soul intimacy between them were but little diminished by distance ; 
the letters before us prove that Frau Aja and her Hétschelhans 
remained throughout her life on the old footing of cordiality, of 
esteem, of love. There was one change of circumstance ; as the son 
lived and worked he became great and famous, and the fond, proud 
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mother had the rare delight of feeling, reflected upon her life, the 
admiration and respect with which the ever-growing name of Goethe 
was surrounded. We must not forget the slowness of the post, and 
the difficulties of travelling, in those old days. It was then worth 
while to write long full letters; and it took, it seems, three days to 
pass between Frankfurt and Weimar. 

In her first letter Frau Aja strikes the keynote of a quality which 
distinguished her during all her life. This was her faith ; a faith 
childlike in its simplicity, mature in its strength, intensity, and firm- 
ness of conviction. She says: ‘As God has been so good to us we 
rejoice in this earthly life, after our fashion, and as we can manage to 
do it.’ Again, in June 1781, she writes : ‘I am no heroine, but, with 
Chilian, I hold life to be a fair thing.’ 

Between 1781 and 1792 there is a great gap in the letters; and 
this gap covers the time, the sorrows, and the cares of widowhood. 
On the 4th of December, 1792, it is recorded that ‘the Hessians have 
ocubirt our city, in which one lives and breathes in continual anxiety ; 
the whole district of Speyer, Worms, Mainz, is now unsafe. Gott mag 
es lencken, ich weiss nichts.’ On the 14th of December it is ‘no 
joke to be in Frankfurt : Custine, it is expected, may appear before it : 
- and so long as Mainz is-not in German power the Frankfurters live 
in fear and dread.’ Hessians, one officer and two privates, are 
quartered on Frau Rath, and she had to feed them, which she finds 
very inconvenient. 

She lives in anxious expectation of the evil things that may hap- 
pen in that dreadful time: but she has courage, owing to her belief 
that the God who has protected her so far will continue to care for 
her. In 1793 she complains of all the incredible annoyances of 
Einquartirung—annoyances which she was often to suffer under in 
the future. She has now two officers and two privates, and must 
always keep fire going though wood is so dear. Nevertheless she 
thinks of New Year’s presents for Weimar. She prefers French to 
German inmates, She has always been a lover of order and of 
decency ; but the German soldiers smoke tobacco all day long in her 
rooms. The terrors of war surround the brave German widow ; but 
she feels well, and is even happy. 

In April 1793 the theatre of war draws near to her city, and she 
apprehends a Bombartement. In June she sees and hears every day 
nothing but Bomppen, cannon-balls, sick, wounded, and prisoners. 
Cannonading goes on all day, and is particularly noticeable at night. 
She excuses herself for dwelling so much on one horrid theme, but 
will send sweetmeats and toys to Weimar for little August. On the 
25th of June, 1793, she receives with joy twelve copies of the Biirger- 
generahl, and awaits in excitement the result of the siege of Mainz. 
On the 8th of July she wishes that she could make all men glad 
and happy, and then it would be well with herself. Schlosser has 
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lost his Julie, a dear little child. Grandmamma is very sorry, and 
suffers from the great heat. She signs, ‘Thy thee-loving mother, 
Goethe.’ 

The breast of the good Frau Rath exuberated with human kind- 
ness. She writes to her great son to help a poor student of theology, 
who is modest and worthy, but cannot afford to pay for his commons. 
To help such a person, she says, brings a blessing with it; and she 
does not appeal in vain to Goethe. In November 1793 we find the 
first mention of the sale of the old house in the Hirschgraben; a 
house full of so many memories to Frau Aja; a house in which she 
had spent her married life; a house sacred to the birth, the child- 
hood, and the youth of her surviving son and daughter. She wants 
a smaller dwelling, in which to pass her remaining years. We learn 
that, in the same year and month, Mozart’s Zawberfléte had been 
given eighteen times, with ever full houses and with brilliant success. 
‘No one will admit that he has not heard it.’ Mechanics, gardeners, 
even the Sachsenhduser—everyone goes to hear the charming opera. 
Das hat Geld eingetragen! (That has brought money to the theatre.) 
She will not buy a toy model of the infamous guillotine. The 
horrors of war still impend over Frankfurt, and she is delighted with 
the public and patriotic spirit evinced by the burghers. Every week 
3,000 florins are collected for the brave German troops, and Frank- 
furt swarms with ardent volunteers. Merchants’ sons stand in the 
ranks side by side with tailors and shoemakers. Butchers are with- 
out shirts, having given theirs for the wounded in the hospitals. Gott 
muss ja das belohnen. (God will reward them.) All the other Impe- 
rial Free Cities must, she says, hide their heads when compared with 
nobly devoted Frankfurt ; and all these good deeds spring from the 
heart and mind of the people, and are not requisitioned, or required 
by superior powers. 

Schlosser and Goethe approve all the steps taken by the. Frau 
Rath for the sale of her house and wines. She thinks the enemy 
will not again be allowed to harm Frankfurt ; as regards that, ‘I 
have faith in God, and He has something to say in the matter. I 
am convinced that God will not desert us.’ But in January 1794 a 
panic scare spread all through Frankfurt. In that dreadful year the 
fancies of men had become morbid, and every horror was feared. 
All who can, find refuge in flight ; but, thanks be to God for it, all 
this wirr-warr does not cause the brave lady one sad hour. She 
waits composedly, and trusts, and hopes. She greatly dislikes the 
ohne Hoszen, as she calls the sans-culottes; and she much prefers a 
German waltz to a French carmagnole. ‘We cannot lay hold of the 
spokes of the wheel of Fate without being ground to powder,’ but 
we can suffer and be still, and we can record that the Zauberflite 
has been given twenty-four times to crowded houses, and has brought 
in 22,000 florins. She sends maize and chestnuts to Weimar; and 
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manages always to let flow her steady stream of gifts to son, to 
grandson, and to daughter-in-law. The old house is sold, and the 
cheery widow wants to find a dwelling in the Rossmarit, or horse 
- market, and will find such a place in despite of all the ohne Hoszen. 

And now comes the new house—Frau Aja’s last house in Frank- 
furt, or in this world. It is on that side of the Rossmarkt which has 
a view down the whole Zeil, and it enjoys the sun of morning. The 
prospect from her windows is most lively and charming: the guard- 
house is opposite ; the peasants’ carts—the same to-day in Germany 
as they were in her day—stand before the house; and there is 
always a large mixed public moving picturesquely about. This house, 
Zum goldenen Brunnen, is evidently the ideal dwelling for the ever- 
cheerful, gay, life-loving mother of Goethe, and she is quite delighted 
with it. 

On the 15th of June, 1794, she receives her son’s version of the 
‘arch rogue,’ Reimecke Fuchs, to her sincere and simple joy. She 
rejoices to find that Goethe prints his work in German characters. 
Ever cheery, intelligent, lovable, the good Frau is welcome in society, 
and goes much into it. She greatly likes her visits to Stock’s garden, 
and is vergniigt und lustig. 

On the 26th of July, 1794, there is a return of panic, and every- 
one that can go again prepares for flight. ‘ Things were never before 
quite so bad. God preserve to me my good courage and my joyous 
heart!’ Ach Herr jemine! It is feared that the French will over- 
run the whole country, but the Frau Rath waits resignedly, escaping 
the contagion of unreasoning fear, and contributes to the fund for 
national purposes. She has no craven thought of flight—she, an 
elderly and lonely widow. Unruhe im Gemiithe ist mir drger als 
alle ohne Hoszen bey der gantzen Armee. 

Next comes good news for the dear brave old lady. On the 19th 
of January, 1795, she receives the first part of Wilhelm Meister, and 
is overjoyed! The great work is the work of her own great son. 
She feels herself thirty years younger, and calls to mind how her 
boy delighted in the old puppet theatre. If she could give expres- 
sion to all she feels, her son would be pleased and proud. He had 
prepared for his old mother a joyful day. The work is all that is fine 
and great, and is not printed in Latin characters. She hopes the 
continuation will soon follow, and she lends the book to admiring 
friends, to friends who admire Goethe and envy his mother. If peace 
do not come, they dread the coming spring—but ich habe mich, 
Gott sey Danck, noch nie gefiirchtet. On the 11th of May, the sound 
of cannonading in the direction of Mainz is frightful ; and then news 
came slowly and came imperfectly. Still the house in the Rossmarkt 
is the best situation in the whole city. Trust and hope! The old 
lady has some curious old wine, quaintly called Tyrannen-Blut, and 
this she mentions to her son. She is grieved that she cannot an- 
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nounce the birth of his son, of her grandson, in the Frankfurt paper ; 
but then, you see, Christiane was Goethe’s Bettschatz, and not yet 
his wife. Goethe married Christiane Vulpius, the mother of his 
children, on the 19th of October, 1806, five days after the battle of 
Jena. 

Again her letters echo terrible cannonading, but what she terms 
the Schari-wari does not cause the trustful lady one grey hair. 
Then comes the longed-for continuation of Wilhelm Meister, and the 
mother finds that the interest of the work absolutely increases! She 
accompanies herself upon the piano, and sings Kennst du das Land. 
She is enchanted with the picture of her old friend Friulein von 
Klettenberg, and Frau Aja herself prosperously adventures a Rescen- 
sion of this episode ; with some little help in the spelling. 

The Frau Rath becomes a great-grandmother owing to a little 
daughter that happened to her grandchild Louise, and then, shortly 
afterwards, she feels relief from the long tension of fear and anxiety, 
when Germany knows the blessing of peace. Who can rejoice in it 
more than this hopeful, steadfast, German woman? She was the 
mother of Goethe, but she must also have been a good dramatic 
reader ; for we find her cast, at the house generally of Frau von 
Schwarzkopf, to read the parts of Marquis Posa, Antonio (in Tasso), 
Graf Terckki, and others. ‘This amuses us royally.’ Ach, es gibt 
doch viele Freuden in unseres Lieben Herr Gotts seiner Welt! The 
old Frau Rath evidently found out the secret of making the best 
of both worlds. The dear old lady was full of faith, hope, charity, 
and of honest enjoyment of life. She never could conceive of God 
as of a fiend, and she is to be envied as much as admired for her 
religion. 

In 1796 there were again the terrors and tumults of war, and 
Frau Aja evinced her usual calm trust—‘ He who has three times 
helped has not lost His power.’ The Saxons this time save Frankfurt. 
The commandant of the Imperialists lodged opposite to our lady, and 
she saw from her windows all the spectacle of war—the French with 
bandaged eyes, the Biirgermeister, and the troops. On the 12th of 
July the bombardment began, and Frau Aja and her people had to 
take refuge in underground rooms and cellars, She tries to fly to 
Offenbach, only to avoid the bombardment, but no carriage can be 
procured. ‘I am not one of the despairing sort,’ but events are 
really too terrible. A friend lends her a vehicle, and she returned, 
after three days’ absence, to her native city. People began to dread 
that the French would masacker (as Frau Aja writes it), would 
plunder and destroy, and there was fire in Frankfurt in addition to 
other fears and horrors ; but the Zeil and the Rossmarkt were saved. 
It is no Comedienspiel in the beleaguered place, but Frau Aja plays 
on her piano and looks much out of window. ‘ Peace alone can save 
us and all Germany.’ 

x x2 
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On the 17th of September the city is once more in the power of 
the Imperialists, and she listens to the Zapfenstreich of her own 
soldiers—sweeter music to her ears than even any opera of Mozart— 
and hears once more the Thiirmer blow his chorales, ‘My hope 
stands firm in the living God’; and she, with tears of joy, sang with 
the Thiirmer. 

; On the 4th of November she thanks her son for the fourth 

volume of Wilhelm Meister, which she finds ganz herrlich, and 
receives with all the joy of a moderately critical but adoring mother. 
By friends the precious volume is not only read, but verschlungen— 
swallowed whole. On the 4th of December she amuses herself 
tolerably, goes to the play and into society. 

On the 15th of May, 1797, peace is really certain, and General 
Hoche has witnessed a performance of the Zauberfléte. Senator 
Mylius brings from Paris a declaration of the neutrality of Frankfurt, 
and no more bombardments are to be dreaded. A courier arrives 
from Bonaparte with confirmation of the good news. Winter is the 
time of endurance, summer of enjoyment ; and the heroic lady who 
has borne so long the winter of war may now enjoy the summer of 
peace. 

On the 15th of June, 1797, she expects with ecstacy a visit from 
her dear, great son. Frankfurt society still listens gladly to the 
Geplauder, to the chat of the loquacious, lively Frau Aja; and she 
says that when her son comes he may spare his lungs, for she will 
talk for him. She begins to appreciate more highly her liebe 
Freundin, Christiane, and writes more often and more fully to 
Demoiselle Vulpius. On the 23rd of September Goethe has been to 
Frankfurt, and has again left the Frau Rath. On the 4th of 
December Hermann und Dorothea is found to be most delightful 
and moving. In January 1798 her many trials have rendered the 
old lady irritably unpatriotic—die Deuschen sind kein Volck, keine 
Nation mehr und damit punctum. Still, in my Golden Well I am 
glad and happy. ‘The right or left bank of the Rhine may belong 
to whom it will,’ but that consideration does not disturb our sleep or 
our dining. Ein friliges Hertz ist ein stetes wohlleben ; and glad- 
ness is the mother of all virtues, as it is written in Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen. She estimates Hermann und Dorothea as a masterpiece 
without an equal; and she is glad that her son can now keep a 
carriage and horses. 

In October 1779, Schlosser dies, and the good mother sends the 
sad news to her son in Weimar. It seems that at this time Goethe 
was playing in the Frankfurt lottery without great success. She 
writes, ‘I am not at all good at writing.’ Goethe recovers from a 
serious illness, to his mother’s devout joy. In 1801 Frau Aja is in 
her seventieth year, but enjoys books, plays, society, and life. She 
finds, however, that she cannot travel so far as Weimar. The Frank- 
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furters hold it to be a great honour to have as a citizen so great and 
famous a man as Goethe, and this pleases Goethe’s old mother. She 
knows no occupation which is so uncomfortable to her as writing 
letters, but still she writes, though she is, as she says, dinten schew 
—shy of ink. She is always ready to help the poor player with the 
great Theatre Director of Weimar, and generally she leaves undone 
no kindness that it is in her power to render. 

Frau Aja cannot make out why so many people should prize her so 
highly and love her so warmly. On Sunday, the 19th of June, 1803, she 
is highly honoured by royalty. The King and Queen of Prussia are 
staying at Wilhelmsbad, and the Countess of Leiningen comes to 
Frankfurt in a fine carriage drawn by four fleet horses and fetches 
the Frau Rath. The Queen and her three sisters—the Queen 
appeared ‘like a sun among the stars ’"—delighted to honour the dear 
old lady, and the Queen herself clasped round the neck of Goethe’s 
mother a handsome necklace. Someone else was also present. Whom 
can that be? Why, Karl August, Goethe’s own Duke of Weimar, 
who is most affectionate to the mother of the poet-minister. We 
can well believe that Frau Aja does not exaggerate when she describes 
to her son the rapture which this visit caused. 

In 1805 she is seventy-four years old, and the pious soul grows 
even more pious with advancing years. The letters from her son are 
spread out and laid before God. She has quite given up taking snuff, 
and is pleased when Frankfurt sets upa bust of Goethe between busts 
of Wieland and of Herder. She thanks God for having given her 
such a son and for having preserved him in sickness. The future 
she leaves, in full trust, with God. ‘I believe in God, and He is 
greater than any monarch upon earth.’ ‘ He has never betrayed my 
trust in Him, and my faith is the sole basis of my constant cheerful- 
ness.” ‘Nothing disturbs my happiness and gaiety, because I trust 
in Him.’ On the 19th of August, 1806, the Queen of Prussia and 
the Prince came to visit the Frau Rath, and the Queen played the 
piano while Goethe’s mother waltzed round the room with the Prince ! 

‘The mother’s blessing builds the house. of the child;’ so says 
Frau Aja, writing on the 27th of October, 1806, a letter of singularly 
fervent piety—distinguished even for her—to the beloved son. On 
the 16th of May, 1807, she had a slight relapse, and resumes, occa- 
sionally, the use of snuff, her principal reason being that snuff helps 
her when she writes letters. ‘Without a pinch of snuff my letters 
would be dry as straw.’ Writing is not one of her talents; but the 
fault rests with the schoolmaster. Her special gift from God is, she 
says, the power of story-telling ; and some people think that even her 
son owes something to her in this matter. But the years begin to 
narrow round the still cheerful and lively old great-grandmother, 
who is, in 1807, seventy-six years old. Her last letter, No. 209, is 
dated the 11th of July, 1808. 
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Fritz Schlosser writes to Goethe to tell the poet that Frau Aja 
passed away very peacefully—indeed at last in a condition of uncon- 
sciousness—on the 13th of September, 1808. Characteristically, the 
brave, unselfish mother would not allow any report of her illness to 
be written to her son in Weimar: his first intimation of her danger 
was the announcement of her death. 

To her son was granted a span of years, longer than that allotted 
to his mother ; but the life of great Goethe cannot have felt any much 
heavier sorrow than the loss of such a mother. They had so many 
and such dear memories together; they had been so intimate and so 
deeply attached, that the world could hold for great Goethe only one 
Frau Aja! Life may hold many a love—but only one mother. 

Frau Aja lived through some momentous times in history ; as, for 
instance, the French Revolution and the splendour of the career of 
Napoleon, but her interest in historical events remained merely local. 
An intelligence rather than an intellect, she records only occurrences 
which affected her native city and her own life. 

It is in her character that most Frau Aja charms and interests us. 
Indeed, her temperament was bright and vivid with the colour, with 
the gladness, with the clearness, with the beauty of wine. In bare 
wintry trees you see the fine tracery of branch, and twig, and spray ; 
but the tree is yet lovelier when crowded with blossom, or wher 
covered with leaf, and Frau Aja, heroic in times of sorrow and of 
strain, shows best all her most individual qualities in days of golden 
peace. Then she really lives her fullest, truest life ; and she is fitly 
framed in the quiet burgher’s existence of a great German city. 
What would her life have been had she not been the mother of so 
great a son? He gave her a love which was not unworthy of her; 
and he shed distinction and consideration upon her. Without him, 
her existence would have been obscurer, meaner and poorer, and 
would have attracted but little human regard. It is owing to her 
son that she is so well known. Without him, the fierce light of 
publicity would never have shone upon her ; but that light does beat 
upon her, and she is found worthy even for her own sake. We love 
and we respect her. Other women, perhaps as true-hearted, as 
cheerful, and as faithful, have lived and left no record of their lives ; 
but then Frau Aja was mother of Hdtschelhans. Her interests were 
confined mainly within the sphere of her affections. Her heart was 
warm and full, and her temper was sweet and equable. Each letter 
written to son, to grandson, or to daughter-in-law is like a caress 
from a fond, true motherly woman. Full of gaiety, she was never 
frivolous; always kindly, she was not sentimental. Her vivacious 
mind, which loved the tonic of life, was brisk, active and alert. She 
has not wit, badinage, irony; nor is she strong in humour; but 
she has genial warmth, quick observation, joyousness, and a strong 
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personal note of sympathy as of discernment : and then she has such 
power of enjoyment! 

Two portraits, printed by Diintzer, are now before me. One is 
from an oil painting, the other from a silhouette. They agree 
tolerably, and give us the idea that the person of Frau Aja fitly 
expressed her character. She is not tall, and is what she herself 
would call hiibsch corpulent. The merry face indicates kindliness, 
hilarity, and a nimble fancy. She must in her youth have been 
very pretty, and she carried youth to a great old age. If Goethe 
owed to her some impulse towards fiction, he also owed to her some 
tendency towards faith. His faith was immeasurably wider, higher, 
deeper than hers ; but in the fervour of trust and the comfort of 
conviction mother and son resembled each other, and her beliefs 
must have had some influence upon his early feeling. Perhaps her 
highest and most distinctive quality is just this assured, intense, 
unshakable faith in God. She seems to have had no clerical assist- 
ance, to have relied not at all upon observances and forms, but her 
happy soul stood in most direct and joyous relations with its Creator. 
Unlike the majority of religious persons, so-called, she could rejoice 
in the Lord. She was a God-loving, rather than a God-fearing, 
woman ; and, though she knew sorrow, losses, trials, she never felt 
gloom, despondency, or doubt. A marriage which was happy only 
in so far as endurance and tolerance could make it so; the loss of 
children, the terrors of war—none of these things could long depress 
her heart or ever dim her hope. There was nothing mean, sour, 
peevish, in her sunny nature, and she dared to praise God by en- 
joying all that is lovely and of good report in the human life and 
world which He has created. Biography, history, memoirs, contain, 
happily, many pleasant pictures of amiable, bright, tender women ; 
but in the long gallery of female portraits there are but few women 
that are dearer to us, or more worthy of our liking, than is the 
cheerful, pious, tender, good Frau Aja! 


H. Scnuiitz WIson. 
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PROFESSOR SAYCE 
ON ‘THE HIGHER CRITICISM’ 


To the reader who is at all versed in the newer criticism, even if 
only as this is reflected in periodicals, it will be clear that I cannot 
agree with all that has been said by competent judges on Professor 
Sayce’s last book. It has been said, and the judgment will doubt- 
less find a wide response, that this vigorous attack is dangerous 
to ‘advanced’ but not to ‘ moderate’ criticism. Now, I do not for 
my part recognise the implied distinction. Biblical criticism may 
be more or less complete ; more or less comprehensive in its methods 
and in its range; more or less consistent; more or less free from 
Church considerations; but the words ‘moderate’ and ‘advanced’ 
have no scientific application. It is no doubt true that Professor 
Sayce has been too busy with his proper work to get more than a 
moderate acquaintance with Biblical criticism, but it is not true that 
the criticism (say) of Konig will stand Professor Sayce’s archxological 
tests (so far as these tests are properly applied) better than that of Stade 
and Wellhausen. Of course there is a slight ambiguity in the word 
‘criticism.’ Wellhausen, as the judicious Kittel observes,! has generally 
confined himself to the criticism of the documents, though not with- 
out due attention to a certain class of archeological data ; whereas 
Stade, who has attempted a history of ancient Israel, is, of course, 
more completely the historical critic, and has had the courage to 
risk making many mistakes. Had Stade confined himself within the 
limits of Wellhausen, the number of his presumable mistakes would 
have been smaller. Still, though Stade will no doubt modify much 
in his Vorgeschichte, let not his critics take for granted that he will 
have altogether to withdraw all his boldest hypotheses. And let it be 
frankly stated that archzology is an honoured assistant of the literary 
and historical criticism of the Old Testament. 

These descriptive epithets are chosen designedly. I heartily 
concur with Professor Sayce in his refusal to limit ‘ higher criticism ’ 
to the literary analysis of documents. As Dr. Briggs has well 
pointed out, this ‘discipline’ has to deal not only with the author- 


1 Geschichte der Hebréer (1888), p. 7. 
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ship, but also with the credibility of our records.? In Eichhorn’s 
time this was, of course, not so distinctly noticed ; but criticism has 
long since (pace Professor Sayce) passed into a semi-archeologi- 
cal stage. And now let me add that I also concur with the author 
in what I conceive to be his real meaning, badly as he expresses it. 
Catch Proteus, and prevail upon him to be serious, and I think that I 
know what he will say. He loves history, and can realise its life and 
colour as few can do, and he misses this imaginative faculty, which 
no great explorer, however inexpressive he may be, is without, in 
some of our critical scholars. In Professor Sayce the imagination 
sometimes runs riot ; but is not this a kind of protest against the 
coldness of some Biblical critics? Iam afraid he has lost much of 
his old respect for the humdrum methods of the critical work of the 
study ; the dahabiyeh ‘Istar’ can no doubt suggest new and more 
enjoyable processes. He now thinks Assyriological and Egyptologi- 
cal data indefinitely more trustworthy than minute facts of language, 
or traces of ideas, or even archzological facts not ‘ revealed by the 
spade.’ I concur with him, not in his depreciation of older critical 
work, but in his anticipation of ‘ fresh light from the monuments’ 
on critical problems. 

If Professor Sayce wishes to be a reformer of criticism, I can have 
no objection. Let him not, however, underrate what has as yet been 
done by the new generation of archeological critics. It was largely 
Assyriology thatsuggested the hypothesis of a stratum in the Yahvistic 
portion of Gen. i—xi. which belongs to the later pre-Exilic period, 
when Assyrio-Babylonian influence was strong in Judah, and, as 
Schrader and Sayce agree, a king of Judah was carried. captive to 
Babylon. This hypothesis was framed, no doubt, before the find of 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets, which show that Babylonian myths must 
have been known in Canaan before the arrival of the Israelites.‘ But 
there is still much to be said for it. Again, it was Assyriology that 
enabled many recent critics to admit a possible historical element in 
Gen. xiv. 1-9,> and in the much-contested fnotice of Manasseh’s 
captivity; also to begin anew the chronological arrangement of 
the prophecies of Isaiah,° to determine the age of at least the latter 
part of Obadiah,’ and to close the great question of Daniel. But I 
can accept nothing blindly. I am grateful to Professor Sayce for 
his fresh hints on Gen. x., but I know that there are Assyrio- 
logical critics who will dispute his inferences; also for his opinion 


? Biblical Study (1883), pp. 86-87. 

* Cf. Founders, &c., pp. 234, 330. 

* Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1891, p. 964. 

® Against Professor Sayce’s extraordinary statements, see Founders, pp. 237-239 ; 
Driver, Expository Times, Nov. 1892, pp. 95-96. Kénig (Hinleitung, p. 183), though 
too conservative, at any rate declines the help of Professor Sayce. 

* See in English Driver’s and my own works. 

7 Founders, pp. 311-312. 
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(known to me long since) on the date of Jer. 1.—li. 58, but I can- 
not, after Kuenen’s recent discussion of the question,® accept it; 
and though I have mentioned the captivity of Manasseh as widely 
accepted, I myself think this a rash view. Manasseh may have been 
forced to rebel by an anti-Assyrian party. Such cases did occur in 
the smaller kingdom ; but why should we suppose this? Nor will I lay 
too much stress on the illustrations from Assyriology and Egyptology 
of which the best commentators are not sparing, for I am aware that. 
all this archeology put together is nothing to what we may hope for 
in the future. When the early chapters of Syrian history have been 
rewritten, what a light they will reflect on the Israelitish origines! 
Meantime, as I have said before, let Biblical critics be on the watch, 
and welcome any fresh light, but satisfy themselves first that it is 
genuine, and make a proper distinction between the probable and the 
possible. ; 

Professor Sayce’s contributions are partly drawn from Assyriology, 
and partly from Egyptology, and to those which Egypt has suggested 
I shall chiefly draw attention. Much use is made of the lists of 
places which Thothmes the Third, and Rameses the Second and 
Third, state themselves to have conquered in Syria and Palestine. I 
have elsewhere spoken of the historical importance of these lists, upon 
which Mr. Tomkins and M. Maspero have done such excellent work 
(supplemented by Professor Sayce and others), and can only here 
mention the names Jacob-el and Joseph-el, which are attached, the 
one to a southern, the other toa northern, locality (p. 337). Professor 
Sayce’s discussion of these names will arouse philological objections. 
That Jacob and Joseph are names of divinities has yet to be proved, 
but few will doubt that these names are taken from the Hebrew, 
pre-Israelitish tribes which anciently dwelt there. Nor is it disputable 
that in the stories of Jacob and Joseph the fortunes of the tribes of 
Jacob-el and Joseph-el are in some faint degree reflected. One may 
doubt whether this is the case with the story of Abraham ; but that 
Isaac, Jacob, Israel, and Joseph are tribal names, and that their 
legends embody to some extent tribal reminiscences, is among the 
most secure results of criticism, and no compassion for ‘ weak brethren” 
can at this time of day justify its suppression. That a tribe bearing 
the name of Joseph (or Joseph-el) entered Egypt, driven by the malice 
of kindred tribes, and that a leading member of the tribe became 
grand vizier (for which there are historical parallels), is sufficient as 
the historical kernel of the story of Joseph for any reasonable man. 
To this story Professor Sayce devotes some illustrative pages, but he 
is hardly more critical in his treatment of it than Mr. Tomkins.? He 
tells us, indeed, that ‘the materials it embodies are of Egyptian 


* Onderzoek, ii, 242, where the Assyriological data are referred to. 
* Cf. Tomkins, Life of Joseph, i. 93; Groff, Rev. ég. 1885 and 1886; Meyer, ip 
Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1886. 
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origin’ (p. 230), and that there must be ‘some connection’ between 
the Egyptian Tale of the Two Brothers and the episode of Potiphar’s 
wife (p. 211). But he does not show us why the Egyptian ‘ materials’ 
which the Joseph-story embodies should be more trustworthy than 
the Egyptian romances in M. Maspero’s charming collection. He 
accepts without criticism the connection suggested by Brugsch 
between the famine in the inscription of Baba at el-Kab, of the 
duration and extent of which we are quite ignorant, and thinks that 
the strange statements of the Yahvist in Genesis xlvii. 20-26 
respecting Joseph’s land policy are supported by the fact that the 
feudal nomarchs of the Middle Empire had disappeared by the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth dynasty. The fact, however, will hardly 
bear to be so employed. That a regular tax on the products of the 
soil existed under Thothmes the Third,'° we know from the wall-paint- 
ings in the tomb of Rekh-ma-ra, and there is every reason to believe 
that it was one of the novelties of the New Empire. But the story 
of the Yahvist is clearly a more popular legend. Looking back 
from (say) the twenty-first or twenty-second dynasty, the Egyptians 
attempted to account for the fact that the fifth part of the harvest 
had to be given to the king. They did so by attributing it to the 
astuteness of a Semitic vizier—not an Egyptian one, for they well 
knew that it was a point of honour with native governors to show the 
utmost sympathy to their subjects."! 

It is singular that Professor Sayce, who is usually such a bold 
theorist, should here develop such abnormal caution. Nothing is 
easier in the case of the Joseph-story than to harmonise the results 
of criticism with those of archeological research. Two Hebrew 
records can be shown to be represented in the Joseph-story. One is 
the Elohist’s ; the date of this record is shown with some plausibility 
by the names in Gen. xli. 45 to be between 687 and 524, the 
period during which the Saite dynasty ruled over Egypt.’ The other 
is the Yahvist’s. The date of this may be placed earlier, though stilh 
later than the fall of Samaria (B.c. 722). Both these records agree 
in the accuracy of their Egyptian colouring, so that we have to assume 
an earlier Hebrew biography from which both drew. Of this earlier 
work we have no direct information. But we may reasonably con- 
jecture that an Israelite sojourning in Egypt met with a striking 
little tale, describing the career of the great Semitic vizier who 
changed the conditions of land-tenure, and including one of the chief 


© Cf. Meyer, Geschichte des alten Aegyptens, p. 220; Virey, Records of the Past, 
n. 8., iii, 9. 

! See the inscriptions of Baba and Ameni in Brugsch’s History. 

2 So Steindorff, Brugsch, and other Egyptologists ; Lagarde and Cornill agree ; 
Kénig mentions the view with respect. Professor Sayce and Mr. Tomkins argue against 
this view. In any case, the person who made Joseph marry the daughter of the 
priest of On presumably lived after the political fall of Thebes, i.e., after the twenty- 
second dynasty. 
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episodes of the Tale of the Two Brothers. If this story contained 
the notice of Joseph’s matrimonial connection with the priesthood of 
On, it may have been written after the twenty-second dynasty (see 
note 12). At any rate, it can hardly have been written much earlier, 
if the prevalent view is correct that Joseph (i.e..the Josephites) 
entered Egypt under one of the later Hyksos kings. 

There is no entry in the index which has so many references as 
Tell el-Amarna. Nor do I wonder at it. All Professor Sayce’s infer- 
ences may not stand, but he has realised the importance of the great 
find more fully, perhaps, than anyone. It isa trifle that it furnishes 
him with a fresh confirmation (see pp. 214, 215) of the Assyriological 
explanation of Abrech in Gen. xli. 43. This unfortunate word has 
been put on the rack to give an account of itself. It is now probable 
(as I, too, believe) * that abarakku was the name of an Assyrian or 
Babylonian high officer, and that it was adopted at an early date by 
the Egyptians. The beautiful Hebrew narrative certainly gains. It 
is much more likely that the narrator should have mentioned the 
proclamation of Joseph’s new dignity than that he should have re- 
corded an unnecessary command to bow the knee before Joseph in 
his chariot. But that the title means ‘seer,’ and alludes to Joseph’s 
interpretation of the dreams, I am unable to believe. Nor am I 
satisfied with Professor Sayce’s remarks on the singular sense given 
to the plural ilani (the Hebrew elohim) in the Canaanitish letters 
addressed to the Amenhoteps (pp. 84-87). It used to be said (see 
Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, i. 224) that the use of the plural form, 
elohim, for ‘God’ implies that the Hebrews were formerly polytheists. 
Now, however, it appears that the idiom was in use in Canaan before 
the Israelites entered the land, and in spite of the similar idiom 
in Pheenicia (see Corpus Inser. Sem. 119, 2) it can be shown from 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets that the usage was characteristic rather of 
Palestine than of Pheenicia.'* Professor Sayce omits the chief point, 
agreeable as it would have been to his orthodox friends. 

On this matter the reader will do well to consult Professor Tiele’ s 
recent invaluable work, The History of Religion in Antiquity to the 
time of Alexander the Great, and in correction of the strange apolo- 
getic argument in favour of the Mosaic authorship of Genesis (p. 87) 
Dr. Driver's article already referred to (p. 414). 

On the subject of the exodus Professor Sayce has much to say 
that is interesting. He still places the date of the event in Menep- 
tah’s reign, which to me, as well as to Tiele, appears too early. More 
surprising is his revival of Mr. J. Baker Greene’s theory that the 
Sinai of the Old Testament was really in the region of Seir. Certainly 
one would expect it to be in the neighbourhood of Midian. But the 
8 On the first promulgation of this view by Friedrich Delitzsch I accepted it 


(Academy, April 12, 1884); since then I have doubted it. But I doubt no longer. 
See Barton, Proceedings of American Oriental Society, April 1892. 
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question suggests itself, Is not the story of Moses a combination of 
two traditions, according to one of which Arabia, and according to 
-the other Egypt, was the land in which the ancestors of the Israelites 
sojourned? We can hardly doubt that the tribe of Joseph sojourned 
there, but Stade’s doubts may permissibly be felt with regard to the 
sojourn of other Hebrew tribes. And though I cannot take up 
Winckler’s recent suggestion’ of a confusion in the later Hebrew 
tradition between two tracts of country, each bearing the same name, 
Musur (or the like), yet, considering how some of us have been 
taken in by the designation Yaudi, which means two different 
countries, may we not do well to examine some of the other 
passages in Hebrew legend in which Mizraim is spoken of? Even 
Ebers tries (vainly, as I think) to show the archeological credibility 
of Genesis xii. 10-20. But Winckler’s recent hypothesis that 
‘Mizraim’ is the North Arabian Musri shows us a way to account 
for the narrative, and a keen little remark of Professor Sayce on 
Genesis xx. 1 [end] shows that he could easily be induced to adopt it. 
To Winckler, moreover, the author will have to yield the submission 
which he has hitherto refused to all his brother-Assyriologists on the 
question of an invasion of Judah by Sargon. The time was when I 
agreed with him (as also did Schrader in 1876), but I have long 
since deferred to Tiele and Schrader. Professor Sayce will, I hope, 
now recognise that the phrase ‘subduer of Yaudu, whose situation is 
remote,’ refers to the Syrian and not to the Palestinian country which 
bore that name. Perhaps I may add here that Elishah in Genesis x. 4 
can hardly be Hellas, and that Naphtuhim (x. 14) is best explained, 
with Erman,” as due to a corruption. The initial N should be P; the 
word is derived from p-t-mhi, ‘the northern land,’ i.e. the Delta 
(cf. Pathros = ‘ the south-land’). Also that Sheshbazzar (p. 539) is 
best derived from Samas-habal-ugur, ‘Samas, defend the son ;’ the 
form, of course, is that of Nabi-habal-ucur. The identifications of 
Ludim and Put (pp. 134, 137) are ingenious and very plausible. 

In conclusion, I fear I must question the defence of Cushanrisha- 
thaim and Zerah the Ethiopian. The argument on p. 297, &c., seems 
to me quite arbitrary ; that on p. 363, less natural than to suppose 
with Winckler that ‘ Cushite’ is for ‘Cassite.’ But very heartily do 
I thank him for his outspokenness on the date of the Book of Daniel. 
While so many are seeking, in the style of Lenormant, to evade the 
natural conclusion from a comprehensive view of the phenomena, and 
even referring to the Greek pottery at Tell el-Defenneh to prove the 
impossible,'® Professor Sayce maintains the historical view with no 
uncertain sound. I only wish he had utilised his cuneiform lore as 

18 Stade’s Zeitschrift, x. 118-119. 
16 Professor Sayce makes no reference to this apologetic hypothesis of Professor 


Petrie, nor yet to the same eminent explorer’s much more interesting discovery of the 
* pavement of Nebuchadrezzar,’ mentioned in Jeremiah. 
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well on the subject of Jonah and his ‘ whale,’ instead of quoting from 
a recent absurd tractate by that good geographer but weak mytho- 
logist and theologian, Dr. Clay Trumbull. I wish, too, that through- 
out the book he had given more evidence of a critical study of the 
Hebrew text. But for all that I think that, if Professor Sayce would 
recast and correct his book for scholars, and cut himself entirely loose 
from the committee of his Church society, he might help forward the 
cause of a more completely furnished criticism of the Old Testament 
and a more thorough exploration of the recesses of Biblical antiquity. 


T. K. CHEYNE, 





THE COW AGITATION, 
OR THE MUTINY-PLASM IN INDIA 


Every well-wisher of India must feel grateful to Dr. Leitner for 
pouring oil on the troubled waters, by proving that the cow sacrifice 
at the Eed Festival is not obligatory on the Mohammedans. But it 
does not matter much whether the sacrifice has religious sanction or 
not ; for custom has as much to do with men’s religious observances 
as religion itself. The Aswastha tree and the Tulsi plant are as sacred 
to the Hindus as the cow; and wine and adultery are as unlawful for 
Mohammedans as pork. Custom, however, makes us look upon similar 
things in different lights. When Dr. Rajendra Lal Mittra, a well- 
known Bengali antiquarian, showed (Indu Aryans, vol. i. p. 354) 
that beef was eaten in ancient India, he was hailed with acclamation 
by men from his part of the country; but how many of them are 
prepared at this moment to accept his verdict? Nay, the ‘New 
India’ would not even tolerate the thoughtful advice of the orthodox 
Hindu Maharajah of Benares, and Maharajah Pratap Narain Singh 
Bahadur of Mehdowna, given to their tenants on some public occa- 
sions regarding the observance of neutrality when designing men stir 
up riots. The said noblemen were pointed out to be the slaves of 
Government, lacking patriotism because they advised their tenants 
to be loyal and not to take the law into their own hands. This is a 
sign of the times. The grandiloquence of the irrepressible champions 
of liberty disappears like vapour when the peace of the country is at 
stake. It is true that three cheers are invariably given for the Queen- 
Empress at the close of every political meeting, but not a finger is 
raised in help when Her Majesty’s rule appears to be in danger. 
What is the meaning of this? A taste for harassing the Government 
is springing up in the country, and the cow agitation has more as its 
motive than appears on its surface. The time is not far distant when 
there will be Nihilists here in India as well as in countries farther 
west. / 

Failing to enlist the sympathy of the martial races in general 
and the native army in particular, the power-seeking party of India 
had recourse to the establishment of the ‘Cow Protection Societies.’ 
Graduates of the Indian universities, disguised as Ascetics, began to 
roam over the country preaching on the protection of cows, taking 
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good care at the same time to put in a word or two in praise of 
the ‘ National’ Congress. These men, being armed as it were with 
double-barrelled guns, address the ‘New India’ on the advantages 
of monopolising the public service, ‘the oppressive character’ of the 
foreign rule, and the inhumanity of the English officials ; but when 
they come into contact with the teeming millions, they exhaust their 
eloquence on the protection of the cow and Hindu temples. At this 
critical juncture the martial races of India must be on their guard, 
and should not rely on their numerical strength as compared with 
that of the British, which the power-seeking party take particular 
care to impress on their minds. After the crisis has occurred, those 
very agitators who had secretly been fanning the flame of sedition 
appear on the scene as peacemakers and leaders of the people. They 
have sown the wind and left their victims to reap the whirlwind. 

So far back as 1888 an English-speaking Madrassi, disguised as 
an Ascetic and dubbing himself Shriman Swami, came to Bhinga in 
order to preach on the protection of cows. Fully realising the danger 
to which his preaching would lead, I did not allow him to hold any 
meeting. No sooner, however, had I to go to Lucknow in order to 
preside over a meeting than the man was found out. He insisted on 
addressing the meeting in Lucknow in defence of the Congress by 
appealing to the Hindus on the cow question. But I stopped him 
on the ground of his inability to address the audience in the language 
selected for the occasion. He was, no doubt, the right-hand man of 
the originators of the Cow Protection Societies on the present lines. 
May I ask on what principles of equity and justice we are held re- 
sponsible for the preservation of peace within the limits of our estates 
when every trespasser is licensed to preach sedition openly? The 
most surprising part of the business, however, is that those who speak 
so loudly in defence of the said societies have no scruples in voting 
at elections in favour of men who have but little respect for the cow. 
The reason is not far to seek. Finding that mere agitation, unac- 
companied by brute force, could attract no attention, they have 
planned this Cow Protection Scheme. They attribute to the partiality 
of the Government the extension of educational facilities amongst 
Mohammedan youths. They, however, lose sight of the fact that 
the British Government is too wise to place undue reliance on those 
who serve two masters, viz. the Sultan of Turkey and the Sovereign 
of England ; and the former at the cost of the latter if need be. 

A very active member of the Congress in a pamphlet attacking 
the Government breathes the sentiments of his party when he says 
that ‘ with the assassination of Lord Mayo and Justice Norman the 
tide of Mohammedan fortune turned.’ After carefully weighing the 
above words, who can doubt for a moment the aim with which the 
Cow Protection Societies have been established, and the motive with 
which the displacement of the British soldiers, by the enrolment of 
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native volunteers, is demanded? Fortunately, ill-will towards their 
foreign rulers has not yet entered the minds of the native army, but 
the time is near at hand when the Government will have to rely on 
the British soldiers alone. No Government in the history of the 
world ever encouraged sedition; and only the British Government 
would shower honours on those who labour day and night to subvert 
its rule.. Every European who enters the Indian Civil Service is 
painted as an assassin, while every native who evinces any mark of 
loyalty towards the British Government is publicly proclaimed a felon. 
Such being the case, what motive can an Indian have to be loyal ? 
I have too much faith in the honesty of the English nation to suspect 
English statesmen of pursuing the Machiavellian policy of allowing 
this state of affairs to exist, and letting sedition walk through the 
land with the view of first detecting malignants and then meting 
out punishment. 

I assert, at the cost of being thought disrespectful to the faddists 
in the British Parliament, and at the risk of my effigy being burnt at 
the next Congress meeting, that of late years not a single measure 
of the British Government has been of a character to encourage 
loyalty, which has ever been, and should always be, the guiding star of 
every Government. Take, for instance, the elections of members to 
the legislative councils and the simultaneous examinations of the 
Indian Civil Service. The old procedure with regard to the former 
was that a list of men of position, experience, tried loyalty and 
independence, noted for works of public utility, was made by the 
district officers and submitted through the divisional officers to the 
local governments, who in their turn submitted it to the Supreme 
Government, with whom the nomination of the members rested. 
The present mode of election is different. A man desirous of 
entering the Council has now but to make a few speeches before a 
debating club of schoolboys, denouncing the foreign rule as a curse, 
painting every official European as a scoundrel and every supporter 
of the British rule as a vagabond. Thus he paves his way to election 
to a municipal or local board, as a member of which he decries every 
measure originating with the Government as inhuman and unjust. 
He is honoured with the appellation of the champion of liberty, and 
has not to wait long for a seat in the legislative councils, local or 
supreme. When he reaches his goal he has only to ask a few 
impertinent questions in order to remain in touch with his comrades ; 
but what mischief will come out of this system time alone will show. 
The election of a few men of position by the power-seeking party is 
only a blind, and whether even they would be allowed to act up to 
their conviction, regardless of fear or favour, remains yet to be seen. 
The electors expect every member to support their policy, though at 
the cost of proving false to himself. In connection with this subject 
I quote below from Mr. Nolkar’s speech made before the Imperial 
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Legislative Council on the 19th of March, 1891, when the Age of 
Consent Bill was passed :— 


About a fortnight ago I received a telegram from Mr. to protest against 
the Bill. In that telegram I am asked to represent the views of that meeting in 
this Council. . . . If they expect me to advocate their views simply because I 
happen to be a non-official member of this Council from Bombay, I am sorry to be 
unable to comply with their wishes, because I hold it to be my bounden duty to 
represent here only such views as may commend themselves to me as likely to 
serve the best interests of my country. 


Again, from the Pioneer of the 3rd of March, 1893, I give the 
following extract :— 

Mr. Lee probably has no desire to see the heavy work already devolving upon 
his office materially increased, but with the facts before him he could not con- 
sistently do otherwise than agree to the report of the Select Committee. The 
Calcutta Commissioners, however, value very highly the power which they have 
hitherto enjoyed, for reasons into which we had, perhaps, better not inquire too 
deeply, and their feelings found expression in a speech made on Saturday by one 
of the native gentlemen representing them in the Local Legislature. . . . He 
would, he said, very much like to know whether Mr. Lee had ‘obtained the 
sanction of the Commissioners’ to his agreement with the recommendations of the 
Select Committee. This at once drew upon him, and very properly, the indignation 
of Mr. Woodroffe, a member of the Council, who certainly cannot be accused of 
official proclivities. He pointed out that it was the duty of every member to vote 
according to his own independent view, and not to subordinate his views to outside 
influences, whether exercised by private individuals or public associations. 


The above will show what is to come out of the ‘Great Elective 
System’ in India. The Hindw Patriot, the organ of the British 
Indian Association of Bengal, in its issue of the 9th of June, 1893, 
bitterly complains that the Association is not allowed to elect its 
representative for the provincial council; but the Association has 
only itself to blame for this for allowing an indiscriminate mixture 
in its membership. 

The Talukdars’ Association of Oudh, after systematically opposing 
the views of the so-called Indian National Congress, had to lower the 
flag and pass a resolution in favour of the simultaneous examination, 
with the object of securing a seat for one of its members-in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. It is true that out of about two hundred of its 
members only half a dozen were present when the resolution in 
question was passed, but the fact still gives us a lesson to ponder 
upon. The Bengal Association has been paid, no doubt, in its own 
coin ; but it is very hard indeed for a purely aristocratic body like 
the Oudh Talukdars’ Association to be under the painful necessity of 
begging for support at the doors of the fortune-hunters. They may 
well exclaim, in the words of the patriotic Roman :— 


Brutus had rather be a villager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 
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It is high time now for the landed aristocracy and gentry of this 
land to form themselves into an Association with the distinct object 
of guarding their own interests, refraining from supporting those 
who stab them in the dark with the object of serving their own ends. 
For instance, the right of entail or a legislative measure like the 
Oudh Relief Act (Act XXIV. of 1870) would be a boon to the land- 
owning classes of India, but very distasteful to the pleaders, revenue 
agents, and native officials who swell the number of the power-seeking 
partyin our country. I earnestly hope that some honourable member 
will put the question to the House of Commons, asking how many 
landed estates have been purchased by native revenue officials in the 
names of their uncles and cousins during the last twenty-five years 
by taking improper advantage of their official position. Those who 
wish to build their pleasure-houses on the ruins of our family hearths 
can hardly be expected to be our friends. 

The simultaneous examinations which those anxious to govern 
India from England deem a blessing, would be a curse not only to the 
upper classes here but to the country at large. It may please the 
power-seeking party for a time, but the teeming millions will rue the 
day which will bring it into force. 

The partisans of the Indian Congress assert that the Europeans 
in the Government Civil Service have formed a ‘clique’ in order to 
retain their own power at the cost of others. Admitting the fact for 
the sake of argument, one may ask, What guarantee is there that there 
would be no clique—a much worse clique—when the Indian Civil 
Service is flooded with those who morally, socially, and politically are 
quite unfit to be our masters? Taking the worst view of the matter, 
a European civilian might attempt to rescue a brother civilian in 
trouble ; but how few European civilians get into trouble ? and what 
is the nature of the trouble in general? But picture in your mind 
a kayeth discharging the functions of a district officer, his son-in-law 
doing the work of a patwari or a village record-keeper, and his father 
serving as a storekeeper in a retail shop. It would be tedious to 
multiply instances, but an idea may be had of the state of affairs 
which the British faddists are anxious to introduce into our beloved 
country. Do they know the result of the clique of the ministerial 
officers in a district ? How serious it would become when that clique 
is sheltered by a district magistrate or a commissioner? Do our rulers 
know that the power-seeking party wants power at any cost? What 
is the reason that a kayeth is as anxious to become a magistrate as to 
be recognised a twice-born Hindu? Why does a Brahmana graduate 
want to be treated as a Brahmana by Sudras and as a European 
by Europeans? These are the questions which must be taken into 
consideration before our would-be benefactors decide to move in the 
matter. Disinterested Indians tremble at the idea of their future 
magistrates having as much concern with their caste elevations as 
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with the increase of their salary. What could prevent a low-born 
Hindu or Mohammedan administrator from making use of improper 
pressure to enter into a matrimonial alliance with a man of a higher 
family residing within his jurisdiction? To all this may be added 
the weighty consideration that an Englishman ceases to be such when 
he takes the oath of allegiance to a foreign Power ; but it is not so 
with us. We have been as good subjects of the past as we are of the 
present Government; and without any way impeaching the Indian 
loyalty, the truth must be declared that our position under the present 
régime is quite unlike that of an Englishman. Like the national 
pride in the English men, chivalrous feelings in us, no doubt, can 
produce an equal degree of attachment to the British rule; but such 
feelings are foreign to those of my countrymen who are clamouring 
for power, and for whom nothing but the sight of glittering gold has 
attraction. 

In the name of humanity I appeal to the British statesmen and 
the British capitalists to turn their serious attention to our country 
before its Government is reduced to chaos. It is in the nature ot 
Englishmen never to be idle. My fear, therefore, arises out of the 
purposeless energy of the English faddists, whose aim, if realised, would 
make India little better than a penal settlement for the Indians. It 
must be borne in mind that the greatest injury to the human race is 
done through misapplied energy ; just as greater mischief arises from 
the activity of a scorpion than from the idleness of asloth. It would 
be treason to humanity to place us by the force of British bayonets 
under the yoke of those whose ‘flesh creeps on their bones’ when 
they hear of a war. If the English nation value peace, the lines on 
which India is to be governed in future must be defined; and the 
power-seeking party in our country must boldly be told, ‘thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 

After the past days of misrule and anarchy we value the peace we 
enjoy under the British rule above all other blessings conferred by 
it ; and whoever, whether Indian or European, attempts to break it 
shall be held responsible before God and man. 


Opay Pertar SINGH. 
Bhinga: March 1, 194. 





RECENT SCIENCE 


I 


THE observations made last year, during the total eclipse of the sun 
of the 16th of April, have not yet been published in full, and the 
physical researches to which they gave origin are still in full swing. 
Nevertheless, it may already be said that the last eclipse, like the 
one of the Ist of January, 1868, will mark a substantial advance in 
our knowledge of the great star to which all life on our planet 
is due. 

The conceptions of astronomers relative to the structure of 
the sun have undergone considerable modifications during the last 
thirty years, and until to-day many important points of solar physics 
remain most unsettled; but gradually the hypothesis now current 
has been evolved, and it has by this time a sufficiently broad 
scientific basis to be considered as highly probable.’ According 
to it the sun is an immense ball of incandescent gases, the tempera- 
ture of which is so high that none of the chemical elements entering 
into its composition (calcium, sodium, potassium, iron, silver, copper, 
and many other less common metals, as also hydrogen, carbon, and 
silicium) can exist in any other state than the gaseous. Owing, 
however, to the immense pressure they are submitted to, these vapours 
and gases must be in a condition very different from the gaseous 
state which we are familiar with in our own atmosphere. They are 
so compressed as to have the density of liquids, and to oppose, like a 
viscous liquid (tar, honey, &c.), a resistance to the intrusion of 
matter from without ; but their molecules are endowed at the same 
time with such a vibratory energy that they would, even much more 
than gases under our ordinary pressure, scatter in space as soon 
as pressure is relieved in any direction. They have the potential 


! The general reader will find no lack of excellent books relative to the sun, of 
which the following may be named : the third edition of Miss Agnes Clerke’s History 
of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century, 1890; C. A. Young’s The Sun, a volume 
of the ‘International Science Series,’ published in 1882, and very well illustrated ; 
Norman Lockyer's most suggestive work, The Chemistry of the Sun (London, 1887) ; 
Sir Robert Ball’s The Story of the Sun (London, 1893), and many others. 
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mobility of gases, together with the density and relative imperme- 
ability of viscous liquids.? 

We know, of course, nothing about the temperature which may 
prevail in the depths of the sun; but we can measure the amount 
of heat radiated from its surface, and thus form an opinion upon 
its temperature. Many measurements have been made to this 
effect ; but our want of knowledge of the radiating powers of incan- 
descent bodies, when they are heated to a high degree, has hitherto 
rendered the final results extremely discordant. In proportion, how- 
ever, as very high temperatures (up to 3,250°) are being obtained in 
our laboratories, the limits of the possible errors are greatly reduced. 
Thus H. Le Chatelier, who has lately made a capital study of the 
subject, concludes that the ‘effective’ temperature of the sun’s 
surface, which can send heat radiations into space, must be about 
13,700 Fahrenheit degrees, with a possible error not exceeding two 
thousand degrees one way or the other.’ As to the real temperature 
of the photosphere, it must, be still higher, because part of the 
radiated heat—perhaps one-half, but not more than two-thirds—is 
absorbed by the sun’s atmosphere. 

At any rate, the gases of the sun are so hot as to exclude the 
possibility of chemical combinations between them: the elements 
must float: by each other’s side without combining. It is only in the 
very outer layers, continually cooled down by radiation, and especi- 
ally in the ejections of vapours and gases which constantly take 
place, that some chemical reactions, as well as physical condensation, 
will occur—the thus formed compounds and condensed vapours of 
metals being precipitated like a rain or a snow of brilliant incandes- 
cent particles, aggregating into luminous clouds. Always changing 
in size and aspect, continually dissipated and reconstructed, and 
floating in an atmosphere of incandescent gases, these clouds (the 
‘ grains,’ the ‘ faculz ’) make the brilliant shell of the sun, the photo- 
sphere, the only one, in fact, which we see, either with the naked eye 
or through telescopes. 

Its surface is covered with countless spores, some of which occa- 
sionally grow to become large, funnel-like dark spots, mostly disposed 
in groups, and occasionally attaining such sizes as to be seen by us 
with the naked eye, as was the case with the large spot of February 
1892, the largest ever measured at Greenwich. For forty years 
the sun-spots have been carefully noted, delineated, and mapped day 
by day. Their displacements are carefully measured and carefully 
discussed ; their changing and often puzzling aspects are now regu- 
larly photographed with the aid of the best instruments; and yet, 
with all that, their origin remains as problematic as ever. Faye, 
whose gaseous hypothesis of the sun prevails now, would see in the 


2 More about this state will be found on the following pages. 
3 Comptes Rendus de 0 Académie des Sciences, 1892, t. cxiv. 737. 
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spots ascending currents of the hot gases of the interior, which 
burst through the photosphere, and, being but feebly luminous, as 
all gases are, appear dark in contrast with the brilliant layer. But 
many serious difficulties stand in the way of this hypothesis. The 
very aspect of the spots, especially in the latest photographs, hardly 
agrees with ascending currents, and still less with whirlpools, and 
many astronomers, especially on this side of the Channel, are inclined 
to see in them the results of immense masses of condensed materials 
falling down from great heights upon the photosphere, and provoking 
through their fall the upward rushes of incandescent matter which 
we see in the flames and prominences.* 

With the photosphere ends what we see of the sun under ordinary 
circumstances ; but there lies around it a gaseous shell, of varying 
thickness (from two thousand to eight thousand miles), the chromo- 
sphere, which chiefly consists of incandescent hydrogen, and which 
we only perceive when the photosphere is screened by the moon 
during an eclipse. From it emerge, in the shape of fantastic flames, 
streaks, and clouds, the beautiful rosy prominences, which also consist 
chiefly of hydrogen, with an occasional admixture of metallic vapours. 
They have all the appearance of ejections, but they have been seen 
spreading upwards and sideways at such tremendous speeds, 180 and 
even 600 miles per second, that a real transport of matter seems very 
improbable in such conditions. The spreading of a glow, or of the 
so-called electric flames, might perhaps better account for their ap- 
pearance. Dr. Brester even sees in them simple and ‘ modest’ erup- 
tions of heat in a relatively quiet gas, which alter the luminosity of 
the gas but do not displace it.’ And finally, the whole is surrounded 
by a sort of radiating ‘ glory,’ the corona, which spreads at immense 
distances into space, and, we now know, must be considered as a 
constituent part of the sun. 

The remarkable discovery which was made in 1868, immediately 
after the eclipse of the 18th of August, by Lockyer in this country, 
and the French physicist Janssen in India, and which has enabled 

‘It is known that the speed of rotation of the photosphere has been deter- 
mined from observations of the sun-spots, and that, for a reason unknown, it is 
greater at the equator than in the higher latitudes, But it is well worth mentioning 
that the Swedish astronomer, Dunér, has lately determined the same speed of rota- 
tion from the displacement of spectral lines which becomes evident when two spectra, 
taken from two opposite sides of the sun’s limb, are superposed. These new deter- 
minations give figures pretty well agreeing with the preceding, and only showing a 
still greater slackening of rotation for the higher latitudes—a revolution round the 
axis being accomplished in 25°46 days on the equator, in 27°56 days in latitude 
30°, and 33-90 days under the 60th degree of latitude. Dunér’s researches are a new 
proof in favour of the spectroscopic method of determining the motions of celestial 
bodies, which has already been mentioned in a previous review (Nineteenth Century, 
May 1892). 

5 Dr. A. Brester, Essai d’une théorie du soleil et des étoiles variables, Delft, 1889, 


p. 22. Also Astronomy and Astro-Physics, December 1893, p. 914, and his last work, 
Théorie du Soleil, Amsterdam, 1892, analysed in Nature, March 9, 1893. 
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astronomers to observe the prominences, even when the sun glitters 
in full, is well known ; and its story has lost nothing of its interest 
from having so often been told in popular books of science and 
lectures. By placing the slit of the spectroscope on the very border 
of the sun’s image, and by weakening all parts of the spectrum, with 
the exception of those which correspond to the brilliant lines of 
hydrogen, the astronomer sees the brilliant lines of the incandescent 
gaseous prominences, and by their height measures the heights of 
the prominences. On moving next the slit of the instrument along 
the sun’s limb, he obtains the shapes of the invisible gaseous projec- 
tions all round the sun with as much accuracy as if he had photo- 
graphed them during an eclipse. These fascinating flames, which 
previously could only be drawn in haste during the four or five 
minutes which the totality of the eclipse lasts, are now mapped at 
will, and have even been photographed day by day since 1891 ; and one 
easily realises the progress achieved, thanks to this method. Before 
1868 the solar origin of the prominences and their material consistence 
was contested ; the words ‘ optical illusion’ often recurred in the dis- 
cussions of the time. Now their constitution is known, and their 
close connection with the faculze, the sun-spots, and the shape of the 
corona has been fully established ; they are known to display, like the 
sun-spots, an eleven years’ (or rather 11°1 years’) period of maximal 
numbers, and to show the same peculiarities of distribution over the 
sun’s surface. Far from being optical illusions, or even mere accidents 
on the surface of the fiery globe, they are permanent manifestations 
of its life and necessary conditions of its shining. 

It is evident that a method which gave such excellent results 
could not but receive a further extension ; the present ambition of 
astronomers is therefore to map out not only those prominences 
which project from the borders of the solar disc, but also those which 
float over its surface, und whose weak light is lost in the glowing 
light of the photosphere. Deslandres in Paris and Hales at the 
Kenwood Observatory in Chicago are both pursuing this aim, and 
both are sure to attain it. Their methods, however, are but a mere 
extension of Lockyer’s and Janssen’s method, supported by photo- 
graphy. Thus, Hales arranges his spectro-photograph in such way 
as to obtain on the sensitive plate the impression of the middle part 
only of one single spectral line, which is especially characteristic for 
the prominences ; all other parts of the spectrum are excluded. In 
this way, after the apparatus has been slowly moved all over the 
solar disc, those places over which prominences are floating are 
marked on the photographic plate by a succession of short parallel 
lines. The presence of the facule, and even the outlines of the dark 
spots, can be detected on the same impression, and when some 
technical difficulties are overcome a complete map of the sun’s 
surface, with its depressed spots, protruding facule, and prominences 
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will be obtained.® Deslandres is also pursuing the same end, namely, 
to have ‘an exact image of the chromosphere as it would be seen 
by an eye sensitive to the ultra-violet rays only, if the photosphere 
had been removed.’? 

This would in itself constitute an immense progress; but the two 
astronomers go further in their hopes. They want to obtain day 
by day photographs of the faint, invisible corona as well, or at least 
of the spectrum of its various parts, and most probably they will 
succeed. Deslandres follows the method already experimented upon 
with success several years ago by the founder of the spectral analysis 
of the stars, William Huggins, which consists in absorbing all 
juminous rays emanating from the sun and its corona, with the 
exception of the ultra-violet rays, and photographing the violet image 
thusobtained. Coloured mediums couldevidently be used for theabsorp- 
tion of the non-violet rays; but it is a surer method to decompose 
the light by means of a prism, and to admit into the instrument the 
violet parts only of the spectrum; and this is what Deslandres does, 
with such success that on one of his photographs the sun really 
appears surrounded by a ‘ glory,’ sharply separated from the diffuse 
light of the sky, and most probably representing the corona.’ How- 
ever, various test experiments have still to be made; for it must be 
remembered that what Deslandres aims at is to photograph an in- 
visible object, and in such conditions the accuracy of the photograph 
cannot be tested by a direct comparison with the original. Some 
time will probably be required, even with such ingenious experi- 
menters as Hales and Deslandres are, before we have daily maps ot 
the resplendent, mysterious-looking agglomeration of matter which 
surrounds our bright star, and awakes the admiration of the astronomer 
who catches a glimpse of it during an eclipse. 

In the meantime we must be satisfied with the little we have 
learned about the corona from the last eclipses, since due attention 
began to be paid to it. It must, however, be owned that this little is 
already beset with difficulties. We certainly possess several quite 
reliable drawings and some excellent photographs of the ‘ glory ;’ 
but we find that, for some reason unknown, its aspects totally 
change from one eclipse to the next. In 1860 it was nearly 
globular ; in 1868, immense rays, almost twice as long as the sun’s 
diameter, projected from it. In 1889 it had a greater expansion in 
the equatorial region than in the polar regions; and while its rays 
were almost parallel to the sun’s equator in the former, they were 
short and radial in the latter. During the last eclipse it had again 


® G. E. Hales, in Comptes Rendus, 1892, t. cxv. 106, t. exvi. 170; Astronomy and 
Astro-Physics, 1893, No. 109; Chemical News, 1893, \xvii. 4. 

7 Deslandres, in Comptes Rendus, t. cxvii. 718, November 27, 1893. 

8 Deslandres in Comptes Rendus, 1893, t. cxvi. 126 and 1184, and t. cxvii. 1053 ; 
Hales, same publication, t. cxvi. 623 and 865. 
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a more regular form. And so on; even its spectrum varies in aspect. 
Moreover, these changes stand in a distinct connection with the 
number of sun-spots, which seem to have the effect of rendering the 
corona more regular in shape and less extended in the equatorial 
regions when they are numerous. It is thus evident that it cannot 
be considered simply as an atmosphere of the sun; it must have 
some other origin. 

To account for its radiated structure and for its changing forms 
several hypotheses have already been advocated. Thus, the American 
meteorologist, Frank H. Bigelow, considers the rays of the corona as 
due to subdivided matter expelled from the sun along lines of force, and 
accumulating at equipotential surfaces, in the same way as iron filings 
are disposed in lines under the action of a magnet; and a German 
physicist, Hermann Ebert, has lately propounded an electro-magnetic 
theory, which is supported by very interesting experiments.’ Start- 
ing from the very probable assumption that the regions where the 
corona is seen are filled with matter capable of dielectric polarisation, 
and that the sun is the seat of electro-magnetic disturbances, he 
points out that all rarefied matter, such as a gas in an electrodeless 
vacuum-tube, becomes luminous under the influence of very rapidly 
alternating electric stresses, at those points where the energy varies 
most. If, therefore, dielectric stresses emanate from a conducting 
surface, but not with the same density in all directions, we shall per- 
ceive a luminosity around the surface, not a homogeneous one, but 
one of definite structure (p. 806). And he shows, by direct experi- 
ments, conducted by Professor Wiedemann and himself, that if a 
conducting ball be mounted in a rarefied atmosphere, and periodically- 
changing electric oscillations are excited, then the ball becomes 
surrounded by a halo, through which rays shoot in all directions. 
Besides, the ray-like structure becomes more distinct when the electric 
excitement is strong; while the aureola is small, hazy, and structure- 
less when the electric disturbances are slight, a further analogy being 
thus indicated between the experiment and the changes which take 
place in the corona, in accordance with the greater or smaller activity 
in the photosphere as displayed by sun-spots. And finally, we have 
the mechanical hypothesis of Professor Schaeberle, according to which 
the corona would consist of ejected particles of matter, which (unless 
the speed of their ejection exceeds 382 miles per second) must describe 
ellipses round the sun. It would be impossible, however, to decide 
between these hypotheses until further observations and experi- 
mental researches have been made. It can only be said that the 
observations made last year hardly give support to the first or the 
last of these hypotheses.'° 

® Paper read at the Congress of Astronomy and Astro-Physic held in August last 
at Chicago (Astronomy and Astro-Physics, November 1893, pp. 804 sq.). 


“ Such is, at least, the opinion of La Baume Pluvinel (Comptes Rendus, 1893, 
t. exvii. 24) ; of course it is only a preliminary appreciation. 
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As to the observations which were made during the last eclipse, 
they undoubtedly bring some substantial addition to our previous 
knowledge. They further confirm the above-mentioned connection 
between the shape of the corona and the frequency of sun-spots and 
prominences. The year 1893 having been a maximum year for 
sun-spots, the sun’s aureola was not extended in its equatorial 
regions, but was distributed more evenly than during the previous 
eclipse; it had a likeness with the corona of the year 1882, which 
also was a maximum year for sun-spots. Its material character 
has also been fully demonstrated. It is certainly not an optical 
phenomenon, but consists of real matter—probably much more rare- 
fied than air in Crookes’s vacuum-tubes—scattered in space for an 
immense distance. This matter partly reflects sunlight, but partly 
it is also self-luminous and, as its spectrum indicates, it must con- 
sist to a great extent of solid particles; however, it also contains 
incandescent vapours, indicated by the bright green line, which is 
characteristic for the corona, and the bright yellow line of the un- 
known substance which is always seen in the solar spectrum, and is 
therefore named helium. Moreover, this matter rotates with the sun. 
When Deslandres superposed the spectra of two opposite parts of the 
corona, situated in the sun’s equator at distances equal to two-thirds 
of its diameter from the photosphere, he could measure a slight dis- 
placement of the spectra, which indicates that the external agglome- 
ration approximately follows the glowing sphere in its rotation," 

Such were the chief observations made during the last eclipse, 
and their importance for solar physics is self-evident. Up till now 
we have been accustomed to consider the sun as the luminous sphere, 
with well-defined borders, which we are used to see. Now we must 
modify that conception. We must extend the limits of our luminary 
and accustom ourselves to the idea that what we see of it is but a 
small part of the great fire-ball—its more condensed part—which is 
surrounded with a mass of nebulous matter having three or four times - 
its diameter. 

What is this matter? Whence does it come, and what will be 
its subsequent destinies? What causes are capable of so modifying 
its aspect as to give it the fantastical forms recorded during previous 
eclipses? All this remains to be answered by further research, for 
which the methods are already indicated. 


II 


It has been mentioned on a preceding page that the vapours and 
gases in the sun, below its photosphere, are supposed to be in a state 
which cannot be properly described as gaseous or liquid, if we use 


" Comptes Rendus, May 15, 1893, t. exvi. 1109. 
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the words in their ordinary sense, but participates of the properties 
of both. Of course it requires some effort of imagination to think of 
a gas so compressed as to have a density nearly equal to the density 
of water, and to possess the consistence of tar or of honey; very 
slightly compressible, like a liquid, and nevertheless a gas. So we 
need not wonder that even physicists, who at times are bold enough 
in their hypotheses, were rather slow in accepting a conception so 
widely different from our daily experience of liquids and gases. Such 
a state of matter is, however, known; it has been observed in our 
laboratories, and its existence was indicated as early as 1822, by 
Cagniard-Latour, and later on by Faraday. But it was only in the 
seventies, after twosuch bright minds as the Belfast professor, Andrews, 
and the Russian professor, Mendeléeff, came—the one through experi- 
ment and the other theoretically—to recognise its reality and signifi- 
cance, that scientists came round to the view that matter may exist 
in a state intermediate between its liquid and gaseous states. The 
idea is now generally accepted, and during the last five-and-twenty 
years immense researches have been made upon or in connection with 
this subject. And yet up till now Andrews’s memoir on the con- 
tinuity of the liquid and gaseous state has lost nothing of its freshness 
and little of its suggestiveness. It reads still almost as if it were of 
yesterday’s date, although it was published in 1869; '* and only the 
most recent researches have begun to introduce some new elements 
into that most interesting chapter of physics. 

Andrews made his discovery while liquefying carbonic acid gas. 
Unlike oxygen or nitrogen, which both require very low temperatures 
for being brought into their liquid state, carbon dioxide liquefies very 
easily. At the temperature of the freezing point it is sufficient to exert 
upon it a pressure thirty-six times greater than the pressure of our 
atmosphere to have it as a liquid, the density of which is four-fifths 
of the density of water. If its temperature be raised to 59° Fahr., a 
* pressure of fifty-two atmospheres is again sufficient to overcome the 
tendency of its molecules towards scattering in space: it becomes 
a liquid. But when Andrews took the same gas at a temperature of 
96°, he could exert upon it a pressure of 108 atmospheres, and 
more, without seeing any traces of liquefaction. Under this pressure 
the gas was reduced to ;},th part of the volume it occupied at the 
freezing point ; its density was equal to the density of liquid carbonic 
acid, and yet it was not a liquid, although, like a liquid, it yielded 
but little to a further increase of pressure. However, as soon as its 
temperature was brought below 88°—the pressure remaining the 
same—the gas was found to be in a liquid state, without any 
alteration of its volume, or any sudden evolution of heat, having 


2 Philosophical Transactions for 1869, clix., 2nd part, 575. Also his lecture 
delivered in 1871. 
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taken place. A temperature of 88° is thus its critical point. Below 
that limit its liquefaction is easy; above it, it is impossible. 

Further experiments convinced Andrews that other gases behave 
in the same way at their own critical temperatures, and he at once 
understood the philosophical bearing of his observations. There is, 
he wrote, a close and intimate connection between the ordinary 
gaseous and the ordinary liquid state of matter. The two are but 
widely-separated forms of the same condition, and they may be made 
to pass into one another by a series of gradations, so gentle that the 
passage shall nowhere present a breach of continuity. From carbonic 
acid as a perfect gas to carbonic acid as a perfect liquid the transition 
may be accomplished by a continuous process. But if anyone ask 
whether the carbonic acid, taken at a temperature above its critical 
point, be in its gaseous or liquid state, the question does not admit 
of a positive reply. It stands ‘ nearly midway between the two, and 
we have no valid ground to assign the one or the other.’ As to the 
explanation of this state, it must be sought for in the cohesion 
between the molecules ; and further research, he added, will probably 
disclose the continuity of the liquid and solid states as well (p. 589). 
This last prediction, as we shall see directly, begins now to be justified. 

Andrews came to his discovery by starting from the gaseous state 
of matter; Mendeléeff came to the same discovery by starting from 
the liquid state. All liquids, he wrote in 1861, have a certain cohesion 
between their particles; this is what distinguishes them from gases ; 
but the heating of a liquid steadily diminishes its cohesion, and con- 
sequently there must be, for each liquid, a certain temperature (the 
absolute boiling point) at which cohesion between its particles must 
entirely vanish, so that at and above that temperature it cannot exist 
as aliquid. It must then form a gas, and so long as it has not been 
cooled below the above limit, no amount of pressure will be able to 
restore it to its liquid state. Thus, starting from the two opposite 
ends of the scale, Andrews and Mendeléeff came to identical con- 
clusions. Deduction and induction had joined hands. 

: It is now known that their generalisation was correct. All physical 
bodies have their critical temperatures or absolute boiling ‘points, 
above which they cannot exist as liquids, whatever pressure they 
might be submitted to. For water this critical point is 689° of 
the Fahrenheit scale; '* for ether it is 383° or 386° ;\" but for 
several gases it lies so deep that in order to liquefy them one must 
approach the absolute zero (459° below the freezing point), at which 
no thermic vibrations exist and even chemical affinity disappears unless 
stimulated by electricity. Thus, oxygen must be cooled down to 


13] take the figure of Cailletet and Colardeau (Comptes Rendus, 1891, t. cxii. 
563and 1170). Batelli came to nearly the same temperature, i.e. 687°7 (364°3 Cels.). 
44 The former according to Ramsay, the latter to Batelli. Very slight variations 
in the constitution of the ether fully account for the difference. 
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299° below the Fahrenheit zero and nitrogen to —315° in order to be 
liquefied ; while the critical temperature of hydrogen must be still 
lower—somewhere about 360° of cold. This is why Professor Dewar, 
who liquefies air in an open tube—that is, at the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure—could not yet liquefy hydrogen in the same way; and 
Amagat saw this gas, at the ordinary temperature of our rooms, re- 
maining a gas, even under a pressure of 2,800 atmospheres, when it 
was squeezed within one-thousandth part of its previous volume. 

Various theories have been advanced to explain the state of matter 
at and above its critical temperature. Professor Ramsay in 1880 '* 
and Jamin in 1883 expressed the idea that in such conditions 
the liquid is not entirely passing into its gaseous state, but—the 
densities of both liquid and gas being equal—liquid molecules float 
in the equally dense gaseous medium. On the other side, Cailletet 
and Colardeau,'’ who have worked a great deal upon this and cognate 
subjects, came to the idea that the liquid and the gas have not equal 
densities at the critical temperature, and that they form ahomogeneous 
mixture, or solution, in all possible proportions. Mind does not easily 
accept the conception of two different states of matter in the same 
conditions, and the French explorers turn the difficulty by appealing 
to the unknown. Approaching the subject from a very general and 
purely theoretical standpoint, Van der Waals yielded, however, a new 
support to Andrews’s ideas. His admirable equation, which expresses 
the state of matter under varying conditions of pressure and tempera- 
ture, and ‘which has already rendered great services in the theory of 
solutions,'* perfectly well applies to matter in its liquid, gaseous, and 
critical states. Wroblewski, Amagat, Pellat, and many others have also 
studied that intermediate state of matter.'® And finally, the Italian 
professor, Batelli, has lately made a wide series of experiments relative 
to the critical temperature,” and his researches, together with those 
of Stoletoff and Galitzin in Russia, touch upon some very interest- 
ing new points connected with this wide subject.”! 


4 Comptes Rendus, February 12, 1894, t. cxviii, 328. . 

18 Proceedings of the Royal Society, xxx. 323 sq. See also his very suggestive 
lecture before the Royal Institution on May 8, 1891, which embodies his later 
researches (Nature, xliv., 1891, 274). 

17 Comptes Rendus, 1889, t. cviii. 1280. 

18 An account of these last researches may be found ina previous ‘ Recent Science’ 
article (Nineteenth Century, May 1892). 

19 The history of all these researches has lately been given by Gerber, ‘ Die 
kritische Temperatur’ (Programm des stiédtlichen Realgymnasiums zu Stargard in 
Pommern, 1893), which is we!l spoken of in German scientific reviews. 

2 In his already-mentioned lecture Prof. Ramsay has touched upon the most 
important subject of work done by gas in its expansion, and the manner it is done 
below and above the critical temperature. However, these researches are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to be discussed in this place. 

21 Angelo Batelli, ‘ Sulle proprietd termiche dei vapori’ (Memorie della Academia 
delle Scienze di Torino, sex ii, vols. xl. to xliii.) ; ‘ Sullo stato della materia nel punto 
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It must be remarked, first, that the experiments of Batelli do not 
contradict the facts observed by Cailletet and Colardeau—they rather 
explain them—but they do contradict the hypothesis of the French 
physicists. Unless the word solution be understood in a sense very 
different from its current sense, the critical state cannot be described 
as a solution of the gas in the liquid, because both have the same 
density. That state of matter is really what Andrews represented it 
to be—that is, an intermediate state ; and Van der Waals’s equation 
(as modified by Clausius) perfectly well applies to it. However, the 
transition from the state of a perfect liquid to the critical state is not 
sudden ; it is accomplished within a certain, though very small, 
range of temperature, and it takes some time before the last traces of 
the liquid have vanished in the gas. This is why cloudy streaks are 
formed as soon as, the pressure remaining unaltered, the slightest 
cooling takes place within the apparatus.” 

Altogether, Batelli holds the opinion that at the exact critical 
temperature there is no real and full passage of the liquid into 
the gaseous state; but that the cohesion between the particles of 
water is so much broken that they can keep together no longer, 
and are disseminated through the vapours. There they gradually 
disintegrate, till the whole becomes a perfect gas. Many observa- 
tions of modern chemistry bring us, indeed, to the supposition that 
gases consist, not of isolated molecules, but of growps of molecules, 
or particles, which are different from the aggregations taking place 
in the liquid state; so that, when a gas or vapour is condensed, 
several groups of molecules must coalesce to form the liquid particles, 
and as it approaches to saturation the complexity of its molecular 
groups grows. In fact, Robert Helmholtz’s and Mr. Aitken’s re- 
searches into the electrification of vapours, and the explanation of 
these facts lately given by J. J. Thomson, yield strong support 
to the views of the Italian professor. And these views are very 
attractive, as they give us a new generalisation. Atoms combine in 
molecules while matter is undergoing chemical condensation ; and 
molecules combine into particles of a growing complexity during 


critico’ (Atti del Instituto Veneto, t. 1., 1891-92, 1615, and t. li., 1892-93, 685); 
the first memoir is also in Zi Nuovo Cimento, 1893, t. xxxiii. 22 and 57; ‘Sulle 
isobari dei vapori’ (Zendiconti delia Academia dei Lincei, 1893, seria quinta, 
ii. 171). 

* This is also why, in Batelli’s curves for carbon dioxide (Rendiconti, p. 172), 
traced upon Amagat’s data, there is a sort of ‘reminiscence’ of the previous abrupt 
passage from one state into the other. Galitzin’s experiments (Wiedemann’s Annalen, 
Bd. 1. 521) also confirm this view. In two memoirs (the first of which has been 
translated for the Graetz Physikalische Revue, 1892, Bd. ii. 44, and the second appears 
in the Russian Journal of the Physical and Chemical Society, 1893, vol. xxv. No. 9), 
especially in the second, Stoletoff has made some very fine restrictions relative to 
Batelli’s interpretation of his own most scrupulous experiments, and he has indicated 
in how far they are conciliable with Andrews’s (and Mendeléeff’s) views, and what 
part must be left to molecular disintegration. 
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its physical condensation from the gaseous to the liquid, and from 
the liquid to the solid state—not to speak of the still bigger 
cosmical agglomerations. 

They are the more attractive as attempts are being made to show 
that matter also has its critical point during its passage from the 
solid state to the liquid. Thus, an attempt has been made to 
explain the well-known anomaly of water, which attains its maximum 
density at a temperature of thirty-nine Fahrenheit degrees,* by 
supposing that it consists, in the vicinity of the freezing point, 
of two sorts of molecules: some of them being molecules of ice, 
while the others are molecules of water. And Barus™ has found 
that naphthaline has a critical temperature for its passage from the 
solid state into the liquid, and that the two states gradually merge 
into one another. A new corner of the veil thus begins to be lifted, 
and hope is being raised that we shall soon know what a solid is, in 
the same sense as we know what a gas is, when we view it from the 
standpoint of the kinetic theory. 


Ill 


Few branches of knowledge can rival the physiology of plants in 
the variety and philosophical bearing of the problems recently brought 
under discussion by its students. For many years past a great deal 
of uniformity prevailed in the teachings of plant physiologists—the 
Wiirzburg botanical laboratory, under Julius Sachs, being the chief 
centre from which knowledge of, and theories about, plant-life 
radiated over the learned and the learning circles. But many 
similar laboratories and centres have lately grown up in connection 
with the leading universities, and each of them has given origin to 
some new school, which either embraces the whole life of the plant, 
as the school of Schwendener, or at least covers some portion of it, 
as the schools headed by Wiesner at Vienna, De Vries at Amsterdam, 
Vochting at Basel, the neo-Lamarckians in France, and so on. The ’ 
great problems of organic life having been forcibly brought to the 
front, physiologists endeavour to find their solutions where vital 
phenomena can be studied in their simplest form—in the world of 
plants. 

At the same time, a deep modification is accomplished in the 
views upon vital processes altogether. The merely physical ex- 
planations of life-phenomena in plants which have hitherto been in 
vogue are no longer found sufficient ; and in the younger schools, as 


23 The temperature of maximum density approaches zero as pressure increases, as 
shown by the remarkable experiments of Amagat. Under a pressure of 42 atmo- 
spheres it is 37°°9; under 93 atmospheres it is 35°-6, and it falls to 33°1 under 145 
atmospheres, going below 32° when the pressure attains 197 atmospheres (Comptes 
Rendus, May 1, 1893, t. exvi. 951). 

* American Journal of Science, xiii. (1892) 125. 
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well as in the latest works of Sachs himself, the tendency is deeper 
to penetrate into the molecular, chemical, and vital phenomena 
which are going on in the cells and their protoplasm contents. This 
tendency is well apparent in the present revision of the theories of 
growth, of which Francis Darwin lately gave such a lucid sum- 
mary in his presidential address before the British Association in 
1891; and, in fact, it appears in each of the numerous branches 
into which plant physiology is now subdividing; but in none is it 
better illustrated than in the latest researches into the causes of the 
movements of plants and the modifications produced in their organs 
and structure by gravitation, light, and other external agencies.” 

Everyone knows how plants are sensitive to the influences of 
light, gravitation, and moisture. Everyone has seen plants stretching 
and bending towards a window, and redressing in a few hours if we 
have turned the previously shaded side towards the light. The action 
of gravitation and moisture is, of course, less apparent ; but anyone 
who has watched a germinating seed knows how the radicle finds its 
way downwards, directing itself towards the centre of the earth, or 
how it moves towards where it can find moisture. Such movements, 
ef which Darwin has already given such a graphic account, are now 
eagerly studied ; and in proportion as the indirect way in which 
gravitation and light act upon plants—as mere stimuli, or irritants— 
becomes more and more firmly established, research takes a new 
direction. The question is asked, How, and in how far the stimuli 
modify the inner structure of the plant? In how far are they 
capable of moulding the organs into new shapes? Experimental 
physiology thus joins hands with a new, rapidly growing branch 
of research—experimental morphology—in which the artificial pro- 
duction of new forms through the action of external agencies is 
studied. 

Those who find pleasure in observing and meditating upon the 
infinite variety of shapes of flowers must have made the remark that 
those flowers which grow from the ends of upright stalks, like the 
tulip or the daisy, are generally regular: their petals are of equal 
size and shape, and they are regularly distributed round the axis of 
the flower. Even when the flowers grow in clusters, they remain 

* Francis Darwin’s address must, of course, be recommended to the general reader. 
So also E. L. Gregory’s sketch of the two schools (Sachs’s and Schwendener’s) in 
American Naturalist, vol. xvi. (1892), and P. Geddes’s charming little book Chapters 
an Modern Botany (London, 1893) in Murray’s University Extension Manuals. The 
best guides to modern researches are Sachs’s Lectures on the Physiology of Plants 
(Oxford, 1888), a real and beautifully written encyclopedia of plants’ physiology ; 
Prof. Vines’s Lectures on Physiology of Plants (Cambridge, 1886) ; and especially the 
text-book of Julius Wiesner, Elemente der Anatomie wnd Physiologie der Pflanzen, 
3 vols. (Vienna, 1885-88), which includes latest researches, and, let us hope, will soon 
be translated into English; Darwin’s Movements of Plants and J. Wiesner’s Das 


Bewegungsvermigen der Pflanzen (Vienna, 1881) still remain two classical works on 
the subject. 
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regular so long as they stand erect at the ends of the pedicels, as in 
the wallflower, or hang down asin the lily of the valley. But if they 
grow sideways, or from curved stalks, as the violet does, irregularities 
appear among them, more or less pronounced : the upper petals differ 
in shape or position from the lower ones, and the flower becomes 
symmetrical on both sides of a vertical plan traced through its inclined 
axis (zygomorphous). Now, roughly stated, the current explanation 
of such forms, which is due to Darwin, is well known: the irregular 
form has been evolved through the survival of the progeny of the 
occasionally irregular individuals which offered better facilities for 
being cross-fertilised by insects.” 

However, the modern physiologist, like Darwin himself, is not 
satisfied with this explanation alone. The selective part played by 
the insects is out of doubt; but he wants to know, in how far such 
forms may have had their first origin in the very processes by which 
a plant responds to the external stimuli of gravitation, light, moisture, 
and the like. Accordingly, the Basel professor Véchting several 
years ago made a series of experiments in order to see whether the 
different actions of gravitation upon the upper and the lower parts of 
a flower which grows sideways may not be the first cause of its 
irregular shape. These experiments may be taken as typical for all 
subsequent researches.” He took plants which usually bear slightly 
irregular flowers, such as the willow epilobe, the Clarkia of our gardens, 
the campion of our roadsides (Silene inflata), and the like, and fixed 
them upon the klinostat, a slowly revolving apparatus, often resorted 
to in botanical experiments. Setting the apparatus in motion, he 
thus made gravitation act equally on all the petals of their unfurling 
flowers. The result was, that the usual irregularities in the size and 
disposition of the petals did not appear: the differentiating action of 

26 A very original modification of this view has been advocated, as is known, by 
the Rev. George Henslow. See his volume of the International Science Series, 
The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect and other Agencies, London, 1888. 

27 The literature of the subject is simply overwhelming. The following deserve, 
however, a special mention: Véchting, ‘ Ueber Zygomorphie und deren Ursachen,’ 
with plates well illustrating the obtained changes (Pringsheim’s Jahrbiicher, xvii., 
1886,. 297), and his later researches upon the influence of light upon blooming in the 
same periodical (1893, Bd. xxv. 149); also Noll, in Arbeiten des botanischen Institut 
su Wiirzburg, iii. 1887; W. Pfeffer, on the action of weight upon growth of tissues, 
in Berichte of the Saxon Academy, 1891, p. 638 ; his address on irritability before the 
Congress of German naturalists in 1891, and his researches into ‘ energetics ’ (Ad- 
handlungen of the Saxon Academy, 1892, Bd. xviii, part 3); Wiesner, upon the 
influence of the ovula on the curving of flower stalks, in Berichte der deutschen Bota- 
nischen Gesellschaft, 1892, Bd, x. 12, 552, and 605; also the Vienna Academy's 
Sitzungsberichte for the same year; Max Scholtz, ‘ Die Nutation der Bliithenstiele’ in 
Cohn’s Beitrége zur Biologie der Pflanzen, 1892, Bd. v. 373; Schwendener and 
Krabbe upon the absence of proportionality between turgor and growth in Pringsheim’s 
Jahrbiicher, 1893, Bd. xxv. 323; and upon sap-movement, in Sitzwngsberichte of the 
Berlin Academy, November 3, 1892; Noll, Ueber heterogene Induction; Versuch 


eines Beitrages zur Kenntnis der Reizerscheinungen in Pflanzen, Leipzig, 1892; and 
many others. 
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gravitation upon the upper and the lower petals having been removed, 
the flowers were not irregular. Neither did the usual irregularity 
appear when the stalks of the buds were so propped up on freely 
growing stocks as to keep the limb of the flower in a horizontal 
position, whether turned upwards or downwards. The same results 
were obtained by Véchting later on, by making buds of irregular 
flowers develop on the klinogtat, so as to receive light in equal pro- 
portions upon all their petals. In this case regular flowers were 
obtained as well, at least with certain species ; while both Schwendener 
and Baranecki, by making climbing plants rotate on the same 
apparatus, obtained plants with upright stems, or even induced 
twisted stems to unfurl. 

Now it is known, and has recently been confirmed by Pfeffer, that 
the mere weight of an organ fosters the development of the tissues 
which support it. When a heavy fruit has to be borne by a thin 
stalk, the cells of the latter acquire stronger cell-walls, and new tissue 
is formed. ‘ Use’ itself, as Pfeffer remarks, increases the strength of 
the tissues, and function creates the necessary organ. But in the 
above-mentioned cases, studied by Vochting or by Schwendener, the 
self-adaptation appears to be of a much more complicated nature. 
Wiesner has proved, indeed, that at least with the species experimented 
upon (Clivia nobilis), it is not the mere weight of the lower petals 
which gives them an abnormal development, but their geotropism— 
their tendency, yet unexplained, towards growing downwards. They 
may be supported, and nevertheless pursue their usual development. 
And on the other side, Max Scholtz has shown that when flowers grow 
on curved stalks, it is not the weight of the bud which curves the 
stalk, but some cause residing in the growth of its ovula. If he cut 
off the bud and attached instead a small stone of equal weight, the 
stalk redressed itself. If, however, only the petals, the sepals, and 
the stamens were taken away, while the pistil remained, the stalk con- 
tinued to bend; it only would redress when the ovula was extracted 
from the pistil, or the pistil itself was removed. The bending is thus 
not a simple mechanical process : it depends, in some way unknown, 
upon the life-processes which are going on within the flower— 
mechanical processes, too, but cellular and molecular, and not due to 
the action of masses.” 

It is thus evident, as already indicated by Darwin, that gravita- 
tion and light are acting in such cases, in an indirect way, as stimuli 
or irritants; and very often, Noll remarks, one of the two stimuli, 
after having produced a certain effect upon the plant, simply permits 
the other stimulus to have its full effect. This is also why intermit- 
tent light irritations, as indicated by Darwin, Wiesner, and quite 
lately by Romanes, may have upon the plant the same effect as con- 


28 Similar results have been arrived at by Schwendener and Krabbe. 
ZZ2 
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tinuous light. Gardeners know, indeed, that the watering of a 
plant not only supplies moisture, but also has a stimulating effect 
upon vegetation ; and light seems to act in the same way. However, 
other factors must also be taken into account, especially the activity 
of assimilation and the intensity of transpiration, and the balance 
between the two; the combined effects of light and dryness of the 
atmosphere, the contents of iron, salt, and phosphates in the soil, 
and so on—all of them representing "a complicated network of 
agencies, each of which is capable of altering both the inner struc- 
tare and the outer shape of a plant. It must be said that only now 
physiology begins to find its way in this labyrinth of simultaneously 
acting agencies; but it is the more interesting to watch its first 
steps in that direction. 


IV 


For a number of years Gaston Bonnier has been carrying on, in 
the Alps,,the Pyrenees, and partly the Carpathians, a series of 
experiments relative to the effects of a change of altitude upon 
plants. In the Alps, for instance, he chose two stations, one at 
Chamounix (3,440 feet above the sea), and the other at an altitude 
of 6,660 feet. The plants to be experimented upon were taken from 
among such species as grow in their wild state at both altitudes 
alike; and in order to avoid individual differences which might 
have affected the results, each two stocks—one of which was 
planted at Chamounix and the other in a sunny place, protected 
from cattle, on a high altitude—were obtained by dividing one 
mother-plant, taken from the valley, into two parts; and if seeds 
were resorted to, they were taken from the same mother-plant. Then, 
after a couple of years, when both the high-level and the low-level 
individuals had been well acclimatised, they were compared as to their 
shapes, structure, and physiological functions—the comparison being 
extended over a considerable number of individuals taken from a 
number of species. All possible precautions for avoiding errors had 
thus been taken, and the results showed a great deal of agreement.” 


2 In this domain the literature also grows very rapidly. The following give an 
‘idea of the general drift of researches: Gaston Bonnier, ‘Cultures expérimentales 
dans les Alpes et les Pyrénées,’ in Revue générale de botanique (1890), t. ii. 513, and 
general summing up in Comptes Rendus (1890), t. cxi. 377. Leist’s observations 
seemed to contradict Bonnier’s researches, which are now fully confirmed. especially 
as regards improved assimilation, by A. Wagner (Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy, Bd. ci. 487). J. Wiesner’s ‘ Form-Aenderungen von Pflanzen bei Cultur in 
absolut feuchten Raume und in Dunkeln,’ in Berichte der deutschen botanischen 
Gesellschaft, March 1891; and Véchting in same periodical, August and September 
1891. Palladin’s researches into assimilation and transpiration are but partly trans- 
lated into German (Berichte der deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft, viii. 1890) ; the 
remainder in Russian Trudy of the Kharkoff Naturalists, vol. xxv. (1891), and especially 
xxvi. (1892), 67 and 127; also Geneau de Lamarlitrein Comptes Rendus, cxv. (1892), 
368 and 621, and A. Mayer (summed up in Berichte). Lhételier on the origin of 
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In most cases the high-level individuals had already undergone 
notable modifications. As a rule they were smaller in size; their 
internodes were shorter, while the underground parts had taken a 
greater development. The leaves were smaller but thicker in pro- 
portion to their reduced size ; they had a thicker palissade-tissue and 
contained more chlorophyll. Finally, when the plant had not been 
planted too high—each species having its own limit of altitude at 
which it prospers best—the flowers were more brilliant in colours 
and more fragrant. And when the comparison of physiological 
activity was made in the Chamounix provisory laboratory, the high- 
level individuals proved to be, as a rule, more efficacious machines 
for storing up food and reducing waste. They worked best in the 
laboratory, and they had stored up, during their lifetime, more 
starch, sugar, volatile oils, and colouring pigments. In short, in a 
couple of years, without the interference of selection, the plant had 
accommodated itself to take better advantage of the bright light and 
short summer of the Alpine summits. More light, and perhaps the 
invigorating changes of temperature, had shaped its organs for 
obtaining a more rapid assimilation and a reduced waste.*° 

As to a deficiency of light and its effects upon the development 
of flowers, we have the latest researches of Véchting, which confirm 
and explain the experience of gardeners. The scarcity of light had, 
first of all, the effect of diminishing the size and the numbers of 
flowers. With some species (such as Stellaria media, or Linnaria 
spuria), which by themselves have a tendency towards self-fertilisa- 
tion, the flowers (which, even under natural conditions, often are 
not sufficiently opened to admit insects) did not open at all, and 
their opening could be modified at will according to the amount of 
apportioned light; their shape was also modified to some extent ; 
while some plants, after having been kept for three years in a sub- 
dued light, lost the very habit of blooming and began to propagate 
in a vegetative way, by means of rampant offshoots, though remaining 
at the same time in good health and vigour. 

Of course, in all such cases the deficiency of light acts in an 
indirect way, by altering the proportions between assimilation, which 
is intense in broad daylight, and transpiration, which, as known, 
is reduced in darkness. It is also very probable that the altera- 
tions produced in the leaves of plants grown in the shade, or in 


prickles and thorns, in Bulletin de la Société botanique de France (1890), xxxvii. 176, 
and Comptes Rendus (1892), t. cxii. 110; Lesage on the effects of salt in the ground, 
and watering with salted water, in Comptes Rendus (1892), t.cxii. 672 and 871. Also 
Pfeffer on chemotaxy, Noll on adaptation of algues to saline media, Pierre Bastit on 
growth of mosses in water, and so on. 

* In more light, as already once alluded to by Beketoff, not in an unconscious 
selection of seeds by men, lies probably the secret of the wonderfully rapid maturation 
of barley in the Yakutsk province of Siberia, where the crop follows sowing time in 
acouple of months, Experiments relative to this point would be most desirable. 
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the relative sizes of their stems and leaves, are really due, as Professor 
Palladin maintains, to an alteration of the usual proportion between 
the two processes. When the conditions are such that the transpira- 
tion from the leaves is increased, relatively to the transpiration from 
the stem, the development of this latter is hampered, and the inter- 
nodes become shorter, in proportion to the size of the leaves; and 
vice versd. This connection between the transpiration and the form 
of the plant would explain why plants grown by Wiesner in a very 
damp atmosphere and in the dark would sometimes show a defi- 
cient development of the leaves, while the stem grew to an abnormal 
length, or why the leaves took full development while the internodes 
were very short. The experimenter thus has again in his hands a 
means of modifying the exterior aspect of the plant by placing it in 
conditions which more or less favour transpiration from its different 
parts. ; 

Lhételier’s researches on the formation of prickles in a dry atmo- 
sphere and under the full action of sunlight further confirm the wonder- 
ful plasticity of plants and the rapidity of their adaptations due to this 
agency. He takes, for instance, four stocks of the barberry-plant, 
all twelve months old, and, after having cut off their stems a few 
inches above the ground, lets them grow under glass bells; but 
whereas the air is kept very moist under two bells, it is kept very 
dry under the two others; and the results are strikingly different. 
In the moist air the plants have strong leaves, with fully developed 
blades, only slightly indented, and with long stalks; while in the 
dry atmosphere the first leaves only attain a full development of 
their green blades; the following ones are less and less developed; 
and from the sixteenth leaf upwards they have no blades, and their 
nerves are transformed into prickles. The common hawthorn behaves 
in the same way, and the cause of the change is evident: in a moist 
atmosphere the surface of evaporation is increased, while it is reduced 
in dry surroundings. Moreover, almost identical results are obtained 
when the same plants are grown either so as to receive full sunshine 
and light from all parts of the horizon, or so as to get light from the 
northern part of the sky only. These latter have full blades on their 
leaves, while the leaves of the former are transformed into prickles, 
to avoid a too strong evaporation. With hawthorn or furze, the 
prickles are two to nine times longer in the fully exposed individuals 
than in those which have been shaded. In short, growth in different 
conditions of moisture itself produces the structures best adapted for 
avoiding excessive evaporation. 

And, finally, we may mention the experiments made to explain 
the well-known features of plants growing close to the sea. Already 
Moquin Tandon, in his Tératologie végétale, and Willkommen, in 
a somewhat forgotten work on the littoral and steppe-vegetation 
of Spain, had shown that plants which have fleshy leaves when they 
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grow in a soil impregnated with salt, acquire the common membranous 
leaves when they are grown in a common garden soil; while plants 
which are not halophytes at all acquire the distinctive features of 
that class when they are grown in a soil containing salt. Lesage 
in France has lately made experiments in this direction, and they 
fully confirm Willkommen’s views. The presence of salt in the soil, 
as well as in the atmosphere, and the influence of the wind by the 
seaside rapidly produce the desired transformation; and the same 
alterations can also be obtained by merely watering the plant with a 
weak solution of table salt. Several adaptations, which were con- 
sidered as slowly accumulated accidental variations, can be obtained 
—we thus see—very rapidly, as a direct result of environment itself. 
But while Spencer’s ‘ direct adaptation’ is thus every year proved by 
new and newer researches, it would evidently be a great mistake to 
imagine that all adaptations have been obtained exclusively in this 
way; Sachs, who has, perhaps more than anyone, contributed to 
promote the direct accommodation view, is therefore the first to 
indicate the limits of variation through the action of environment. 

It would, perhaps, be desirable to conclude this very rapid, and 
yet long, review of a wide circle of researches by a discussion of 
one of the latest experiments of Julius Sachs. He has made our 
common friend, the potato plant—an originary from dry regions— 
develop in a very moist atmosphere the same network of aérial roots, 
which is characteristic of the epiphyte plants—the orchids, the aroids, 
the ferns, which grow on the surfaces of the trees in the moist 
tropical forests.*4 But these researches have brought the veteran 
physiologist to such important and far-reaching conclusions as to 
variation in plants altogether, and especially as to its possible direc- 
tion and limits, and the periods of plant life during which variability 
is greatest, that it will be preferable to return to this work on some 
other occasion. The above-mentioned researches, and many more 
which could be mentioned besides, already prove that it lies, to a 
great extent, in man’s hands to modify the shape, the structure, and 
the general aspect of plants—not only on the long and circuitous 
way of selection of casual variations, but also by the direct method 
of appealing to environment to produce the desired variations, and 
to make a start with them. This is what Nature does every day and 
everywhere on a gigantic scale. 


P. KROpOTKIN. 


*! *Physiologische Notizen: V. Ueber Latente Reizbarkeiten,’ in Flora (1893), 
Heft i. 1. 
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THE UTTER CORRUPTION IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


Ir has long been the custom of would-be reformers of British affairs 
to point to America as the country of good government, of pure and 
noble principles, of liberty of thought and of action, and as the land 
where the downtrodden European workman can assert the supremacy 
that has been denied him so long. The United States is the one 
country, according to these gentlemen, where popular representation 
really prevails and where the will of the people commands immediate 
attention through their representatives. 

One of the commonest inquiries a foreigner in America has to 
answer, and one which is often put to him within a few hours even 
after he has first landed, is: ‘ Well, and what do you think of this 
country, sir?’ The answer is expected to be one of unqualified praise ; 
but whatever it may be, the first impressions of this country as obtained 
in transit from the docks to the hotel usually are cheerless in the ex- 
treme. Unless the traveller has been so ill-treated by Father Neptune 
that any land is welcome, I fear he will think that none of the better 
streets of any European city present an aspect so cheerless, so 
calculated to depress the intelligent immigrant to this country, 
as does that first drive from the North River docks to any of the 
up-town New York botels. When he has emerged from the confusion 
of the dock and landed himself in a cab for his up-town drive, the 
traveller plunges at once into a labyrinth of crooked, narrow, and ugly 
streets crowded with heavy, noise-making waggons. What sky is 
visible in these narrow lanes between the tall rows of warehouses on 
either side is cut up into innumerable little squares by a maze of 
overhead wires, and is at times cut off altogether by the lines of 
overhead railway, from which drop constant showers of hot ashes. 
But it is not of the overhead nuisances that the wayfarer has most to 
eomplain. If he looks out of his window he sees underneath him 
what he may believe to have been at one time intended for a pavement 
of Belgian blocks. It now more resembles a rock-ballasted railway 
bed the crevices of which are filled with ill-smelling refuse of every 
description. Over this rocky road his carriage bumps painfully, 
menaced on every side by dangers of collision with the heavy drays 
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which speed along unchecked by the policeman’s upraised club. At 
last the traveller emerges from this maze into a wider street, which 
he perceives is the famous Fifth Avenue boasted of by his American 
friends abroad. But even here what does he find? He sees a street 
remarkable chiefly for the variety of kinds of pavement it exhibits, and 
their various stages of decay. At last he reaches his hotel, and as he 
resigns himself to its luxury he wonders why Americans who have 
progressed so far in the sciences of comforts at home and of luxury 
in travelling should allow the streets of their greatest city to remain 
in a condition which would disgrace an Asiatic town. 

There is no doubt that corruption and misgovernment in American 
municipal affairs have reached an almost unheard-of point. When it 
is a fact that any company seeking to construct a work of such public 
utility as a water-works, a gas-works, or a tramcar line has always to 
reckon among its heaviest organisation expenses the bribes to be ad- 
ministered to the City Fathers, and when, so long as anyone has a 
‘friend ’ on the Board of Aldermen, he can violate the city ordinances 
and defy the police with impunity, it is time to look carefully into 
the system that can permit such evils, and see wherein Americans 
have erred, and how we can best avoid such errors. It must be diffi- 
cult for Englishmen to conceive that in one of the largest American 
cities the late Mayor gave strict orders to the police to suppress 
gambling, and that, after frequently repeating this order fruitlessly, 
he abandoned the crusade in despair, as the police themselves were 
influenced by the gambling fraternity not to obey it. Yet this very 
thing happened not many months ago. 

Now, how comes it that Americans, who are proud, and justly proud, 
of their country, can submit to such mismanagement of their public 
affairs? I believe that the real reasons are two—manhood suffrage 
and the almighty dollar; but before beginning to speak of my reasons 
for making these assertions, let me speak for a moment on the subject 
of the Constitution and its effect on politics. 

In the’first place, let me say that the American Constitution, the 
Constitution of the United States, is perhaps the grandest and best 
political system of government ever drawn up by members of the 
Anglo-Saxon race ; but in one respect it is weak. It is too complete 
— it is too perfect, and inasmuch as nothing can be taken from it or 
added to it without an enormous popular majority, and a succession 
of legislative forms, which take two or three years to consummate, it 
is difficult to attack it and unnecessary to defend it. In fact, so great 
is the reverence felt for the Constitution that since the early years of 
the Republic it has never been amended, except at the close of the 
war of 1861-65, and then only in the provisions affecting slavery and 
the suffrage. This unchangeableness of the Constitution is the great 
safeguard of the United States. Against it beat in vain the numerous 
foolish and bad Bills that are passed in the various State Legislatures, 
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and it is from a knowledge of the unconstitutionality of many of these 
Bills that they are passed with so little opposition. ‘ What is the use,’ 
argue the opponents of a pernicious measure, ‘of spending our time 
fighting this Bill? Let it pass; the Supreme Court will declare it 
unconstitutional, and it will be as if it had never been.’ But now 
let us see how this very safeguard becomes an evil. In England the 
will of the Parliament is law, and consequently the Parliamentary arena 
becomes the field where those who favour the old can defend it, or 
those who love the new can advance its cause. Hence men of great 
ability can demonstrate that ability in the House, and can feel that 
they really control and legislate for the country. But in America 
all is very different. Back of every vote of the Federal Government, 
or the State Governments, stands the Constitution, a bar to progress 
or retrogression. This is one good reason why the American gentle- 
man of ability and good standing has, to a large extent, deserted 
politics; and now that he has once so deserted them, it will be hard 
indeed for him to regain his place. 

Furthermore, the diplomatic service in America, which is so closely 
allied with Parliament and the party in power at home, does not at- 
tract the American gentleman, to pursue it for his life’s career. And 
why should it ? The United States does not need diplomats. She needs 
a few wealthy men to reside at the various European capitals and 
entertain their countrymen ; but it is better that these men should 
not be too able or ambitious, lest they should compel America to 
extend her influence beyond her own continent. And on that 
continent what foreign service is needed? Practically none. An 
occasional dispute with Canada and an occasional bullying of a South 
American Republic is all that ever happens, and it does not need an 
able diplomat to patch upa quarrel with Canada, which is not allowed 
to fight, or Costa Rica or Uruguay, which cannot. 

So that we see that the American gentleman of ability and high 
standing has, with a few exceptions, quitted the fields of politics 
or diplomacy for those which promise a greater reward, and we see 
the man who, if born in England, would have been Premier or 
ambassador, a railroad president or a mining king in the United 
States. It is fortunate for America that her talented men can so 
employ themselves, and it is, I think, one of the reasons of the 
unparalleled growth of the prosperity of the States. But the 
taking of such men out of politics has left that field open to the 
political adventurer, who takes up politics for the money there 
is ‘in it,’ and uses his power and place solely for his own ends, 
Fortunate is America in that she is so rich she can afford the robberies 
of such men, and so securely placed that no foreign foe can benefit 
by their folly and lack of patriotism. 

A short time ago I gave (as one of the reasons for American mis- 
government) the existence of manhood-suffrage. Before going further, 
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I would say that though in most of the States absolute manhood- 
suffrage exists, in a few of them it does not. In Massachusetts, for 
instance, there is an educational qualification. In Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Tennessee, a voter, to obtain his privilege, must 
have paid certain taxes, But, for the purposes of a general 
sketch such as this, one can fairly assume that every man in 
America who chooses to register properly has his vote. And 
now we come to a political feature in which the United States is 
unique. I suppose Australia, New Zealand, and certainly Canada, 
may furnish a somewhat similar phenomenon, but in a much less 
degree. I speak of the various societies of the nationalities that go 
to make up the population of the United States of America. Never, 
I suppose, in the history of the world, except, perhaps, during the 
middle course of the Roman Empire, have so many different nation- 
alities been blended together under one government, or so many 
divers kinds of men called themselves citizens of one republic. 
Anyone visiting any of the large American towns must have been 
struck with the variety of foreign names to be seen on the shop 
windows. In many of the large towns one may walk half a mile and 
not see an American name; all will be Bohemian, Italian, or German 
as the case may be, and whole sections of the town will be given up 
to them absolutely. In parts of the country in the North-west it is 
the same. Whole districts are settled by Swedes or Germans, and 
the English tongue is unknown. Into these fertile fields comes the 
political ‘boss, and through the votes of myriads of Italians and 
Bohemians down-trodden Ireland gets her revenge on the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The ascendency of the Irish in the lower grade of 
politics in the States is very remarkable. They are absolutely 
supreme in some cities, such as New York and Boston, and in nearly 
all wage a generally successful, though sometimes hard-won, battle 
with their stubborn enemies the Germans. It is a disputed question 
among Americans whether the unquestioned supremacy of the Irish 
or their occasional defeat by their Teutonic foes is least injurious to 
the country. Occasionally (let Ulster take heart), when Ireland is 
completely triumphant, she is merciful, and though the government 
of New York is probably the most corrupt in the world, yet Tammany 
on the whole rules well, and appoints reasonably good officials ; where- 
asin a city like Chicago, where the supremacy is divided, though 
the Americans can occasionally slip a good man into office, yet 
ordinarily the race in power has to cater to the worst elements in 
its own party to enable it to maintain a precarious sway. I have 
heard Englishmen exclaim against the admission of the utterly 
ignorant at home into the voting class; but will it be believed at 
home when I say that there are men now voting in the United 
States who are ignorant whether they live in a Monarchy or a 
Republic? Not long ago, before a Committee of the Senate, which 
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was engaged in investigating the question of admission to citizenship 
rights of alien immigrants, an Italian, on being questioned, said that 
he had been duly qualified as a voter for two years past. On further 
questioning it transpired that he understood that the government of 
the United States was a Monarchy administered by an Italian 
sovereign. This was not an exceptional case: there are many 
‘citizens’ of the States of equal ignorance, and, of course, a still 
larger number who, ignorant of the English language and of the 
theories of a Republican Government, are simply the tools of their 
better-informed countrymen. It is the existence of this class of 
utterly ignorant voters of various nationalities, whose sentiments are 
frequently those of only hatred and contempt for those who in 
Europe had been their enemies, and who are their neighbours in 
America, that renders possible the utter corruption in American 
politics. It is their vote that places in power the venal politicians 
who control the strings of municipal and, to a large extent, of State 
politics. Every nation almost which has representatives in any 
number on American soil is kept alive in the breasts of its children, in 
all its ancient customs, its likes and dislikes, by societies formed 
originally for social purposes and for obtaining rights, but now cor- 
rupted into mere political machines. It can be readily understood 
that an ignorant Polish immigrant just landed in this country, and 
urged by one of his own race to join the Polish Society of the town he 
happens to be in, should gladly consent, and in return for the benefits 
conferred by his patron, the leader of the Society, should vote as 
directed. It matters not to him whether McCarthy or Schneider be 
his Alderman. He knows neither their names, nor what the office 
or its duties or emoluments are. He votes as he is told to do, after 
having sworn to be a faithful citizen of a nation whose language he 
does not understand, and subscribed to a constitution which he is 
unable to read. In the meanwhile his ‘boss,’ to use an American 
slang political expression, is making the best terms he can for him- 
self with the chiefs of one or the other of the great political parties 
in that particular spot. And so it goes on; the ward bosses sell their 
followers to the campaign chiefs, and these in turn to others, and so 
on up the ladder. Few people know the utter corruption, of the 
lower stages at any rate, of American politics. Besides the foreign 
societies there are several bodies of American-born people, which, 
like the Grand Army of the Republic, though organised for other 
purposes, have generally become mere political engines. 

Now for a few words on the second of the two reasons I have 
quoted as the springs of the evil, the almighty dollar. Although 
Englishmen are taunted by being called a race of shopkeepers, their 
cousins in America deserve the term in a far greater degree. The 
race for wealth, the creation of wealth, the possession of wealth, has 
been until quite recently the sole object of the American’s existence. 
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Success in business is the standard still whereby the American is 
judged, and it is the aim of the American tradesman to make money 
and establish his children and himself as gentlemen and ladies at the 
fashionable resorts, rather than to strive, as his English cousins would 
do, after the civic honours of his native town. Nor are the higher 
grades of Americans less indifferent. Municipal reform clubs are 
common enough in all the large American cities. To them belong 
many highly respectable gentlemen, who meet with due gravity at 
the semi-annual banquets, and over their nuts and wine listen approv- 
ingly to the wise and witty speeches of visitors from similar clubs. 
Shortly before election time circulars are sent out by these excellent 
institutions calling upon all honest folk to vote for So-and-so for 
Mayor. But the political fowlers have had their snares laid for the 
bird long ago; the candidate of purity and reform is neglected in 
most of the wards entirely, and is laughed at in the rest; whilst his 
club supporters, often too lazy themselves even to vote for their own 
man, quietly meet together in mournful festivity and deplore the 
corruption of municipal affairs, and the defeat of their candidate. 

In the midst of this corruption the political reformers stand 
aghast. Occasionally matters become so bad that a coalition of the 
respectable elements of the population of a large city is formed, 
which sometimes defeats the professionals. Then, for a short interval, 
the affairs of that city are managed by honest but usually second- 
rate men, but at the lapse of their term the professionals have rallied 
their forces: the reform party is weakened by disappointment, and 
the old régime is re-introduced ; and the yoke of the professional is 
bound with yet more galling thongs on the neck of the unhappy people. 

But it may be asked, ‘ Why do not the respectable element stay 
combined and elect good men to municipal offices, and why are 
the national party politics ever allowed to interfere in the city 
government ? Is the respectable element really inferior in number 
to the disreputable ? And if not, why is it so lax?’ 

To answer these questions we must recollect that politics are not, 
as I have before said, generally followed by gentlemen in America ; 
and further, that for men of ability in the middle classes politics do not 
present such a remunerative field as private enterprise. No dignity, or 
very little, is attached to even the highest municipal honours, which 
have to be secured by a miserable pandering to the wire-pullers, the 
saloon-keepers, and political bosses. It is very difficult for the party 
of reform in the States to find suitable candidates of the highest 
grade ; and if men of inferior ability are elected by the efforts of the 
reformers, their inability to cope with the work of purification is 
pretty sure to lead to their desertion by their late electors, and their 
consequent overthrow at the hands of the political schemers. 

Another grave difficulty all would-be reformers of American muni- 
cipal politics have to contend with is the strong tendency of voters to 
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vote the ‘straight party ticket.’ It is very unfortunate for America 
that the strife between the Republican and the Democratic parties 
should have been carried into municipal affairs ; and to find a reason 
for this it is necessary to turn back the page of history a few 
years and glance at the causes for the bitterness of party feeling. 
During the time of the civil war between the Northern and Southern 
States party feeling ran high. As a general rule the Democratic 
party, the older party, the party of State rights, was the party of the 
rebels; while the Abolitionists, the Northern or Union party, was 
Republican. To be a Democrat in the North or a Republican in the 
Sonth was almost to be marked as an enemy to the country, accord- 
ing to the belief of the opposite party. After the war was over the 
feeling between the parties still continued, and the struggle was 
transferred from the battlefield to the polling-booth. As the parties 
gradually spread from the parts of the country to which they had 
been originally confined, the conflict between the Democratic and 
Republican parties extended to almost every town in the United 
States. Men voted as their fathers had fought; to ‘scratch’ a can- 
didate from the straight party ticket was regarded as a crime, and 
the battle was carried out of national into municipal politics. This 
tradition of voting has not yet died out. Many Republican gentlemen 
still hestitate to ‘scratch’ from their ticket a rascally aldermanic 
candidate if he bea Republican and substitute in his place some 
respectable Democrat, whilst it seems impossible for any Southern 
Democrat to believe that a decent Republican Administration can be 
formed in any city. Fortunately, there are signs of a change, and as 
the real distinctions between the two parties are passing away, so it 
is to be confidently hoped the imaginary distinctions formed by tradi- 
tion will soon be done away with also. With the disappearance of 
these party distinctions from the field of municipal politics, it is to 
be hoped that one of the great barriers to the introduction of purity 
into municipal government will also have disappeared. 

It would be an invidious task to pursue still further the search 
into the details of American municipal corruption. When one can 
state as a fact, a melancholy well-known fact, that corruption has 
reached such a height in some of the greater cities that ‘friends’ of 
officials can either avoid altogether the payment of taxes, or pay but 
a fraction of the sums paid by their neighbours ; when those who are 
blessed with ‘a pull’ in the water office, or its kindred branches, can 
quietly avoidall payments of rates ; when policemen, on being appealed 
to by the fleeced to protect them from the gambler’s agents, reply 
that ‘ they cannot find the game’ that is being played under their 
very eyes ; when these crying evils, and scores of others like them, are 
rampant in every American city, surely it is time for those of us at 
home who laud Republican institutions to the skies to pause and 
carefully consider what are the causes of this fall from Republican 
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ideals. I have already glanced very briefly at one or two of the 
primary causes which appear to me to have been the original reason 
for the decadence of politics in the United States. It may be well 
now to consider what are the best remedies to apply to correct these 
evils. 

Most of the would-be reformers of American politics cry aloud for 
‘Civil Service Reform.’ In defence of this cause they waste their 
breath, and against the rocks of corruption dash the waves of their 
eloquence. While to me also Civil Service Reform appears an 
essential feature of the proposed purification, yet it is, in my opinion, 
the second step in the great work. It is useless to try to reform the 
candidates and the office-holders so long as the mass of the active 
electors is susceptible to bribery and corruption. It is too much to 
ask of human nature, and not a very high grade of that, to demand 
that the aldermanic candidate on the one side shall use none but the 
highest and purest of means, shall appeal only to the reason and not 
to the passions of his constituents, while his more unscrupulous op- 
ponent is plying those same constituents with more potential reasons 
in the shape of unlimited whisky and lavish bribery. No; toreform 
American politics, it is needful to go below the office-holders and 
purify the electorate, andafter some impression has been made there, 
animprovement of itself will appear in the quality of their representa- 
tives. It is, I fear, too late for the United States to retreat from its 
adoption of manhood suffrage, probably the worst mistake ever 
committed by its rulers ; but, having made this mistake, it behoves all 
true friends of the United States to cast about and see in what way 
the mistake can best be obviated. In the first place, an immediate 
restriction of immigration should be adopted ; or if the restriction of 
the admission of immigrants be not deemed practicable, then a 
stringent rule should be made prohibiting ignorant foreigners being 
admitted to the rights of citizenship. It is absurd to say that an 
[talian, a Polish, ora German immigrant landed but a few months on 
these shores and still unacquainted with the English language can be 
fitted to exercise the same electoral right as Grover Cleveland or 
W. K. Vanderbilt. It is an injustice to the college youth of this 
country, trained from their youth up to a knowledge and appreciation 
of the rights of American citizenship, to deny them a vote because 
of their years, while the Scandinavian or German boor, because, for- 
sooth, he is of man’s estate in years, should be raised arbitrarily 
from his childish incompetence and granted the suffrage. Limit 
the suffrage to those who have been several, say ten, years in this 
country, and who are proved by an examination, not by a mere formal 
farce, to be eligible to the rights of citizenship. Let the admission 
into the rights of an American citizen be a privilege to be sought 
after, and let the position of the admitting judge be one of honour and 
consequence. We talk about the education of youth, and of the 
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duties of citizenship; we hear on all sides Americans boast of the 
glories that a citizen of the United States has of right; and yet we 
see this same citizenship prostrated in the dust, and receiving annually 
into its midst thousands upon thousands of foreigners too miserable 
or too worthless to be retained in their own country. 

But, besides thus restricting the influx of the foreign element, 
Americans should use every effort to raise the standard of knowledge 
among the rising generation. To the credit of America, this is being 
done. Probably the system of public education in the United States 
is as complete as anywhere in the world, and to keep up this high 
standard should be the chief aim of all good Americans. 

If one can assume that the admission into citizenship rights of a 
selected proportion of immigrants only be adopted, and if education 
is properly maintained, we shall soon find an improvement in the 
electorate. As the electors begin to realise the responsibilities as 
well as the advantages connected with their voting power, they will 
begin to cast their votes more carefully and select men more fitted to 
represent them. Then will come the time to strike for Civil Service 
Reform, and do away with the absurdly short terms during which the 
present incumbents of offices in the United States hold their places ; 
and with the increase of the length of time will come of itself an 
improvement in the class of candidates. My ideas may be Utopian, 
but they appear to be well founded. You cannot grow grapes on 
thorns nor figs on thistles. To improve the officers one must 
improve the voters, and to limit and improve the latter should be the 
first care. 


Amyas STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
Chicago: February 1894. 
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